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A MONG all the thrilling stories of the war 
LX there is not one which can surpass, in wild 
and perilous adventure, the tale of Colonel Grier- 
son’s cavalry raid into and through the State of 
Mississippi. Poetry in years to come will claim 
the chivalrous record as her own, and will sing 
to the children of future centuries of the bold 
raiders into the South, whose hearts were like 
the brave hearts of the three who “kept the 
bridge in the brave days of old.” 


Colonel B, H. Grierson was a native of Illi-| 


nois. At the outbreak of the rebellion he en- 
tered the army as an aid of Major-General Pren- 
tiss. Subsequently he was appointed Colonel 
of the Sixth Illinois Cavalry, and soon after was 
assigned to the command of a brigade attached 


)F HEROIC MEN. 
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to General Grant's army. ‘The force placed at 
his disposal for his celebrated raid consisted of 
the Sixth and Seventh Illinois and the Second 


| lowa Cavalry, in all about seventeen hundred 


men. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of April 17 
1863, they set out from the inland town of L 
Grange, about fifty miles east from Memphis 
on the southern border of the State of Tennes- 
see. The Sixth Lllinois led the advance, fol 
lowed by tke Seventh Illinois and the Second 
Iowa. At nightfall, having rode a distance of 
thirty miles, they encamped on the plantatior 
of Dr. Ellis, about four miles north of Ripley, 
which was the first town after crossing the Mis- 
sissippi line. 

The next morning, Saturday 18th, they broke 
camp at eight o'clock, and, dividing their forces, 
the Second Iowa, under command of Colone 
Hatch, swept off to the east, while the remainder 
took the direct road south, through Ripley t 
New Albany. As they approached the bridge 
which crossed the Tallahatchie River, a small 
rebel force was seen on the opposite banks just 
commencing the work of destroying the bridge 
Rising in their stirrups and shouting the battle- 
cry, Captain Thomas's. battalion drove down 
upon the rebels with such force that they fled 
ignominiously, having done no more injury t 
the bridge than a few hours’ work would repair 
Our brave fellows dismounted, put the bridge in 
good order, and posted gayly into the town 
The rest of the force crossed the river at another 
point, and having been rejoined by the bridge- 
builders again jit their camp-fires in the un- 
friendly cotton-fields of Mr. Sloan’s plantation, 
four miles south of New Albany. 

Colonel Hatch’s command overtook them the 
next day, having made a successful detour and 
discovered the whereabouts of two small forces 
of rebels. ‘This morning was one of adventur- 
diversions. Two companies under com- 
mand of Captain Trafton dashed back toward 
the river and <lrove the rebel forces which had oc- 
cupied New Albany out of the town, and came 
back to the camping-ground before ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. Two more companies plunged 
into the woods to the left of the plantation in 
earch of horses, which they had been informe: 
were concealed there. They returned bringing 
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all they could lead. Two more companies gal- 
loped off in a direction whence a force of rebel 
cavalry was reported on the preceding evening. 
But the foe had wisely decamped, and the disap- 
pointed raiders retraced their gteps, bringing a 


few prisoners and having destroyed a consider- | 
| was cowardly. 
| . . 

upon a duty from which even these trained vet- 


able quantity of camp and garrison equipage. 
Before noon our adventurers had again taken 


up their line of march, still to the south—still | 
into the heart of the hostile State. At night of | 


this the third day they encamped on the plan- 
tation of Mr. Wetherall, eight miles south of the 
town of Pontotac, and sixty miles from their 
first night’s encampment. On the next day, 
Monday, the 20th, Major Love, of the Second 
Towa, was put in command of a sorrowful de- 
tachment of some sixty men from each regi- 
ment, with orders to return to La Grange. The 
captured horses must be taken back, and only 
the hardiest soldiers and the best-trained steeds 
could be trusted for the next twelve days’ serv- 
ice. But the gallant men chafed under the or- 
der, and turned back with lingering and rebel- 


ENRT ERPRISE 


| to undertake the perilous task. 


lious looks until the column was out of sigiit. 
The raiders pressed vigorously on, and pass- 
ing around Houston, camped that night at 
| Clear Springs, having made a march of forty 
miles during the day. . 

At daylight the next morning they wer 
again in the saddle. Colonel Hatch, with 
his brave townsmen, was again detailed 
make a perilous approach to Columbus 
attempt the breaking up of the Mobile ar 
Ohio Railroad. Nea® Okeola he unfort 
nately encountered a large force of rebels 
was seriously wounded himself, and his smal] 
command was scattered. Most of them pro! 
ably returned to LaGrange. The remainde: 
of’ the party, the two Illinois regiments, 
pressed impetuously forward, and after a 
hard ride of forty-five miles encamped at 
point about eight miles south of Starkville 

By this time the startling news of the 
presence of this body of fearless patriots, 
nearly in the centre of the State, sweeping 
down like a tornado, with no warning. of 
their approach and “no clew to their retreat, 
had spread like wild-fire. Rebel forces we 
scattered in greater or less numbers in al] 
directions, and in much bewilderment w« 
endeavoring to ascertain Colonel Grierson’s 
whereabouts. The brave Colonel was sur- 
rounded with the most imminent peril, from 
which nothing but the most consummat 
skill, sagacity, and fearlessness could extri- 
cate him. But no thoughts of retracing his 
steps entered his mind. Baton Rouge was 
his goal, and to traverse the entire State of 
Mississippi was his invincible determina- 
tion. 

It was a matter of vital importance that the 
telegraph wires running north along the rail- 
road from Macon should be cut. The hazard- 
ous project had been anxiously discussed, and 
two scouts, men who had already become fa- 
miliar with danger in every shape, volunteered 
But in the midst 
of the first glow of admiration and sympath) 
with which the whole band heard the offer their 
courage faltered—died—and they refused th 
service, which, not to have offered, was no dis- 
grace, but, once having proffered, to withdraw 
Every one looked with dismay 





erans recoiled. Still the work must be done. 
As no one could be found to volunteer Col- 

onel Prime was obliged to detail a company of 

the Seventh Illinois to make the attempt. The 


| gallant Captain Forbes, of Company B, under- 


took the enterprise with hearty will. With his 
little band of thirty-five men he parted cheerily 
from the regiment to encounter a fifty miles’ ride 
through a country swarming with rebels, and to 
approach the large town of Macon, which, it was 
not improbable, was strongly fortified. Colonel 
Prime gave him the order with many misgiv- 
ings that its execution would be more than hu- 
man skill and valor could accomplish, and that 
he would never rejoin his regiment. 
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Happily these misgivings were not realized. 
The brave troop in prospered safety appeared 
again to report to their Colonel on the banks 
of the Pearl River on the 27th, having com- 
pletely outwitted and escaped one body of reb- 
els three thousand strong. Macon, the first 
object of their expedition, they were unable to 
take. Pressing forward in a southwesterly di- 
rection, hoping to rejoin their regiment, they 
vere deceived by false information, and rode 
n search of their companions to the town of 
Enterprise, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
As they came in full view of the place their 
eyes were greeted by the astounding and un- 





welcome sight of three thousand rebel soldiers 
in the process of disembarking from a train of 
cars. 

With the quick impulse of true genius Cap 
tain Forbes rode on in advance of his men, | 
ing a flag of truce, and demanding the instant 
surrender of the place to Colonel Grierson, whon 
the rebels supposed to be, of course, close in the 
rear with a formidable furee. The ruse was pe1 
fect. The rebel commander, Colonel Goodwin 
demanded one hour to consider the proposition, 
to which’ Captain Forbes graciously assented, 
and promised ‘to communicate his reply to the 
reserve. The hour was well employed by him- 
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self and his thirty-five men in a hard gallop to- 
ward Pearl River; and the three thousand scared 
rebels in the town of Enterprise were not called 
upon for a more definite reply to the demand for 
surrender. 

In the mean time the Sixth Illinois and the 
remainder of the Seventh had made, during the 
day of the 22d and the following night, the most | 
extraordinary and difficult march of the whole | 
raid. Having been delayed in the morning by 
detailing a battalion to destroy a large,rebel shoe 
manufactory a little distance out from Starkville, | 
where a large quantity of leather and several 
thousand pairs of shoes and hats, which had been | 
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provided for the rebel army, were committed to 
the flames, and having captured a rebel quarter- 
master, who was out from Port Hudson on a 
foraging expedition, they found themselves at 
sundown hemmed in by the treacherous swamp: 
and creeks of the Okanoxubee River, about sev- 
en miles south of the village of Louisville. 

The spring rains had swollen and overflowed 
every stream. ‘The marshes were swamps, and 
swamps were ponds. The roads, of which they 
were utterly ignorant, were like rivers, the wa- 
ter being in many places three or four feet in 
depth. They had already marched this day fifty 
miles, and now jaded men and jaded beasts were 
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confronted by miles of these raging floods, unlit 
by a beam of day and unmarked by a beacon 
post or guide. ‘Twenty horses were drowned, 
ut not a man was lost. Steadily through the 
larkness they pressed on, until, at one o'clock 
n the morning of the 23d, they were absolutely 
yreed to halt for a few hours of rest. At seven 
’clock, however, each man was again in his 
addle, hurrying forward for his life toward the 
Pearl River bridge. The river was too high to 
ve forded. The bridge was their only means 
if crossing. Rebel scouts were known to have 
zone before them, and if they had succeeded in 
riving warning in time to secure the destruction 
if the bridge, the expedition was hopelessly cut 
ff. It was a fearful moment as they neared 
he stream late in the afternoon. Colonel Prime, 
vith the Illinois Seventh, was in the advance. 
Every horse was urged to the top of his speed. 
Chey rode as if in a deadly charge on a battle 
ront. The roar of swollen waters reached their 
ars, and with it other sounds of crashing tim- 
vers but too significant. They redoubled their 
speed, and dashed down the river bank. A 
small party of rebel pickets were working with 
superhuman energy, stripping up the planks of 
he bridge floor, and hurling them into the wa- 
ters below. 

Ten minutes later and all would have been 
lost. But for hours and days back minutes of 
‘race had been, by God's care, accumulating for 
heir rescue. It is a solemn thought, and one 
viich those brave troops did not forget to hold 
n devout recognition, that at any time in the 
vhole course of the*r six days’ marchings, halt- 
ngs, encampings, and startings, a few minutes’ 
tardiness on the part of a commander, a few mo- 
ments’ delay with a restive horse, a few minutes’ 
ingering on a tedious ascent, would have brought 
them too late to the Pearl River bridge, and have 
made to all of them the difference between life 
and death. 

A short skirmish disposed of the rebel pick- 
ets, and the raiders rode on—on into the night, 
and through the night, and through the next 
day, without halting, except at the town of De- 
catur, where they captured and paroled seventy- 
live prisoners, destroyed two warehouses full of 
commissary stores, four car-loads of ammuni- 
tion, burned the railroad bridges and trestle- 
work, and captured two trains of cars and two 
locomotives. Eighty miles they had marched 
on the 23d and 24th, and this, too, after the 
tremendous exertions of the passage through the 
wamps on the 22d. On the 25th three men 
vere found to be too much prostrated to go far- 
ther. With sad partings their comrades left 
hem to an uncertain fate on the plantation of 
Mr. Dore, near Raleigh. Indeed the whole 
‘ommand were so utterly exhausted that, in 
pite of the imminence of their danger, they ac- 
omplished but twenty miles on the 25th. The 
vext day, Sunday the 26th, they pushed on forty- 
one miles in a drenching rain. At one o'clock 
on the morning of Monday, through darkness 
and mud, they resumed their march, and reached 


the Pearl River again, now a more formidable 
barrier than when sixty miles nearer its soures 
they had crossed it on a slender bridge. It was 
Colonel Grierson’s plan to cross at the George- 
town ferry. Here again the,river held in its si- 
lent grasp the fate of the entire command. Col 
onel Prime, as before, pressed forward in the 
advance, but this time with only two hundred 
picked men. He left camp, as we have above 
mentioned, at two o'clock in the morning, and 
riding thirteen miles before the early summer 
daylight, reached the river shore only to find the 
ferry-boat moored on the other side. Here was 
adilemma of dangers. The river must be crossed 
But to call upon a rebel ferry-man for the service 
was too hazardous. A powerful trooper spurred 
his horse into the rusHing current and endecav- 
ored to swim over to the boat. But man and 
beast were swept quickly down the stream and 
barely escaped with life. 

While the whole band were sitting silently 
upon their horses, dismayed and baffled, th 
lazy owner of the boat came strolling down t 
the shore, and in merciful ignorance of uniforms, 
supposed that he was addressing the First Reg 
ment of Alabama Cavalry, just from Mobile. T\ 
his inquiry if they wished to cross, the Colopel 


l- 


| replied, with admirably feigned nonchalance, in 


the genuine twang of Southern poor whites 

**Wa’al yes, some of us do want to cross 
But it seems harder to wake up your nigger 
ferry-man than to catch the cursed conscripts.’ 

The gulled proprietor was instantly alive with 
zealgto serve his friends. He roused the sleep- 
ing ferry-man, placed his boat at the disposal 
of the regiment, and hospitably breakfasted the 
Colone® Half an hour after, as the troops wer 
hurrying toward Hazlehurst, they met and cap- 
tured the rebel courier riding post-haste to the 
ferry, to give the warning which would have pre- 
vented their escape. At Hazlehurst they cut 
the telegraph wires, and captured and destroyed 
a large number of cars loaded with ammunition, 
shells, and army stores of all kinds. Here Cap- 
tain Forbes, who, it will be remembered, had, 
with thirty-five men, undertaken the mission to 
Macon, from near Starkville, rejoined his regi- 
ment just after they had crossed Pearl River. 
They had successfully followed the trail of the 
raiders, and were all safe. 

On the night of the 27th our heroes encamped 
at Gallatin. Here they captured a 32-pounder 
rifled Parrott gun and fourteen hundred pounds 
of powder, which were en route to Grand Gulf. 
They had traveled this day thirty-seven miles 
The next day, Tuesday the 28th, they were 
again early onthe march. Four companies were 
detailed, under Captain Trafton, to make a cir- 
cuit through Bahala to destroy the railroad 
dépét and the transportation there. This littl 
band left the camp at sunrise, and having suc- 
cessfully performed their mission, rejoined their 
comrades at night, having performed during the 
day a journey of thirty miles more than the rest 
of the command. During the day they had sev- 
eral skirmishes, and, without any loss to tliem- 
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selves, captured and paroled about thirty prison- 
ers. 

After a short night of rest, at sunrise of 
Wednesday the 29th all were again in the sad- 
dle, directing their course toward Brookhaven, on 
the New Orleansand Jackson Railroad. The Sev- 
enth Illinois were in the advance, and charged, 
at full gallop, through the streets of the town, 
burned the dépét, cars, and bridges, and paroled 
over two hundred prisoners. The people of 
Brookhaven were at first frantic with terror, im- 
agining that the whole town was to be com- 
mitted to the flames. But as soon as they dis- 
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sacredly regarded, the scales of prejudice and 
delusion fell from their eyes, and the citizen: 
crowded around our troops, begging to be paroled. 
The same was the case in many other villages. 
As soon as the personal apprehensions of thx 
inhabitants were allayed, they were profuse it 
their hospitalities and in their expressions of 
hope that the Union would be restored. Col- 
onel Grierson himself writes : 

‘*The strength of the rebels has been over- 
estimated. They have neither the armies no: 
the resources we have given them credit for 
Passing through their country I found thousands 


covered that private property and rights were of good Union men, who were ready and anxious 
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to return to their allegiance the moment they 
could do so with safety to themselves and fami- 
lies. They will rally around the old flag by 
scores wherever our army advances. I could 
have brought away a thousand with me, who 
were anxious to come—men whom I found fa- 
gitives from their homes hid in the swamps and 
forests, where they were hunted like wild beasts 
by conscripting officers with blood-hounds.” 

This testimony, -from officers who had ridden 
through eight hundred miles of rebel territory, 
is unanswerably strong, and proves that the re- 
bellion neither originated among nor is support- 
ed by the masses of the people. 


On the morning of the 30th sunrise found the 
column again under way, and still carrying dev- 
astation in its track. Running along the rail- 
road at Bogue Chito they burned the dépdt cars 
and bridges, and following on as far as Summit 
burned all the bridges and trestle-work on the 
way. In the village of Summit they found sev- 
eral cars and a large amount of Government 
stores, which they destroyed. They then en- 
camped a little beyond the village for the night, 
having marched during the day twenty-eight 
miles. 

The next day, Friday, May 1, they broke 
camp at daylight, and plunging into the woods, 
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avoiding the main roads, which they well knew| scouts, rode upon the bridge and was immedi- 


were by this time teeming with infuriate rebels, | 

bore steadfastly on, by the compass, to their | 
goal in the Southwest. When near the village | 
of Osyka they were compelled to return to the 
main road to avail themselves of a bridge, by | 
which only they could cross an important | 
stream. Here they fell into an ambush. About | 
eighty rebels were skulking in a thicket, where, | 
unseen, they could take deliberate aim at any | 
who should attempt to pass. The gallant Lieu- | 
tenant-Colonel Blackburn, a little too reckless | 
of danger, without sufficient scrutiny of the | 
lurking- places around, at the head of his 


| were posted along the banks. 


| ately struck down by a volley which wounded 
him severely jn the thigh, and slightly on the 
head. This was the first serious disaster of the 
expedition. Colonel Prince immediately dis- 
mounted his men and charged into the thicket. 
The rebels were speedily put to flight, and the 
column marched on. They reached the Amity 
River at ten o’clock at night. Rebel pickets 
But the angel 
of safety, who had guarded the river passes for 
them hitherto, did not fail them here. A deep 
sleep was sent upon the eyes of the enemy, so 
that they forded the waters within gun-shot of 
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the picket lines and were undisturbed, Forty 
miles they had marched this day. 

With th® earliest dawn of the next morning, 
Saturday, May 2, they were again upon the 
move. They had marched but a few miles ere 
the Sixth Illinois, which was in the advance, 
surprised and destroyed a rebel camp at Sandy 
Creek. A few hours later the Illinois Seventh 
gave the grand, final glory to the expedition by 
‘apturing, within a short distance of Baton 
Rouge, forty-two of Stuart’s Mississippi cavalry, 
with their Colonel at their head. 

Dusty, haggard, way-worn, and ragged, but 
with a wild fire of delight and pride in their 
eyes, these heroes, at mid-day of 
May 2, galloped into the streets of Baton 
Rouge. The story of their arrival and of their 
incredible adventures ran with the echoes of 
their horses’ hoofs, and the furor of wondering 
excitement was indescribable. Nothing like it 
had been known during the war. Seventeen 
hundred men had ridden throngh the entire 
State of Mississippi, from the northeast to the 
southwest corner, encountering every conceiva- 
ble danger and enduring inconceivable hard- 
ships. Thousands of rebels had been trying to 
follow, to intercept, to find them. But with 
‘consummate skill and matchless bravery Col- 
mel Grierson had escaped them by circuits, 
outwitted them by ruses, and attacked and 
routed them with far inferior numbers. 

Skirmishing through the day and marching 
through the night, burning and destroying 
thousands of dollars’ worth of public rebel prop- 
‘rty in every town through which he passed, 
ind paroling hundreds of captives, he still kept 
steadily on his southwestern line of march till 
the seventeenth day brought Baton Rouge in 
view. The exploits of Morgan, Stuart, and 
Wheeler, boasted as they have been, are as 
child’s play in comparison with such a raid as 
this. The endurance of the lauded Southern 
cavalry has never been put to so severe a test as 
were the nerve and limb of Grierson’s men in 
this exploit. 

During the last thirty hours they rode eighty 
miles, engaged in three skirmishes, destroyed 
large quantities of camp equipage and military 
stores, burned bridges, swam one river, took for- 
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ty-two prisoners and a number of horses. This, 
too, without a halt and without food. Tight- 
ening their cavalry belts to stay the pangs of 
hunger, they slept sound sleep, sitting upright 
upon their horses, during the hours of that last 
terrible night. A near carbine shot would rouse 
them for an instant, to a sharp wheel of their 
steeds, and an alert readiness to repel the ene- 
my. But the danger passed “hey were aslecy 
again in a moment, and riding blindly forward 
till the next shock. 

In this raid Colonel Grierson rode eight hun- 
dred miles through a country swarming with 
He had no other guides than rude coun- 
ty maps and a pocket-compass. He was. often 
entangled in swamps where many of his horses 
became inextricably mired. The men, thus dis- 
mounted, removed their saddles, placed them on 
other led beasts, and pushed vigorously on. All 
the way Colonel Grierson had to rely upon the 
country for forage and provisions. The ne 
cessity for rapid movement was such that they 
could rarely catch an hour for sleep. They cut 
three railroads, burned nine bridges, destroyed 
two locomotives and nearly two hundred cars ; 
broke up three rebel camps, destroyed more than 
four millions’ worth of rebel governmental prop- 
perty ; captured and paroled one thousand pris- 
oners, and brought in with them twelve hundred 
-aptured horses. 

Every where the negroes welcomed these he- 
roic adventurers, and assisted them in every pos- 
sible way. Five hundred of these dark-skinned 
patriots, men of bold heart and stalwart limb, 
followed them into Baton Rouge on horses which 
they had borrowed, like the children of Israel, 
from their old oppressors. General Grierson 
said that, in his opinion, he could have organ- 
ized and brought with him two brigades of col- 
ored men if he had possessed the necessary 
arms. 

The moral effect of this raid must have been 
very great, not only in teaching the rebels a re- 
spect for the cavalry arm of our service, but in 
enhancing its claims to the respect of our own 
Government, who, in the earlier months of the 
war, were totally obtuse in regard to it, and were 
slow to learn by the severest lessons of loss at 
the hands of Stuart and John Morgan. 
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PEACE. 


On last year’s blossoming graves, with summer calm, 


H that the bells in all these silent spires 
Would clash their clangor on the sleeping air, 
Ring their wild music out with throbbing choirs, 
Ring peace in every where! 


Oh that this wave of sorrow surging o'er 
The red, red land would wash away its stain— 
Drown out the angry fire from shore to shore, 
And give it peace again! 


Loud in his happy tangle hums the bee; 
Nature forgets her hurt, and finds her balm-— 
Alas! and why not we? 


Spirit of God! that moved upon the face 
Of the waters, and bade ancient chaos cease, 
Shine, shine again o’er this tumultuous space, 


Thou that art Prince of Peace! 
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ATR summer birds, away ! 
No more 
The golden sun doth pour 
His cheering ray 
Upon green tree, or greener field; 
No more the meadow or the brook may yield 
Their store of food; no more the air is rife 
With dainty nutriment of insect life; 
Prithee, no longer stay! 
Ye can not shelter in the leafless tree, 
Ye can not bide in chill adversity— 
Fair summer guests, away ! 
We wish you well, although we say, depart 


PASSAGE. 


We wish you well;—yet dearer to our heart 

Are they, who, when the summer days have fled, 
And dreary winter reigneth in their stead, 

Cling closer to us;—who, when the cold rime 
Covers with sheeted frost the field and tree, 
Sing us glad songs of the glad summer t' me, 

Of joys that have been, and again shall be. 
True friends alone are ye, who, when the cold 
Of sorrow desolates our home and hearth, 
Making the Yule-fire dead, and young hearts o'*, 
Thaw with sweet songs the winter in our brea*t; 
Sweet summer songs,—not of « changing earth, 
But of a changeless Heaven of never-ending rest! 





A TOUR THROUGH ARIZONA 


A TOUR 
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PLEASANT drive of two hours through 
the beautiful valley of the Santa Cruz 
brought us to the hacienda of the San Antonio 
Mining Company, now in charge of Mr. Yerkes, 
an intelligent American, who received us with 
great kindness and hospitality. The buildings 
f the hacienda do not at present admit of very 
sumptuous accommodations; but here, at least, 
we found, for the first time since leaving Tucson, 
a living nucleus of American civilization—houses 
with fire-places and fires in them, rude attempts 
at beds and tables, and a people who furnished 
us with wood free of charge, and offered us from 
their scanty store of provisions whatever we 
needed. A mill, with smelting furnaces and a 
small engine, had just been erected for reducing 
the ores, and would be put in operation as soon 
as the necessary facilities for working the mine 
could be obtained. 

The San Antonio Mine is situated about six 
miles from the reduction works, in a spur of 
the Santa Cruz Mountains. The ore is rich 
in argentiferous galena and lead, easily man- 
aged, and will doubtless yield profitable re- 
sults. It is questionable if the silver lodes in 
this vicinity will pfoduce so large a proportion 
of rich ores to the ton as those of the Santa Rita 
and Cerro Colorado Mountains, but it has been 
well demonstrated that they are deep, boldly- 
defined, and reliable; and will, if properly work- 
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|ed, amply recompense the labor and capital in- 
| vested in them. The magnificent grazing lands 

of the valleys into which the spurs of the mount- 
|}ains run; the abundant supply of fine oak tim- 
| ber on the foot-hills ; the facilities for procuring 
| provisions from Sonora, and easy access by good 
roads to the ports of the Gulf, afford them pe- 
culiar advantages, which would be greatly en- 
hanced if we possessed the small strip of territory 
extending as far south as Libertad. No traveler 
| passing through this region can fail to be struck 
with the sagacity of the Mexican Commissioners 
in running the boundary-line. 

Mr. Yerkes fave us the only detailed and re- 
liable account we had yet received of the assas- 
sination by the Apaches of Mr. J. B. Mills and 
| Mr. Edwin Stevens, which had recently taken 

place in a cafion about three miles from the 
hacienda, on the trail to the Patagonia or Mowry 
Mine. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 29th 
of December, while Mr. Yerkes was preparing 
breakfast in his cabin, Mr. Mills and Mr. Stevens 
rode up and stopped on their way from Santa 
Cruz to the Mowry Mine. Mills was in th 
employ of Sylvester Mowry, Esq., the proprietoi 
of the mine, and was about to turn over the 
| management to Stevens, who had just arrived 
from Guyamas, in company with Mr. Samuel 


F. Butterworth, President of the Arizona Mining 
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Company. The dis- 
tance from Santa Cruz 
to the Patagonia (as it 
is commonly called by 
the Mexicans) is about 
fifteen miles, the haci- 
enda of San Antonio 
being a little less than 
half-way. 

Some conversation 
ensued when they rode 
up, Yerkes pressing 
them to stop a while 
and take some break- 
fast before riding any 
farther. They said 
they were anxious to 
get on; but finally con- 
cluded to take break- 
fast. Both were in ex- 
cellent spirits, and full 
of lifeand hope. Aft- 
er staying about an 
hour they mounted 
their horses and rode 
off toward the cafion. 
‘This was the last Mr. 
Yerkes ever saw of 
them alive. <A short 
time after two Mexi- 
can boys came run- 
ning in, breathless and 
panic-stricken, stating 
that while on the way 
over to the mine, a 
little beyond the en- 
trance into the cafion, 
they saw on the top of 
the ridge, which they 
had taken for safety, a 
large number of fresh 
Apache tracks, form- 
ing a trail into the ca- 
fon. They immediate- 

ly turned back, but had 
not proceeded far when 
they saw two Ameri- 
cans on horseback rap- 
idly enter the cafion. 
Suspecting that an am- 
bush was prepared in 
advance, they shouted, 
** Apaches! Los Apa- 
ches!” but owing to the distance, or noise of the 
horses’ hoofs, failed to make themselves heard. 
They then waited a while till they heard the firing 
of many guns in rapid succession, by which they 
knew that the Indians had attacked the two 
horsemen. Mr. Yerkes and three American 
employés at his house immediately seized their 
arms and rode out to the cafion. It was quite 
silent. The dead bodies:of the two young men 
lay by the road-side, naked and disfigured with 
wounds. Arrows were scattered around them, 
and many were found sticking in their bodies. 
Stevens was doubtless killed at the first fire. 
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| He lay close to a little arroya that intersects the 
trail, and seemed to have fallen directly from 
his horse at the point of attack. The body of 
Mills was found thirty yards to the left, on the 
slope of the cafion, close by a tree behind which 
he had evidently made a stand and fought for 
some time. Marks of a desperate struggle were 
seen all over the ground. Both bodies were en- 
tirely stripped, with the exception of a portion 
of the boots, which the savages in their hurry 
could not pull off. Stevens’s body was lanced 
in several places, but he had evidently received 





| his death-wound from a rifle-ball at the first fire. 












That of Mills was pierced with balls, arrows, and 
lances, showing seventeen distinct wounds, most 
of them mortal. 

A month had just elapsed when we visited the 
spot. Mr. Yerkes accompanied us, and pointed 
out each scene of the disaster. Abundant signs 
of the struggle were stiil visible. We picked up 
several broken arrows which had been pulled out 
f the bodies, some of them still bearing the 
marks of blood. 





APACHE BOOTS, HEAD-DRESS, SADDLE, ETO. 


The place was peculiarly adapted to an am- 
bush of this kind. A thick growth of bunch- 
grass and oak timber, with patches of brush- 
wood, covers the sides of the ecafion, which are 
rocky and precipitous. The road winds through 
the bottom, coming suddenly upon a small ar- 
roya about four feet deep, fringed with sacatone, 
and crosses nearly at right angles. In this ar- 
roya, shielded from observation by the banks 
and grassy tufts, the Apaches lay concealed, so 
that upon the approach of their victims the 
muzzles of their guns could not have been more 
than a few paces from the bodies of the unsus- 
pecting horsemen. 

It is characteristic of life in Arizona that both 
of these young men were well acquainted with 
the dangers of the country. Stevens had served 
on the Overland Mail route, and was universally 
esteemed as a brave, sagacious, and intelligent 
man. Mills had lived and traveled in Arizona 
fer several years, and had seen many tragic ex- 
amples of the cunning and cruelty of these In- 
dians; but like all who have lost their lives in 
a similar manner, had become accustomed to 
such scenes. Men of this kind are too apt to 
rely upon their courage and fire-arms; when it 
is a noted fact that in most cases they are mur- 
dered without a chance of defense. It was still 
more characteristic of the country, as showing 
the recklessness acquired by habit, that scarcely 
two years had elapsed since Dr. Titus, of the 
Mowry Mine, lost his life in a similar manner, 
at this very place. He was passing through the 
cafion with a Delaware Indian, when they jvere 
waylaid and fired upon by the Apaches. The 
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Delaware was killed at the first fire. Titus dis- 
mounted from his horse, and fought his way on 
foot about two hundred yards up the cafion. 
He would doubtless have effected his escape had 
not one of the Indians crept upon him from the 
rear and shot him through the hip. Although 
the wound was not mortal he was satisfied that 
he could not get away, surrounded as he was by 
savages who were shooting their arrows at hin 
from every bush. ‘To avoid the tortures which 
they usually inflict upon their prisoners he end- 
|}ed hi$ own life by shooting himself in the head 
|The Apaches afterward, in describing the fight 
|} at Fronteras, said they were abeut to give it up 
| when Titus received the wound in the hip. They 
| knew they had him then. The Chief said he 
|was a brave man, and would not permit his 
body to be mutilated. When it is consideted 
that the common practice of these wretches is 
to hang their victims by the heels to a tree an 
put a slow fire under their heads, few men of 
generous feelings will be disposed to propounce 
judgment upon the manner in which Dr. Titus 
ended his life. Under all circumstances, I be- 
lieve it is best that we should live as long as we 
can, for while there is life there is hope; but no 
man really knows what he would do in such a 
case as this. 

I visited the burial-place of these young me 
at the Mowry Mines. On the rise of a hill 
overlooking the valley of the Hacienda, sur- 
rounded by mountains clothed with the verdur: 
of oak groves, with an almost perpetual summer 
sky overhead, far isolated from the busy haunts 
of the civilized world, lie the remains of seven 
teen white men. Fifteen of the number are the 
victims of violence. Only two of them died 
from ordinary causes. Three graves, close in a 
row, prominently mark the ground — one the 
grave of Dr. Titus; the last two, covered with 
freshly-spaded earth, with a board at the head 
of each, bearing respectively the simple inserip- 
tions : 

J. B. Miiis, Jr. 
December 29th, 1863. 
E. C, STEVENS. 
December 29th, 1563. 


A few miles beyond the cafion we came toa 
series & hills covered with a fine growth of oak 
timber. Here we found the first indications we 
had enjoyed for some weeks of life and industry. 
Cords of wood lay piled up on the wayside ;* the 
sound of the axe reverberated from hill to hill; 
the smoke of many charcoal pits filled the air, 
and teamsters, with heavily-laden wagons, were 
working their way over the rugged trails and by- 
paths. Gradually the road became better de- 
fined, and the clearings more extensive, till we 
came to the brow of a hill overlooking the haci- 
enda. 

A more pieturesque or cheering view I had 
rarely seen. Down in a beautiful little valley 
of several hundred acres, aimost embosomed in 
trees, stand the reduction works, store-houses 
and peon quarters of the Mowry Silver Mines. 
Smoke rose in curling clouds from the main 
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chimney, which stands like an obelisk in the 
centre of the mill, and sulphurons vapors whirled 
up from the long row of smelting furnaces in the 
rear. The busy hum of the steam-engine and 
fly-wheels fell with a lively effect upon the ear ; 
the broad, smooth plaza in front of the works 
was dotted with wagons and teams, discharging 
their freight of wood and ore; and under the 
shade of the surrounding trees, amidst the pic- 
turesque little huts of the peons, groups of wo- 
men and children, clothed in the loose, varie- 
gated costume of the country, gave a pleasing, 
domestic interest to the Beene. It was the last 
of the month, and consequently pay-day—a very 
welcome and important day all over the world, 
but especially in this isolated region, where pay- 
days are scarce. Such an event, within fifteen 
miles of Santa Cruz, rises to the diggity of a 
grand public institution. The citizens of Santa 
Cruz, who, as already stated, are not proverbial 
for energy, seem to be inspired with new life on 
occasions of this kind, and never fail to visit the 
mines in large numbers for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the general rejoicing. For two or 
three days the whole hacienda presents a lively 
and characteristic scene. Work is out of the 
question, so far as the peons are concerned. 
Under the shade of every tree sits a group of 
thriftless vagabonds, conspicuous for their dirty 


skins and many-colored serapas, shuffling the | 


inevitable pack of cards, or casting their fortune 
of greasy “ holies” upon the capricious hazards 
of monte. The earnings of a month are soon 
disposed of ; the women and children are left 





houses ; the workmen are stupefied with mescai 
and many nights of debauch; and when all is 
over—the fandango at an end—the monte-tables 
packed up, every miner bankrupt, and no mor 
goods or moncy to be had, the posse of sharpers 
from the border-line of Sonora take their leave 
and thus it goes from month to month. Al 
though these poor wretches live from hand t: 
mouth they are generally cheerful and happy 
If they could see their way a few months ahea 
they would probably die. 

This brings me to the reflection that, under 
the existing system of labor in Southern Ari- 
zona, the silver mines can never be developed t 
their full capacity or profitably worked.  T! 
Santa Rita, Cerro Colorado, and Cahuabia mines 
have been tried in this way, and the result has 
been invariably unfortunate. Many valuabl 
lives have been sacrificed, and vast amounts of 
property lost by the treachery, dishonesty, and 
incapacity of this class of workmen. 

It may justly be contended that no other class 
has been available hitherto; that this is the 
cheapest and most convenient labor that could 
be obtained—indeed the only labor ; but the re- 
sult, I think, sufficiently demonstrates that it can 
not be relied upon. It is true, fifteen dollars a 
month, payable mostly in goods at high prices. 
for men who have had more or less experience 
in the working of mines, can not be considered 
an extravagant rate of wages. But that must 
be determined by the result. Expenses hav« 
never yet been paid in any of the mines opened 
in Arizona by American capitalists. There will 


dependent upon new advances from the store-| be no difficulty in procuring reliable white labor 
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as soon as there is any security for life and prop- ' 


erty. The climate of Arizona is far more genial 
than that of Nevada, where white labor is abund- 
ant. Men can be found to work wherever they 
receive an adequate compensation for their serv- 
ices. I do not believe it would be practicable 
wholly or at once to dispense with Mexican 
labor. It can always to some extent be made 
available for the lower grades of mining opera- 
tions. Under the preponderance of a higher 
and more intelligent class of labor it may be- 
come both convenient and profitable. 

During the afternoon we paid a visit to the 
mine, which is situated in the side of a hill 
about a quarter of a mile from the offices and 
head-quarters. 

A number of Mexicans were at work getting 
out the ore, and the scene upon our arrival was 
both picturesque and lively. I took a seat a 
little on one side of the ‘‘dump,” and made a 
sketch which will convey a better idea of the 
general appearance of a silver mine in Arizona 
than any written description. 

The Patagonia, now called the Mowry Mine, 
was probably known to the Mexicans, and worked 
by them many years ago. The Americans first 
discovered it in 1858. In 1860 it became the 
property of Sylvester Mowry, Esq. It is situ- 
ated within ten miles of the boundary-line be- 
tween Sonora and Arizona; is 6160 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is distant 280 miles 
from Gnyamas on the Gulf of California. 

It is not my purpose in these casual sketches 
to write a report on the condition and prospects 


of each silver or gold mine in the Territory « 

Arizona, even if I possessed the requisite know]- 
edge of mining operations. ’ 
therefore, in reference to the Mowry Mine, that 
the lode appears to be large, bold, and well de 
fined, and the ore of fair average richness. It 
is composed of argentiferous galena, impreg- 


I can only say 


nated with arsenic, and is easily reduced by 
smelting. Three distinct veins are perceptible, 
which cross each other in the principal lode. 
The ore which was in process of reduction at 
the time of my visit yielded, as I was informed, 
about forty dollars to the ton. It was not the 
richest, nor could it be considered a fair aver- 
age. Mr. Kiistel, the distinguished metallur- 
gist, author of the ‘‘ Processes of Silver and 
Gold Extraction,” etc., visited the mine about 
a month prior to my arrival, and made a thor- 
ough examination of its ores and resources. 
From a report made by him it would appear 
that some of the ores average $350 to the ton. 
If the mines were properly worked he estimates 
that a general average of $50 to $70 to the ton 
might be obtained; and he mentions among the 
advantages in fluxing the presence of iron ore, 
manganese, and lime. The result of one day’s 
working he found to be as follows: Produce of 
twenty tons in silver, $1200; in lead, $480—to- 
tal, 1680; expenses of reduction, mining, etc.. 
#400—profit, $1280. This result is highly en- 
couraging ; but the probability is, a more per- 
fect and extensive system of operations would 
greatly enhance the net proceeds of the mine. 
At the time of our visit this property was in 
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the hands of the Deputy-Marshal of New Mexi- 
co, who held it on behalf of the United States. 
Mr. Mowry, it appears, had been arrested and 
imprisoned by order of General J. H. Carleton, 
and the mine seized under the Confiscation Act. 
Of the merits of the difficulty I have no knowl- 
edge. It appears, however, that Mr. Mowry 
was discharged by the court which tried his case. 
His property, I believe, has since been restored 
to him by order of the Government. 





SYLVESTER MOWRY. 


This gentleman’s career in Arizona has been 
singularly adventurous and varied. In 1855 
he was an officer of the Federal army at Fort 
Yuma. An expedition which he made into the 
wilds of Arizona inspired him with a high opin- 
ion of its great mineral resources, and a most 
enthusiastic estimate of its future destiny. He 
resigned his position in the army, and spent 
several years in exploring the country and at- 
tempting to procure a recognition of its claims 
by Government. At one period he was elected 
a delegate to Congress, and visited Washington 
for the purpose of procuring a Territorial organi- 
zation; but his object was defeated by sectional 
dissensions in that body. Mr. Mowry is well 
known throughout the United States. His 
name is inseparably connected with that of 
Arizona. It is a part of himself. He once de- 
clared, in a moment of passion, when his term 
of residence was questioned, that ‘‘ he was born 
there!” Certainly no man has done more for 
the new Territory than he, and no man loves it 
better. 

We spent the day very pleasantly, visiting 
the principal objects of interest at the Patagonia. 
After enjoying a luxurious dinner at head-qnar- 
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ters, and various hospitable ‘‘ smiles,” we rod 
back by the valley road to the hacienda of th 
|San Antonio. The climate of the Patagonia is 
| unsurpassed—I might almost say unequaled 
How such a paradise ever came to be chris 
tened after the chilly, fog-smitten land, wher 
‘¢ giants grow and storms do blow,” I am unabk 
to conjecture. No wonder Mr. Mowry prefers 
his own name, which, if not so euphonious, is 
at least less suggestive of howling winds and 
| fishy natives. 
| #An early start from tHe hacienda of San An- 
|tonio enabled us to make an unusually good 
|day’s journey. We reached Santa Cruz just as 
|the sun was peeping over the mountains, but 
were delayed some time im procuring eorn fo 
our animals. For the benefit of travelers in 
this region it may be well to mention that for- 
age and provisions are exceedingly scarce, and 
can only be procured at a few of the principal 
points. From Tucson to the border-line no- 
thing whatever is to be had. There are no 
white inhabitants, and consequently nothing is 
produced except the small pittance of food raised 
by the Papago Indians. It will be easily un 
| derstood, therefore, how difficult and inconven 
ient it is to travel in this country. With wag- 
ons a considerable: number of animals are re- 
quired, and these must haul their own forage, 
besides provisions for a party large enough t 
protect the train from Indian hostilities. Th« 
grazing, it is true, is excellent in the southern 
range, but for heavy work the draught teams re- 
quire more substantial nourishment than grass 

Our journey down the valley of the Santa 
Cruz was one of the most agreeable in our en 
tire tour. We were accompanied by Senor 
Commodoran, an intelligent Mexican, whos 
friendship toward Americans traveling througl 
the country has long been proverbial. It was 
he who, upon receiving neWs of the attack upo1 
Mr. Butterworth, got up a party and went ou 
to his relief. 

After passing through the cafion of the Sai 
Lazaro we entered a valley which opens out int 
a magnificent grazing range, extending nearly 2( 
miles to the foot-hills of the Pinitos Mountains 
Groves of cotton-wood of gigantic size fringe th« 
stream at intervals of every few miles; the grass 
is wonderfully luxuriant, covering the valley 
and hill-sides as far as the eye can reach with a 
rich gold-colored carpeting; the slopes of th« 
hills and mountains are beautifully adorned 
with groves of oak, ash, hackberry, and variou 
kinds of shrubbery, through the foliage of whicl: 
the bright yellow grass glistens like a patchwork 
of gold; and far in the distance this glowing 
combination of colors is outlined by the purpk 
peaks of innumerable Sierras, shivered by some 
tremendous convulsion of the earth into the 
wildest and most fantastic forms. Such sun- 
rises and sunsets, such marvelous richness of 
coloring, such magic lights and shades, I have 
never seen equaled in Europe, not even in Ita-" 
ly or the islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 
Our camp for the night was under a fine 
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CAMP 


grove of cotton-wood, where the grass, shaded 
from the crisping rays of the sun, grew up in 
luxuriant masses high over our heads. Here 
we cut and slashed at the tufts, and burned out 
broad spaces for our fires, of which there was 
constant danger, till our camp was secure from 
conflagration ; and then the venison and wild- 
ducks were quickly placed in the frying-pans, 
and their savory odors mingled with the pleas- 
ant fumes of the coffee-pot, and the creature- 
comforts of earth were ours in perfection. No 
prince or potentate in the plenitude of his pow- 
er, no rich man counting his hoards, was ever 
half so happy as we, the way-worn, dust-cover- 
ed, sun-burnt travelers in Arizona. Prominent 
in the distance stood the chimney-like peak of 


the Pinitos, and around us, for a circle of 30 or 
40 miles, arose the rugged ranges of the Santa | 


Cruz, Arizuma, and Santa Rita mountains. At 


sunset the scene was magnificent beyond descrip- | 
No human art is adequate to catch the | 


tion. 
infinite variety of outline and the incomparable 
richness of the atmospheric tints in this enchant- 
ing region. Even our volunteer soldiers, rough 
as most of them were, enjoyed it, and constant- 
ly burst forth into extravagant praises of the 
country. 

We were now in a very dangerous pass of 
the Apaches, and it became necessary to keep a 
sharp look-out for our animals. Strict injunc- 


tions were given to the guard to keep up a vig- | 


ilant watch. Most of us, as we lay down in the 
grass, had some serious thoughts, yet all mani- 
fested a strong desire to have a brush with the 
enemy. 


Vor. XXX.—No. 177.—U 


The night was calm and beautiful, the | 


AT THE PINITOS MOUNTAINS, 


whole canopy of heaven literally glowing with 
It must have been a little beyond mid- 


during a period of the most profound si- 


stars. 
night, 
lence, 


that our ears were saluted by the sharp, 
quick report of a rifle, and some unaccountable 
commotion among the men, who at once rushed 
from their resting-places, carbines in hand, in 
search of the supposed Apaches. 
time before the cause of the alarm could be as- 


It was some 


certained. A foolish sailor, who had turned 
soldier, ha»pening to be on guard, discovered, 
as he supposed, an Apache creeping toward him, 
and, without waiting to challenge the object, 
fired his gun. ‘The object disappeared for a 
time in the grass. Search was made, and at 
length the dead body of our own faithful watch- 
dog, which had accompanied us during the whole 
journey, was discovered. Poor Bull had be- 
come a general favorite. The man who killed 
him at once fell into disgrace, and never again 
had any peace of body or mind. He was sent 
back to the garrison at Tucson by the first op- 
portunity. Before our departure from the scene 
of this canine tragedy, which produced a gloom 
all over camp, the soldiers gave the body of Bull 
a decert burial in military form, and fired a sa- 
lute of four guns over his grave. 

Sefior Commodoran was accompanied by an 
old Mexican—one of the eseort by whom Mr. 
Butterworth had been deserted during his re- 
cent fray with the Apaches. About 15 miles 
beyond San Lazaro we reached the scene of the 
attack, of which I made a sketch. 

As an illustration of the hazards of life in 
Arizona, tending to show the causes which have 
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hitherto retarded the development of the mines 
in that region, a brief narrative of Mr. Butter- 
worth’s adventure will not be uninteresting. 
The positions of honor and trust occupied by 
this gentleman as United States District Attor- 
ney of Mississippi, and more recently as Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States at New York, 
together with his recognized financial abilities, 
and his eminent services in the adjustment of 
the great Almaden difficulty, have rendered his 
name familiar to the public throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Upon the completion of his business 
last year as President of the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Mines, he received, before his de- 
parture from the Pacific coast, an urgent request 
from some prominent capitalists in New York 
to visit the silver regions of Arizona, and report 
upon their condition and prospects. At the 
same time he was appointed President of the 
Arizona Mining Company, and every facility 
was tendered him for the prosecution of his 
inquiries in the new Territory. A spirit of 
adventure and a desire to see something of 
a country which was beginning to attract so 
much attention, with a laudable ambition to aid 
in its development, induced Mr. Butterworth to 
accept these flattering propositions; and on or 
about the Ist of December he left San Francisco 
by steamer for Guyamas. His party consisted 
of Mr. Kiistel, metallurgist, and Mr. Higgins and 
Mr. Janin, two young gentlemen of scientific at- 
tainments. 

Nothing of particular interest occurred be- 
tween Guyamas and Santa Cruz. On their ar- 
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rival there Mr. Kiist 
and Mr. Higgins pro- 
ceeded to the Patago- 
nia mines with instruc- 

tions to cross over by 

the way of Santa R ta 
and meet Mr. Butter- 
worth and Mr. Janin 

at Tubac. 

On the same dav of 

the massacre of Mill 

and Stevens (Decem 

ber 29), about five oj 

six hours later, Mr 

Butterworth’s party 

which consisted of Mr 
Janin, five Mexicans, 
an American driver. 

and himself, were pro 
eceding along the road 
a little beyond the de- 
serted ranch of Santa 
Barbara, when a band 

of Apaches, number 

ing some twenty-five or 

thirty, made an atta: 

upon them from tl 

brushwood fringing th 
bed of the Santa Cruz 

River. As soon as th 

Indians appeared they 
commenced yelling 
like devils, and firing their guns and bows 
and arrows, evidently with a view of produc- 
ing confusion at the first shock of the attuck. 
Mr. Butterworth called upon his men to stand 
by the wagons, and expressed his belief thai 
they could easily whip the Apaches. The am- 
bulance and baggage wagons were driven uj 
to a mesquit-tree a little to the right of th 
}road, where the animals could be secured. 
Meantime the Indians had come out of their 
| ambush and set fire to the grass, which was tall 
and dry. The flames swept down upon the 
wagons so rapidly that it was found necessary 
to abandon the shelter of the tree, and make for 
a rise of ground about two hundred yards dis- 
| tant, where the position would be advantageous 
|for a fight. Just as they reached this point, 
the Indians shouting and yelling all around them, 
the grass was again fired to windward, and the 
flames swept down toward them with fearful ra- 
pidity. Mr. Butterworth stood by the ambu- 
| lance, armed with a double-barreled shot-gun, 
with which he kept the Indians at bay for some 
time. Young Janin had one of Henry’s rifles, 
and fired five or six shots at them, with what 
effect it was impossible to tell. While these 
two were making vigorous battle the five Mexi- 
cans were making tracks over the hills, so that 
| when Butterworth undertook to muster his men 
| he was unable to see any of them. The last he 
saw of his American driver, who up to this pe- 
| riod was a great Indian fighter, that valiant in- 
| dividual had unhitched one of the mules, and 
was riding full tilt after the Mexicans—doubt- 
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less with a firm determination to bring them 
back if ever he overtook them. But neither he 
nor they appeared on the battle-ground again. 
Che Indians perceiving their advantage, began 
to press in rather forcibly. Young Janin be- 
iaved with great coolness. Turning to Butter- 
worth, who had reserved his fire for the last des- 
erate struggle, he said, ‘‘ Colonel, I can’t see 
them very well—lend me your specs!” But the 
Colonel saw no speculation in that, and merely 
observed-—‘‘ No; you had better save yourself, 
Janin.” ‘I won’t desert you,” said Janin; 
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‘but they're getting 
rather too many for 
us, Colonel, and I 
think had both 
better leave.” 


we 


this time there were 
between twenty and 
thirty of the red dey- 
ils yelling and shoot- 
rather close 
Under 
cover of the smoke 
they retired a short 
the 
wagons, where they 


ing at 
juarters. 


distance from 
became separated. 
Janin made his es- 
cape into a ravine, 
where he lay con- 
cealed for some 
time; and Butter- 
worth took his stand 
behind a 
tree about a couple 


mesquit- 


of hundred 
from the wagons, 
where he resolved 
to make as l 


good 


vards 


a fight as possible. 

The Indians set 
fire to the 
again, and the flames 


grass 
swept toward « him 
with fearful rapid- 
ity, compelling him 
to climb the tree for 
security, and even 
then burning part cf 
the legs off his pan- 
taloons. Two bul- 
let-holes which we 
found in the tree in- 
dicated that his po- 
sition 
means a pleasant 
one. Upon further 
of the 
spot where the wag- 


was by ne 


examination 


ons stood, we found 
various fragments 

of the plunder scat- 

tered around, 

as sardine 

broken candle-hox- 
es, cartridges, patent medicines, and a bot- 
tle inscribed Puitie Roacn, San Francisco. 
This was one of a number bearing a similar 
brand, containing some brandy reputed to be 
fifty years old. Mr. Butterworth, I have been 
informed, said it went harder with them to see 
these brutal wretches drink up his choice brandy 
than all the rest of the disaster put together 
Plunder was evidently their chief object; for as 
soon as they had gutted the wagons of their con- 
tents they retired across the Santa Cruz River, 
where they held a grand carousal over their 


such 
boxes, 
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booty. They had 
succeeded in getting 
$1700 in gold coin 
and other property, 
amounting in the 
aggregate to about 
$3000. It is grati- 
fying to know that 
this band of Apaches 
has since met with 
summary vengeance 
at the hands of the 
California Volun- 
teers. Most if not 
all of them have been 
killed, and $700 of 
the money taken 
from their dead bod- 
Had there been 
resolute men 
with our unlucky 
friend when he 
heard them carous- 
ing across the river 
during the night, he 
could have had 

more prompt and 
satisfactory _ settle- 
ment. ‘These were 
the same Indians 
who had killed Mills 
and Stevens a few 
hours,before. They 
had crossed over 
with the rifles of 
these unfortunate 
men from the Pata- 
gonia Cafion by the 
San Antonio Pass: 
and flushed with suc- 
cess, and seeing a 
small party  ap- 
proaching along the 
road, again lay in 
ambush, and made 
this new attack. It 
is supposed by some 
that there were Mex- 
icans among them 
from Santa Cruz, 
and that they were 
in collusion with the 
escort; but of this I 
could find no proof, nor is it sustained by subse- 
quent developments. The same band of Indi- 


ies, 
two 


2 


cS A 


ans next day attacked a party of Mexicans on 


the Tubatama road, and killed four of the num- 
ber, putting the rest to flight. 

Butterworth was entirely unacquainted with 
the country, and in attempting to reach Santa 
Cruz lost his way. Janin and a small Yaqui 
boy, who had escaped during the fight, reached 
Santa Cruz without difficulty. Here a relief 
party was immediately gotten up by Sefior Com- 
modoran. Janin was apprehensive that his com- 
rade might have been killed, but still had hopes 
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| of his safety, and sent a note by Commodoran an- 
| nouncing his own safe arrival. 

Not very far above the Calabasas Ranch we 
| reached the spot where Mr. Butterworth had 
| camped after two days and nights of exposure 
and extreme suffering from cold, and where he 
was first seen by Commodoran. The nights 
were intensely sharp. He had no blankets, 
jand deemed it imprudent to light a fire, until 
| he found it impossible to bear with the cold 
any longer. What his sufferings were in this 
| wild region, surrounded by lurking foes, with- 
‘out food, without blankets, and beyond the 
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reach, as he supposed, of all human aid, no | dent manager, of the New Almaden Quicksilver 
man who has not traveled in Arizona can con- | Mines, as well as of the Arizona Silver Mines at 
ceive. Two days and nights of such suffering | Cerro Colorado, would furnish in detail an inter- 
as would have caused most men to despair had | esting sequel to his adventure with the Apaches. 
left their marks upon him. His throat was| Continuing our journey we reached by noon 
wrapped with straw, and he was evidently in a ithe ranch of the Calabasas, from which point 
very bad condition. Up to this time he could | we had diverged three weeks before on our route 
,ot have wandered much less than fifty miles | down into Sonora. All along the Santa Cruz 
ip and down the valley of the Santa Cruz. On | River we passed through the richest ranges of 
the approach of Commodoran, supposing him | pasture and farming land we had yet seen. 
to be a Sonoranian marauder, he raised his gun, | Abundance of mesquit, cotton-wood, willow, 
ind was about to kill him, when the frightened | and walnut is found in the river bottoms, and 
Mexican cried out, ‘‘ No tira! no tira! Yo | the grass is so luxuriant that in many places it 
{migo! Amigo!” Still Butterworth kept his |is difficult to travel out of the beaten track. 
gun pointed at him. “ was all he | We saw great quantities of deer and a few flocks 
ould say in Spanish. Commodoran, with great | of wild turkeys; but they are unaccountably 
agacity, jerked up his horse's head, so as to | wild—much more so than in populated coun- 
<eep it between him and the muzzle of the gun, ltries. We supposed they were not accustomed 
nd slowly approaching, held out Janin’s note, | to the presence of white men. 
shouting, ‘‘No tira! Yo Amigo! Patagonia! | At an early hour in the afternoon we reached 
Patagonia’”” The last was a lucky hit. The | our former head-quarters at Tubac. It was a 
vord “ Patagonia” was familiar, and partially | glorious sight to see the flag of our Union still 
solved the mystery. Janin’s note did the rest, | floating from the old tower upon which we had 
ind the most cordial greeting followed this in- | raised it on the day of our departure for Sonora. 
hospitable reception. We were now almost entirely out of provi- 
The return of Mr. Butterworth to Santa Cruz, | sions and forage. A few days’ rations only re- 
where he procured a new outfit; the recovery | mained. It was necessary, therefore, to send 
of his ambulance and wagon; meeting with his | down to Tucson for fresh supplies, and the freight- 
friends Kiistei and Higgins at Tubac; visit to | wagon, with an escort of ten men, was dispatch- 
the Cerro Colorado, and subsequent adventures | ed for that purpose. In the mean time I de- 
m the road to Guyamas; safe arrival at San | voted a couple of days to writing up these rough 
Francisco; return to New York; continuance | notes of our adventures, and completing some 
n the presidency, with entire control as resi- | sketches of the scenery on the way. 


r ” 
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Oh, never more the little arms shall twine 


| EST here a little while, but not forever! 


» Thou sleepest, and I lay thee gently down; 
But thou art still my darling, still my own— 
Thee from my love nor time nor death can sever. 


Only a little while—while thou art sleeping; 
Thou art not left, my darling—not alone; 
But as a precious seed that I have sown, 


Still thou art loved, and still in constant keeping. 


I see thee as a lily that has faded, 
The wintry blast has bowed thy fragile head; 
I see thee as a lamb in spring-time dead, 

Or as a field by passing cloud o’ershaded. 


Why is thy mouth so mute—thy hand so still? 
Why to my anxious voice comes no reply? 
Why is no meaning in thy half-closed eye? 

Alas! my God, teach me to love Thy will! 


I shall not hear her in the early morning, 

I shall not see her with the rest at play, 

I shall not watch her growing day by day, 
Fresh grace each year her gentle ways adorning. 


Alas! no more her silvery voice will ring 
About the dwelling like a song of mirth: 
I shall not see her by the Christmas hearth, 
Nor garlanded with flowers in the spring. 


Around me, bending me to thy caress, 
Never the pleadings of thy meek distress 
Sue to my heart and match my tears with thine! 


Alas, my child, my child! my opening flower! 
The very crown and spring of my delight, 
How has my sun gone down before the night! 

I may not see her, nor embrace her more! 


But, my own darling, thou art not forsaken, 
Thou art but resting here a little while; 
I shall yet hear thy voice, and see thy smile 
In the bright morning when thou shalt awaken! 


Sleep then a little while and take thy rest! 
No cruel pain shall flush thy tender brow, 
No sweeping tempest shall disturb thee now: 
Sleep peacefully, as on thy mother’s breast. 


Sleep through the night till morning comes again! 
Angels are watching with me round thy bed. 
Sleep, little flower—rest thy weary head ; 

Soon shall the sunrise glance across the plain. 


Yes, I shall hear thy voice, and see thy smile, 
And clasp thee in a long, long, sweet embrace 
And gaze upon the radiance of thy face— 

O then rest here in peace a little while! 
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AN AMAZON. 


THE KING OF THE AMAZONS. | 


(Syrian RICHARD F. BURTON, who is 
) determined to see as much of Africa as is 
possible to an enterprising traveler, visited Abo- 
mey, the famous capital of Gelele, King of Da- 
homey, during the spring of the present year, 
1864. He saw the Amazons; he saw the blood 
of the sacrifices, and stumbled over the skulls 
of the slain; he talked with the King; he was 
witness to the horrors and the meanness, the 
puerility and ferocity, the brutality and the po- 
liteness, as he says, of this African Emperor. 
He was honored with the commission of Em- 
bassador from the British Government to this 
mighty potentate, and carried with him, as pres- 


| a notorious resort of slave-traders. 


ents, ‘fone forty-feet circular crimson silk dam- 
ask tent, with pole complete,” which the might: 
Gelele turned up his snub nose at; ‘‘ one richly 

embossed silver pipe, with amber mouth-piece, 

which the King could not smoke out of; ‘ two 
richly-embossed silver belts, with lion and eran 
raised in relief, in morocco cases: two silve 

and partly-gilt waiters, in oak case,” of whic! 
the Abomeyans had but a poor opinion; “on 

coat of mail and gauntlets,” of the wrong size 
and too heavy. 

Whydah, which is the sea-port of Abomey, is 
Here lived, 
some years ago, the ingenuous Captain Canot’s 
friend, Mr. Martinez, who enjoyed the rank and 
power of a Caboceer of Dahomey, and was enti- 
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tled to the marks of honor of an umbrella, a 
chair, and perhaps also a knife and fork. Un- 
fortunately for his descendants, of whom there 
are a considerable number, the mighty Gelele 
is heir to all property of his subjects who die ; 
and when Mr. Martinez died the Viceroy of 
Whydah locked up his house, took possession 
of his goods, and turned his children into the 
‘t. Here also lived another of Captain 
Canot’s slave-trading friends, Mr. Francesco 
Felis da Souza, who was more than a Caboceer, 
for he was a Chacha, which is as much as to 
say the Collector of Customs of Whydah, and 
died, worthy man, leaving behind him a hun- 
dred children. 

This Da Souza family, says Captain Burton, 
is charged with exercising a pernicious influence 
over the minds of the King and people of Daho- 
mey. It is still numerous. Our traveler gives 
the names of thirteen sons and four daughters 
who are distinguished in different ways; and 
besides the children, there are about a hundred 
grandchildren. The ‘‘ patriarchal institution” 
appears to have flourished in this part of Africa. 
The daughters are too high to marry—they do 
worse. 

Whydah appears to be an abominable, hot, 
and uncomfortable hole; but it serves the pur- 
pose of introducing the traveler gently to the 
manners and customs of Dahomey. For 


stre¢ 


in- 


stance, Captain Burton got out of his hammock, 
on the road to the town, in the hot sun, to pay 


his respects to a Fetich man who sat under a 
ragged white umbrella, and received the white 
man’s bow with dignity. Thereupon the two 
snapped fingers, which is as much as though a 
Yankee and an Englishman should shake hands; 
and when this was done, the Fetich man’s two 
wives handed around water in small wine-glasses. 

Water is, we learn, the greatest luxury in 
Dahomey. It is very scarce and, in general, 
only worse than the rum which the people who 
can afford it substitute in its place. To drink 
water together is therefore a ceremony, and not 
less than three toasts or sentiments are passed 
while the dignitaries, standing up, consume the 
glass which neither cheers nor inebriates, but 
only disgusts. You bow, you touch glasses, and 
you exclaim, ‘ Sai diyye”—‘‘ This is water”— 
half of it being mud. Your compotator bows, and 
responds, ‘* Sai ko”—‘* May the water cool your 
throat”—it is more likely to choke you. After 
some more sentiments a bottle of rum is<intro- 
duced, ‘*to kill the animalcule,” as our sol- 
diers in the South would say. Fortunately the 
chief of an embassy from a nation in good 
standing at the court of Dahomey is not re- 
quired to drink all the rum that is offered him ; 
he may without breach of manners pour it down 
the throat of his favorite Kruman, who opens 
his mouth readily for that purpose, and lets you 
toss the glassful down at a single gulp. Some 
of the waggish kings, Captain Burton tells us, 
have made their servants lie flat on the ground, 
and swallow, in that position, a bottle of rum at 
a draught. 


THE AMAZONS. 
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In Dahomey the mark of a colonel is a white 
umbrella, a somewhat inconvenient appendage 
in battle one would think. The higher civil 
and military dignitaries are permitted to wear 
or carry several umbrellas. When you are in- 
troduced to a stranger he snaps his fingers at 
you, which is not a mark of contempt, but a 
friendly salutation, equivalent to shaking hands, 
and much better in a hot climate, says Burton. 
When a company of soldiers ‘‘ present arms” in 
honor of some passing dignitary, such as an 
English embassador, they rush frantically at 
the object of their salute, ‘* bending low, and 
simulating attack ;” then the corporals advance 
and snap their fingers at the great man; and, 
finally, forming in close column, the company 
marches and counter-marches three times past 
him; halts in front of him; and finishes th 
ceremony with a ‘*hideous outery,” ‘captain 
and men, with outstretched right arms, raising 
their sticks, bill-hooks, or muskets, to an an 
gle of forty-five degrees, the muzzles in the 
air, like a band of conspirators on the English 
stage.” 

As for the dances, of which these people ar 
extravagantly fond, in them they go through : 
whole military campaign, and describe, in a 
somewhat lively pantomime, the decapitation 
of an enemy, and many other scenes pleasant 
to the warrior’s memory. The dance, says our 
traveler, is ‘‘a tremendous display of agility.” 
He thinks, indeed, that the pantomime is mor 
troublesome than the actual fight. ‘ One mont! 
of such performance would make a Europea 
look forward to a campaign as to a time of rest.” 
It is a little odd that the dancers blacken thei 
black faces with gunpowder, like an American 
‘* Ethiopian minstrel.” The dance is enlivened 
by the firing of muskets, and concludes with a 
general drinking match. Indeed, most eeremo- 
nies and events, of whatever description, in Da- 
homey, are finished with a bottle of rum. 

In Dahomey there are no proper names, but 
an infinity of titles, and every rise in rank con- 
fers a new name. The name of the present 
King, Emperor, Sultan, Tycoon, oy whatever 
the quality of the ruler of the Amazons may 
be, is somewhat long. It is a mere string of 
titles, beginning with “ Gelele md Nyonzi,” which 
signifies ‘* Bigness with no way of lifting ;” then 
follow the strong names, among which are: ‘‘a 
Rock, the finger-nail can not scratch it;” “ Lion 
of Lions ;” ‘* Shadow which is never lost in Wa- 
ter;” and, finally, ‘‘ An Animal which has cut 
its Teeth.” 

The spy system for which the Japanese ar 
notorious exists also in Dahomey. Every offi- 
cer has his double; and this is carried so far that 
if a captain is sent to prison he must be accom- 
panied by his légédé, who is answerable that th 
sentence is strictly carried out, anid withholds 
from the unfortunate prisoner the food surrepti- 
tiously sent by his wives. But besides this there 
is a singular custom which prevents the imme- 
diate displacement of an officer by the King, 
who sends, however, a new man, his intended 
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successor, to help the old officer, and to step 
gradually into his shoes. 

They have policemen and custom-house offi- 
cers in Dahomey. The latter appropriate to 
themselves a good share of the duties; the for- 
mer discourage crimes against the person, mur- 
der being a royal prerogative; but they are not 
able to prevent theft, which is the common vice 
of all Gelele’s subjects. 

Christianity is a recognized religion. The 
King not unfrequently sends down to Whydah 
to ask the prayers of the white men; and on St. 
John’s Day he transmits by his Viceroy a pot of 
oil and a bottle of rum as his acknowledgment 
of the faith. This, however, does not prevent 
him from murdering a Christian if the humor 
takes him; nor does it confer any privileges 
upon the missionaries. The native religion is 
chiefly fetich-worship. There is an idol called 
Legba, who is adored, as are also, in a less de- 
gree, turkey-buzzards, the boa constrictor, and 
some other creatures. They also pray to the 
dead; at least they appear to have the belief 
that when a man is sick and dying it is because 
his friends in the spirit land want him; and 
they sometimes remonstrate with these unrea- 
sonable spirits, and offer them, by way of ran- 
som for the sick man’s life, certain articles of 
food, which are placed upon the graves of those 
addressed. ‘The Danhgbwe, a small python, is 
sacred; it has its temples, where dozens of these | 
disgusting animals are fed and nursed into harm- 
lessness. To kill one is sure to get the killer 
into trouble. A native who accidentally slays 
such a snake is placed under a hut of dry thatch, 
greased with palm-oil, which is then set on fire, 
when he must run to the nearest water, and is 
all the way mercilessly belabored with sticks. | 

You travel in Dahomey in a hammock, a| 
not unpleasant conveyance, if the pole does not 
break and let the traveler suddenly down upon 
his head. A large company of attendants— 
cooks, bearers, officers, and officers’ slaves, fol- | 
low and precede the chief personage; and among 
these a king’s messenger, bearing the king’s 
stick as hig warrant, and a cowhide-whip as his | 
weapon, sedulously maintains order. At every | 
village Mr. Burton was received with a proces- | 
sion, and in great form. This caused delay, for 
which the Dahomeyans do not care, there being | 
neither railroad nor telegraph in their country. | 
Also it caused bottles of ram to be produced by | 

| 


the traveler, for which they do care. On en-| 
tering the village the caravan begins to shout, | 
dance, and fire guns; the caboceer, drawn up| 
at the road-side, sits upon a high stool, with his | 
feet upon one lower, under a ragged white um- | 
brella. He is commonly dressed in a waist | 
clout, a few beads, and a human tooth or two. | 
The British embassador and his companion | 
were obliged to halt before this dignitary, and | 
pass the proper diplomatic compliments of the 
day. Water is thereupon produced by the cab-| 
oceer’s wife, and fruit and food in very moderate | 
quantities given, for which the British embassy | 
returned rum. 











To the rum succeeded a grand dance, with a 
full band of cymbals, horns, rattles, and drums, 
to make music. ‘Then there is singing, speech- 
making, long professions of devotion to thx 
mighty Gelele, and to all his friends—~a hint for 
more rum—then more dancing. 

Every village possesses a custom-house, and 
Dahomeyans pay duties on every thing they bring 
to market. The market-master, or receiver of 
duties, has one singular perquisite ; every cock 
which crows in the open street he confiscates. 
The result is that the “ bird of morn” appears 
in public in Dahomey invariably gagged, by 
means of a thong passed between the mandi- 
bles and tied behind the head. Every road is a 
turnpike, on which all travelers must pay toll 
in cowries. 

The road from Whydah to Abomey showed 
Captain Burton a country thinly settled, falling 
into ruin, with more men than women or chil- 
dren, and with a population wretchedly poor. 
The reason for this is the singular tyranny of 
the King, who absolutely forbids his subjects to 
own any thing. ‘They must not raise coffee, or 
sugar-cane, or rice, or tobacco; they can only 
raise ground-nuts enough for home consump- 
tion, none for exportation. A laborer must not 
alter his house, or wear European shoes, or em- 
ploy a spittoon-holder, or carry an umbrella 
without special royal permission; he must not 
spread a counterpane over his bed, a privilege 
which is reserved for the princes; he must not 
use a chair at home; and if he chances to sit at 
table with a white man he dares not use a knife 
and fork. Only men of high influence at Ag- 
bome are permitted to whitewash their houses, 
and wooden doors are prohibited to all but the 
‘upper ten.” Near the capital, and wherever 
the King happens to sojourn, an absurd custom 
rigorously enforced actually puts a stop to all 
industry during half the hours of the day. Wa- 
ter is scarce, as we have already said. The 
King’s wives and Amazon guards require a good 
deal of it, and their slaves have to carry it, gen- 
erally from a distance and over public and much 
frequented roads. Now wherever these wo- 
men appear, all the people at work or passing 
on the road must nimbly skip into the woods 
at one side so far as to be out of sight. To be 
seen by or to look at these women of the pal- 
ace would provoke punishment. When Captain 
Burton contented himself with getting out of the 
way an old crone cried out, ‘‘ He is a white man, 
and knows no better’’—there being, it would 
seem, a prejudice of color in Dahomey as well 
as in other countries; and another asked, ‘‘ Has 
he, then, no laws in his own land ?” 

After some days’ travel Burton and his party 
reached Kana, a country residence of Gelele, 
and here, after sundry delays, and with much 
ceremony, they were presented to him ‘* whose 
smile is life and whose frown is death.” He 
proved to be a stout, tall, middle-aged, sombre- 
looking, copper-colored savage. Marshaled by 
‘¢ Silver-Bells-and-Giraffe-Horn,” the royal ush- 
er, the British Embassador entered the palace 


gate, having first closed his umbrella and taken 
off his sword. 

Dahome-Dada—the grandfather of Dahomey, 
as Gelele is called—Captain Burton shall de- 
scribe in his own language. He is in the full 
vigor of life, from forty to forty-five, before the 
days of increasing belly and decreasing leg. He 
looks like a king of negro men, without tender- 
ness of heart or weakness of head. His person 
s athletic, upward of six feet high, lithe, agile, 
thin-flanked and broad-shouldered, with muscu- 
lar limbs, well-turned wrists, and neat ankles, 
‘‘but a distinctly cucumber-shaped shin.” His 
skull is rounded and well set on; the organs of 
locality stand prominently out; a slight bald- 
ness appears upon the poll, and the regions of 
‘“‘ cautiousness” are covered by two cockade-like 
tufts of hair, mostly worn in Dahomey to sus- 
pend coral, popo-beads, and brass or silver orna- 
ments from. His hair, generally close-shaven, is 
of the pepper-corn variety; his beard thin, eye- 
brows scant, and mustaches few. The smile 
is pleasant, though a heavy jaw makes the face 
‘“‘jowly.” His finger-nails are as long as a Chi- 
nese mandarin’s. His ‘eyes are red, bleared, 
and inflamed; his teeth white and sound; the 
lips sub-tumid; and the nose, that most telling 


organ of character, is ‘‘ distinctly retroussé, look- | 


ing as if all the lines had been turned the wrong 
way.” He is marked with the small-pox, and 
also bears certain tattooed lines in the face. In 
complexion he is reddish-brown, several shades 
lighter than the lightest to be seen at his court. 

Gelele wore on this occasion a short cylin- 
drical straw-hat, with a purple ribbon. A hu- 
man tooth also ornamented the hat, and a single 
bead was hung about his neck. On his arms 
were six iron bracelets, intended to enable the 
arm to fend off a sabre-cut at the head. He 
wore short drawers of purple flowered silk, and 
a body-cloth of fine white stuff. He was smok- 
ing a pipe, and the throne was surrounded by a 
crowd of unarmed women. ‘These were the 
King’s wives; the Amazons kept guard beyond. 
The women were engaged in waiting assiduous- 
ly upon their lord and master. If he wished to 
spit, they held out a plated spittoon ; if he per- 
spired, they cooled, and fanned, and wiped the 
royal brow; if he sneezed, they all devoutly 
blessed themselves and him. 

Gelele came down from his throne and shook 
hands with Burton in the English way. Rum 
and wines were next produced. 
was begun in the most roundabout way, for red- 
tape is honored also in Dahomey. No one, not 
even an embassador, must speak directly with 
the King. He communicates with the Cham- 
berlain, who speaks to the interpreter, who trans- 
lates to the person having audience; and the 
reply passes to the monarch through thé same 
channels. The health of the King and of Cap- 
tain Burton was drunk in three different kinds 
of liquor; the King turning his face from the 
company, and having his head concealed by a 
muslin curtain while he imbibed. While this 
was done the women cowered on the ground 
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with averted faces, bawling out ‘* Po-o-o!”— 
‘* Take it easy !"—and a salute was fired. They 
do not burn powder, however, every time the 
King opens a new bottle of rum. 

And then the audience was over, and the 
Embassador retired, with leave to inspect every 
thing in the palace inclosure. He found the 
women soldiers ranged in an inner circle, the 
armed men without; and a battalion of young 
girls, lately formed, were the King’s especial 
body-guard. These girls wore armless vests, a 
kind of petticoat of bright colors, a cartridge-box 
and belt of black leather containing powder re- 
ceptacles like match-boxes, a bullet-bag, and a 
musket of English make, in very tolerable order 
and effective. 

Among the ornaments, or trophies, of the 
palace displayed in the inner court were three 
prepared skulls neatly mounted, and one so ar- 
ranged as to serve for a drinking-cup. One of 
these heads had been the property of one Akia’on, 
an unlucky braggart of a chief, who, when Gezo, 
Gelele’s father, died, was so imprudent as to 
send a message to Abomey that all men were 
now truly joyful, for that the sea had dried up, 
and the world had now seen the bottom of Da- 
homey. To which Gelele’s reply was an attack 
in which the killed. His head, 
when properly cleaned and silver-mounted, was, 
with grim humor, placed in a miniature ship, to 
signify that there is still water enough to float 
it in Dahomey. 

And here it is time to say something farther 
of the manners and customs of this black king- 
dom. The King is supreme lord over the lives 
and property of all his subjects. 
lutely no rank between the monarch and the 
slave; all are his; 
wound one of the King’s subjects—not against 
the laws, or against the person injured, but 
against the King’s majesty, which is hurt in its 
property. In the royal presence all alike lie 
prostrate, or, to rest themselves, stand up on 
all-fours. The King is spoken of as ‘‘ The 
Spirit.” When he calls, the messenger cries, 
‘* The Spirit wants you ;” when he has spoken, 
all present exclaim, “The Spirit speaks true.”’ 
Nevertheless obedience is not the rule. The 
servants say, ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” but do as they please ; 
and the nobles, humble as they are in the King’s 
presence, are a formidable power, whom he must 
conciliate. 

The Amazons take precedence of the male 
soldiers. Yet Burton remarks, despite this un- 
wonted honor to their sex, these warriors insist 
upon calling themselves meu ; and here, as else- 
where in lands where Amazons are unknown, it 
is an insult to call a soldier a woman. In Da- 
homey the whole people are soldiers. Here alone 
the sovereign has succeeded in drawing to his 
army nearly every person strong enough to carry 
a musket. The Amazons are, or are supposed 
to be, vestals; by a fiction they are called the 
King’s wives; and it is a capital crime to court 
them, as well as for one of them to suffer her- 
self to be courted. The army, both male and 


boaster was 
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and it is even a crime to 
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female, is divided into the right and left wings, | of murder; and he tells us that even these are 
so called from their position about the throne. | both less horrible in manner and less grand in 
The women have officers of the safe grade as | detail than we had been led to suppose by pre- 


their male fellow-soldiers. 
known to be the most valorous and desperate, 


In battle they are | vious travelers. They are of two kinds—the 


‘*Grand Customs” which take place only after 


especially in attacking a fortified position. The | the death of a king, on which occasions per- 
commander-in-chief of the male soldiers is also | haps one thousand people are killed; and the 


the royal executioner, whose duty it is not only 


“Yearly Customs,” when not above five hun- 


to lead in battle, but to cut off heads in Abomey | dred men suffer death. The yearly customs are 


on sacrificial and other occasions. 
homeyan officials are in pairs; and the mingan 
or captain-general has a double, as has also the 
she-mingan. 

At the Dahomeyan court every man must have 
at least one mother. It need not be his own. 
Here men adopt a mother as in other countries 
women may adopt a son; and it is not even 
necessary that this red-tape mother should be 
older than her son by adoption. She may be a 
score of years younger. The King’s actual, real, 
true mother is yet alive; when she dies Gelele 
will select one in her place. Many high officers 
of aristocratic tastes have two such mothers, one 
for the last reign and another for the present. 
Visitors to the capital communicate with the 
“mothers” of their several nations, and Captain 
Burton makes frequent mention of the ‘‘ English 
mother.” In order to obtain a regular supply 
of water he was forced to engage four “ water- 
mothers”—women who peddle water about the 
streets. 

Burton reduces some of the exaggerated trav- 
elers’ tales regarding the number and power of 
the Dahomeyan army. The Amazons do not 
number more than 2500, of whom but 1700 are 
fully armed. ‘These creatures are ugly, many 
of them old and ill-tempered. 
tainly brave, and in battle fiercely strive to do 
more valorously than the men. The corps is 
reinforced from the daughters of the land. Be- 
fore a girl can marry she is shown to the King; 
if he likes her looks she is enlisted as a soldier, 
and that is an end of the proposed match. They 
are in size larger than the men, more able to 
endure fatigue, Burton thinks, more muscular, 
and in every way fit food for powder. They are 
called the King’s wives; but they are, we are 
told, often unfaithful to their compelled vows. 
When our traveler left Kana the King remained 
to adjudicate upon 150 cases of pregnancy in his 
corps of Amazons. It would seem that disci- 
pline had been somewhat lax of late. 

He arrived, at last, at Agbome, the capital. 


It is, like other towns in this savage land, a rude | 


and filthy collection of huts, ‘‘shanties,”’ and 
houses. Life is not more comfortable there than 
at other points in Gelele’s dominions; the water 
is not more abundant, nor the rum better, the 
people cleaner, or life more secure. In truth 
Dahomey is altogether a dirty, petty, murderous, 
half-starved, and benighted kingdom, neither 
useful nor ornamental, with an assassin for ruler, 
and a few thousands of slavish and blood-thirsty 
wretches for a nation. 

On arriving at Agbome Burton witnessed, in 
part, the celebrated ‘‘ Customs,” the annual rites 





But all Da- 


They are cer- | 


of two kinds—the So-Sin, which Burton wit- 
nessed, and which are held at the capital; and 
the O-Sin Customs, which are celebrated in 
the forest. 3ut all are much alike, and the 
principal features of all three are drinking, dan- 
cing, the distribution of cowries, and murder. 
The troops are paraded and addressed ; the King 
administers justice after his fashion ; there are 
speeches in which the nation is urged to march 
against its hereditary enemy, the Abbeokutans ; 
the ceremony lasts five days and nights; and the 
executions even do not suffice to rescue it from 
|the last degree of dullness—for the victims, so 
| far from being distressed, actually appear to en- 
| joy the prospect of having their heads eut off— 
| being perhaps glad to be relieved, on any terms, 
of the miseries of life at Agbome. Burton, who 
was instructed not to witness the executions, 
nevertheless saw the wretches set apart for death. 
Forty of them were ranged on large stools, bound 
to posts, the legs, ankles, and wrists being se- 
|curely fastened. They wore a peculiar dress, 
jand amused themselves by remarks upon the 
| British Embassador, the music, and the people 
|passing. Indeed they seemed to regard them- 
| selves rather as spectators than as actors or suf- 
ferers. 
| Burton saw also some of these men after they 
|had been killed; and in the engraving on the 
| next page he has depicted these royal victims, 
}alive and dead. Heads lying in the road as he 
walked out in the morning were not infrequent. 
So-Sin means literally horse-tie; and the name 
comes from a peculiar license during the five 
| days the ‘* Custom” lasts, when all horses may 
be taken from their owners and tied up, to be 
redeemed only with bags of cowries—the cir- 
culating medium of the country. 

Why all this slaughter, does the reader ask ? 
It is after all only a matter of convenience to 
the King and the royal family. In the first 
place, it would not be fit for a ruler of Dahomey 
to appear in the other world unattended; there- 
| fore a thousand or two of his subjects and cap- 
tives must be slain when he dies, to accompany 
him to Hades. But when he gets to his last 
destination it is shrewdly believed in Dahomey 








| that his interest in the affairs of the kingdom 


does not cease. He is anxious for news, and as 


| there are no spiritual gazettes in Africa, this in- 


telligence can only reach him by couriers, who 
are dispatched—in a double sense—once a year, 


| and oftener if important occasions arise, such as 


the visit of a British embassador, or an attack 
on Abbeokuta. This, according to Burton, is 
the true theory of the Dahomeyan “ Customs”— 
it is a kind of spiritual post-office system; the 
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difficulty appears to be that there is no return 
mail. 

Altogether, Dahomey is a preposterous hum- 
bug. ‘The nation is growing weaker every year 
by reason of the tyranny of the ruler, who claims 
all the young women, and suffers neither trade 
nor agriculture to go on uninterrupted. The 
King is a mere useless and brutal savage, pre- 
tentious, dirty, poor, and blood-thirsty. The 
famous Amazons are neither good-looking, vir- 
tuous, well-disciplined, nor nearly so numerous 
as had been reported ; and the kingdom appears 
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to be a most uninviting region, which neither 
nature nor art has made fit for human residence, 

Finally, if, after this account of Dahomey, 
any reader has a fancy to visit Gelele, he can enjoy 
the pleasure of a journey from Whydah to Ag- 
bome and back, with two months’ scjourn at the 
capital, for the moderate cost of about eleven 
hundred dollars; and that the Reverend Peter 
Bernasko, missionary at Whydah, will be hap- 
py to accompany him, hire his servants, and 
provide for his other necessaries, rendering a 
correct account of his expenses. 
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IN THE AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 
"A. TEATH the blue billows sinks 
2 The grand red orb of day. 
A white sail showeth clear in the haze, 
Far, far away. 


A magnificent sunset sheds 
Its beauty upon the sea; 
The day-dreams of earlier youth come back— 
Come back to me! 
Set hath the glorious sphere, 
And the silver horns slow rise 
Of the moon, while softening into blue 
The sun-glow dies. 


But the spirit of Dawn shall streak 
A golden thread in the gray, 
Through the hanging masses of rose-colored cloud 
Veiling her way. 


And the heavy curtains of black 
Fall off from the temple of Heaven, 
In its majesty mocking the finite sight, 


To Earth’s sons given. 


Is it thus that the unchained soul— 
The conqueror in the fight— 
With its weaklier casket of passionless clay, 
Soareth to light ? 


Light! The light of unlimited worlds ; 
True light of an endless day; 
Of that day which never knoweth a night— 
Far, far away! 





THE SPARCOTES. 
I. 
\ THEN I was pursuing my studies at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, many years ago, 
I used sometimes to be invited to dine in Bos- 
ton with the Sparcote family. 

The Spareote family inhabited an old brick 
house, which at present (for I have not known 
Boston for twenty years) must be pretty far 
down town, though then rather central. It was 
a tolerably large, old-fashioned mansion, but very 
slenderly furnished, and the general style of 
things indicated a strict and methodical econo- 
my in the menage. The truth is, however, that 
the family was by no means in straitened cir- 
cumstances, for it was said that old Deacon 
Sparcote, the head of the household, drove a 
very thriving business during the week, assisted 
by his only son, a young man of about twenty- 
five. The family being distantly related to me 
on Mrs, Sparcote’s side, my father, who resided 
in New York, had strictly enjoined upon me the 
propriety of visiting these good folks, as he con- 
sidered it his son’s duty to know and cultivate 
all his New England relations, who were by no 
means few. The Deacon and his wife were 
thorough Bostonians, of the old-fashioned sort. 
Their fathers and grandfathers before them had 
been Bostonians, and the Deacon himself had 
a hereditary veneration for the New England 
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Athens and its traditions, amounting almost to 
idolatry. And his way of proving this venera- 
tion was by making himself one of the most me- 
chanical of fixtures in it. He never went out- 
side the city even fora day. A journey would 
have been a sort of dislocation of his entire status, 
and his methodical habits would have received 
such a jar from any such abuormal proceeding 
that he would not have recovered from it for a 
week. 

Well, I used sometimes, obeying the code of 
social ethics, to accept the friendly invitations of 
the Sparcotes to dinner. I remember I was in- 
vited one cold day in the winter of 1838. The 
dinner took place at two precisely by the old 
South clock. The family consisted of the Dea- 
con, Mrs. Sparcote, Mr. Junius Sparcote, and 
the three Misses Sparcote. The family kept up 
the queer old Puritan custom of eating the des- 
sert first, and the meat and vegetables last. Grace 
was said, and we sat down to roast beef, pota- 
toes, and Indian pudding. After the pudding, 
it was a solemn sight to see the Deacon carve 
and serve the meat. He was a small, old, bald- 
headed gentleman, with a tolerably large nose, 
dull bluish eyes, and features somewhat out of 
drawing ; which latter peculiarity was mildly re- 
peated in the physiognomy of his son Junius. 
Junius, however, had his mother’s bright black 
eyes, and a certain cheerful! birdy expression, 
which made you less sensible to the absence of 
artistic arrangement in the rest of his features. 
The three daughters were vague feminine re- 
semblances to their sire. 

I can see the old gentleman now, as he rose, 
dressed in a baggy, black dress-coat, of not the 

make, white neckcloth, 
above which protruded a large shirt-collar, and 
proceeded to sharpen the carving-knife and cut 
up the smoking beef. First he carefully turned 
back his long coat-cuffs, and then slowly carved 
the whole of the meat, before helping any body. 
This occupied about twenty minutes, amidst pro- 
found silence and expectation. The carving 
being ended, he proceeded to help himself, and 
then passed the dish round to his wife, whose 
duty it was to help the others. While the guest 
and family were being served, the Deacon, still 
standing, usually took from his coat-pocket a 
huge blue cotton handkerchief, and solemnly 
blew his large nose. And sometimes he turned 
round to the fire-place, into which, after indulg- 
ing a while in the princely and old-fashioned 
sport of hawking, he solemnly expectorated. 
By the time he had finished these operations, 
the beef and potatoes had been dispensed by 
Mrs. Sparcote, and conversation had commenced. 
There was no wine nor ale, nor any drink but 
pure cold water. The conversation was in drib- 
lets, its tone neither gay nor sad, but serious and 
dull. ‘The topics were the weather, the east 
winds, the Thursday Lecture, the distinguished 
preachers of the day, genealogies, relationships, 
engagements, marriages, and deaths. Mr. Ju- 
nius occasionally attempted a bird-like chirp 
in the way of jocose remark, with a timorous 
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twinkle in his round black eyes; but there was 
little response or sympathy from the rest of 
the family. They were dull, dreary, and un- 
profitable seasons of feediny, these dinners at 
the Sparcotes’. ‘The Deacon “ returned thanks,” 
the family rose and proceeded to the parlor, to 
shiver around a dull fire. The Deacon again 
blew his nose, put on his over-coat, and, followed 
by Mr. Junius, proceeded to his store. I was 
left alone in charge of the ladies. 

‘The parlor where we sat to digest our dinner 
was rather dreary. We sat around a sulky fire, 
trying to coax a little warmth into our hands 
and feet, qgver two or three small round sappy 
sticks of wood, which were spitting at the ends, 
and trying hard to get up a blaze. Nor was the 
rest of the room more inviting. It was a large 
room, containing a few pieces of dark, old-fash- 
ioned furniture of the plainest pattern ; scanty 
faded curtains and carpet; a centre-table, with a 
few moral and unexceptionable books ; and some 
thumbed magazines a year or two old ; no vases, 
no brackets, no busts or images; no piano, no 
pictures. The cold light of the snow outside 
coming through the high parlor windows, was 
repeated on the blank walls and whitish panels. 
The three Misses Sparcote took up their sewing 
or knitting, and the old lady sat looking into 
the fire. She seemed to be absent-minded and 
not particularly cheerful. Her thoughts, I soon 
found, were going back to other days—the days 
when she was younger, handsomer, and gayer 
than at present. 
mated. 


The conversation was not ani- 
We had the weather again ; then ques- 


tions innumerable from the Misses Sparcote | 


about myself, but which I could not avoid an- 
swering more or less fully. It is remarkable 
how inquisitive some spinster ladies, of a certain 
or uncertain age, are about the affairs of a young 


man with whom they insist on emphasizing the | 


relationship, however distant this may be, and 
whom they take such a tender pleasure in cousin- 
ing. ‘They would call me cousin. But some- 
how I never could bring my lips to exehange 
the word. I shrank from their showers of in- 
terrogation. I should have preferred being 
treated more as a stranger. 
alone a little. Mrs. Sparcote said little, but sat, 
as I said, looking into the sulky fire. 
soon discovered that she was thinking of me, 
just as the daughters were. She had a reason 
for it, too, which her daughters had not. 


I had heard vaguely that, when a young wo- | 


man, she had had tender feelings toward an uncle 
of mine, which, I was somehow led to infer, were 
not returned on his part farther than that of calm 
friendship. What passedI had not then heard 
definitely. It was certain that she married some 
years later the present Mr. Jeremiah Sparcote, 
then an active shrewd shop-keeper in Cornhill. 
Their married life had been sufficiently monot- 
onous and prosaic. There had been little sym- 
pathy between them, and yet they had somehow 
grown to have the same ways, thoughts, and 
habits, as is most generally the case with old 
married people, no matter how unlike when 


I wanted to be let | 


But I | 


they were young. But from out the dry pages 
| of this prosaic life a picture of earlier romance 
was ere long to be discovered, and for all we 
know, that very day it may have been bedewed 
| with tears, seen and known by no living soul. 
Oh, how many such a chapter of romance lies 
hidden and unsuspected in the lives of women. 
which, if hinted at to the world, would be re- 
ceived with a mocking laugh or an incredulous 
smile! 
Mrs. Sparcote sat dreamily looking into the 
sulky fire, with a sigh now and then, and a 
glance at me. At last she said, in a low voice 
| **Cousin Guy, how much you resemble your 
| dear Uncle Joseph !” 
| Now, to confess the truth, I had never thought 
of this, and this statement on Mrs. Sparcote’s 
part struck me rather oddly. Though I think I 
had no undue personal vanity, and though I en- 
tertained a certain respect for my Uncle Joseph 
(whom, by-the-way, I had never seen more than 
| two or three times in the course of my life), yet 
it was difficult for me to bring my daguerreotype 
and his to the same stereoscopic focus in my 
mind’s eye. What! J resemble Uncle Jo? 
What! that dried-up little old gentleman, tooth- 
less and wiggy, baggy-eyed and spectacled, with 
his bent back and his husky voice! I could 
hardly restrain a smile. Can it be, I thought, 
that I ever resembled him? I forgot that it 
was the Joseph Somers of thirty or forty years 
ago she was thinking. But I only said, ‘‘ Do 
you think I look like Uncle Jo? But then it is 
many years since you have seen him, is it not?” 

‘*Qh yes, many, many years. But, Cousin 
| Guy, your uncle was a handsome man when I 
knew him. Every body said he was a handsome 
man. We don’t often see such nowadays.” 

I almost involuntarily stole a glance into the 
mirror to see if my features had changed in any 
way. I satisfied myself that I was the same. 
Only the cold white snow light of that winter 
afternoon made chalk of my complexion. But 
I was by no means insensible to the compliment 
that I resembled my uncle as he was when 
young—for he was then a handsome man. Still 
it was difficult to imagine him young, spruce, 
| and an Adonis. 
| I was too young a man—a college student 
| merely, and withal somewhat diffident—and the 
| relations between the Sparcotes and myself were 
| not sufficiently sympathetic to allow of my put- 

ting forward any remarks or questions to Mrs. 
S. which could lead to any revelations on her 
part as to her acquaintance with my uncle in 
early life. Nor, Iam now ashamed to say, was 
I enough interested in the affair to care much 
|about having any chapter of romanee—if any 
| there were—revealed to me out of her younger 
|days. I knew enough to see that she might 
have been in her youth very good looking, if 
not handsome. Her dark eyes still flashed oc- 
| casionally with something of the soft fire they 
might once have had. I could see that much 
when at dinner her glance upbraided Mr. Jere- 
miah Sparcote’s slow methodical and mechanical 
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cutting up of the roast beef, and utter ignoring 
f the appetites of the family and of their guest ; 
to sav nothing of the deliberate blowing of Mr. 
Jeremiah Sparcote’s nasal trumpet, and his old- 
fashioned ways of clearing his throat, which evi- 
And 
I may here notice, as a proof of Mr. Junius Spar- 


lently disturbed her nerves not a little. 


cote’s sensitiveness and tact, that it was during 
these solemn operations on the part of the diac- 
onal head of the family, that the son attempted 
sometimes to cover the paternal eccentricities by 
ing attempts at jocosity on some subject 
Lhe 
man’s face seemed then less out of draw- 


his chiry 
quite foreign to carving-knives and noses. 
young 
ing; the round, black, birdy eyes sparkled al- 
most handsomely, and the whole brow and feat- 
ures beamed with a benevolence truly Pick- 
wickian. 

But I digress from Mrs. Sparcote. I was 
saying that she had the remains of some beauty ; 
and had the atmosphere of the old Sparcote 
house and family been more genial, I might 
have taken some pains to hunt up the chapter 
of romance alluded to. It came to my knowl- 
edge some few years later, but without any in- 
strumentality of mine; as you shall hear. 


Il. 
The Deacon died a few years ago, worth, they 
a million. He had driven close and hard 
bargains. He had invested safely, he had 
hoarded closely, and turned a penny occasion- 
ally by money lending. Manifold are the ways 
and means of a man born to make his fortune, 


sav, 


and whose life is one unswerving purpose and 
aim toward money-getting. 

During his whoie life he was a constant at- 
tendant at the Rev. Dr. Cymball’s church, 
where he held a conspicuous pew, and where he 
fulfilled for many years the diaconal functions, 
whatever those may be. 

Here he listened many years with compla- 
cency to sermons which set up dead mummies 
and battered them down as if they were alive ; 
condemning in the severest terms the Jews and 
heathen of old times for their sins and unbelief, 
and winding up with very vague applications of 
texts to the present time. And Mr. Sparcote 
often remarked, as he blew his nose at the end 
of the service, while the gay * voluntary” was 
disporting itself on the organ, that the Rev. Dr. 
Cymball always showed the most praiseworthy 
good taste and moderation, to say nothing of 
sound doctrine, in keeping to Scripture ground, 
avoiding dangerous applications of his text to 
the things and the people of to-day, and care- 
fully steering clear of delicate political and social 
questions. ‘The ministers of the Gospel, he used 
y, have their sphere allotted to them. 
duty is to expound the sacred writings, and not 
to meddle with matters which belong not to the 
province of the pulpit. Theologically, socially, 
and politically, the statu quo was what the 
preacher was bound to maintain. The Deacon 
had a dread of ‘‘ new views” and of heresy in all 
forms. Not that he could define what heresy 


to sa “heir 


was, or was not. He would sometimes listen t 
a sermon and, simple man that he wa 
dream that it was not all sound as a 

some keen wiseacre assured him it was ‘*t 
cendentalism” thinly disguised. Again he woul 
be shocked at certain free 
sions in the discourse of some clerical brot 


or undignified ex] 


strongly suspecting Fourierism, Rationali 
Abolitionism, till instr by ] 
authority that it was all right and sound. 
was not exactly a Light of the Church, 


irl 


ucted some kt 
and | 
an indifferent pair of snuffers when the light « 
not burn from good orthodox spermaceti; and 
it puzzled him often to distinguish ecelesiastical 
But 


I believe he was, on the whole, a pattern Deacon 


stearine from ecclesiastical candle-grease. 


The world may have been too much with him 


during six days of the week, “ getting” if not 
but he was punctual and regular 

And when he died, 
the Rev. Mr. 


appropriate and commendatory 


** spending,” 
on Sundays at his post. 
the Doctor’s 
preached a very 


colleague, Brass, 
funeral sermon. 

His widow, whose health had for some years 
been delicate, did not long survive him. But! 
anticipate my story. 

Ill 
had left Cambridge, and had gone to sett}: 
in a small town in the State of New York, wher 
I had become a junior editor in a weekly literar 
paper—a journal unknown to fame, and whict 
stumped along on two crippled legs 


dull con- 
tributors and dishonest subscribers. 

One warm afternoon in July I was sitting 
my little pair ot 
stairs, writing and correcting proofs, when 


close editor’s room, up five 


laced in n 
m Miss Susa 


considerably sized package was ] 
hands, accompanied by a letter fr 
Blodgett. 

3ut I must first tell who Miss Susan Blodgett 
was. Miss Susan Blodgett was neither young 
Therefore, young read- 
er, don’t imagine this to be a love-letter. Miss 
Susan was an old maiden lady, a friend of my 
mother’s, and one of the plainest but best creat 
ures that ever lived. had told me about 
the Sparcotes, not long after I had made th« 
ad known Mrs. 8. when 
young ladies 
‘¢Martha Bingham,” s! 
what she was when sl 


nor handsome, nor rich. 


she 


acquaintance. She | 


they were both in their teens 


she said, one day, ‘‘is not 
1c and I were girls. She 
changed considerably after she married Jeremiah 


Sparcote—or rather, I might say, she changed 


He never was much— 
a little insignificant shop-keeper, sold tape and 
buttons, and warn’t particularly smart other 


He knew 


Jeremial 


afore she married him. 


ways, except at making bargains. 
to make and 

never spent much money on his house and fam 

ily, I can tell you. 

frugal, though Jeremiah he was makin’ money 

hand over hand, and hedn’t ought to have kept 

his wife so poor. 


how money save it. 


They lived very plain an 


Jeremiah, you see, he didn’t 
care for little nice things, and kind o’ despis 
any thing like luxuries. 


Gracious me! I 





Se 
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remember how Martha used to have to argue at 
him to get a new dress or a bunnet. But Mar- 
tha, she had been used to,a different sort of life 
rather. Her father and mother warn’t rich, but 
they used to indulge her and give her all sorts 
of things she fancied. What a pity they didn’t 
give her her heart’s own fancy! I mean, she'd 
ought to have married your uncle, Joseph Somers. 
But they all set themselves against that match— 
her father and mother and all her relations—and 
she, poor girl, hadn’t any peace till she broke 
off the engagement. I can tell you it cut her 
up terribly. But some years after she was pre- 
vailed upen to marry Jeremiah.” 

‘*But Aunt Susan” (I always called her aunt 
though she was not related to me), ‘* why was 
the engagement broken off?” 

*“*Oh, you see, your uncle he hadn’t any 
money, and no business, and kind o’ followed 
this thing and that thing; tried painting in oils 
and sculptur, and dabbled in music, and wrote 
for the papers, and warn’t fixed at any thing in 
particular; and so as Martha was poor, and he 
was poor, they made her break off the match. 
Your uncle went off, the Lord knows where, 
and by-and-by he married your Aunt Polly— 
she was a Dalton of Neponset, and a nice little 
woman she was. She had some money, so your 
Uncle Joseph was made comfortable, and they 
went off to Europe, and there she died, poor 
thing! and your uncle came home very much 
changed. Oh dear me! How we all must 
change! Young folks are young folks, and old 
folks are old folks. But now you must excuse 
me, Cousin Guy, for I must see after my mar- 
malades and pumpkin pies. You will dine with 
us to-morrow ?” 

This conversation took place some time before 
I left Boston for New York. I had begun to 
take an interest in this chapter of romance in 
Mrs. Sparcote’s early life, and had frequently 
questioned Aunt Susan about it, but never heard 
much more on the subject than the brief account 
[have given. It seems, however, that after the 


venerable Jeremiah had written down the last | 


cipher of his life in the great account-book, 
Aunt Susan had often had long talks with Mrs. 
Sparcote, and she had touched on this tender 
subject more than once with great feeling, show- 
ing how deep and strong her early attachment 
had been. Aunt Susan had mentioned the in- 
terest I took in it, and this led the widow to take 
a still stronger interest in me—an interest sev- 
eral times expressed in affectionate messages 
sent in letters I had received from Aunt Susan. 
I had been informed also of her failing health, 
and had sometimes had half a mind to go to 
Boston to see her; but my business did not per- 
mit me to leave the town where I resided. 

I was therefore a good deal touched ct re- 
ceiving the letter above spoken of, from Aunt 
Susan, on that warm July afternoon in the midst 
of my editorial scrawlings, informing me of Mrs. 
Sparcote’s death, and that she had left me a 
legacy. Surely I had never deserved any such 
instance of generosity and affectionate remem- 


brance as this. I began to feel that I had 
never done her justice—that I had never im- 
proved the opportunities I had had of knowing 
her better and understanding her. I reproached 
myself that I had laughed at the Deacon’s din- 
ners after having eaten of them; that I had 
amused myself and perhaps my friends at the 
expense of Mr. Jeremiah and his son Junius: 
that I had with such a stony heart resisted the 
endeavors of the three Misses Sparcote to make 
a cousin of me; and, above all, that I had not 
responded more cordially to the evident liking 
their excellent mother had shown toward me. 
And now that this good lady had thought so 
much of me as to leave me a substantial token 
of her affection—to tell the truth, I was touched 
to tears. Aunt Susan’s letter told me that in 
her last days she had often spoken of me, and 
of the striking likeness I bore to my uncle when 
he was ofmyage. She had said that she wished 
she had seen more of me, but that I did not 
seem to be of a very social nature. 

** Shortly before she died,” wrote Aunt Su- 
san, ‘‘she called me to her bedside and said 
she had a favor to ask of me. At her request 
I took out of a secret drawer in her desk a pack- 
et of old letters, yellowed by time, and tied up 
with a faded rose-colored ribbon. In this pack- 
age was a miniature of a young man in an old- 
fashioned dress, a locket containing a lock of 
brown, soft curly hair, and a folded paper with 
the remains of what had been a rose. ‘ These,’ 
she said, ‘are Joseph Somers’s letters to me 
more than forty years ago. That is his like- 
ness—that a lock of his hair—and this faded 
rose was his last gift at parting. I have never 
seen him since. Iam sure he has often thought 
of me since those days; but he can never have 
loved as I have. I could not bear to give up 
these treasures. Now I wish you to send them 
to Mr. Guy Milford, with the request that he will 
see that they are returned to his Uncle Joseph. 
And say to Cousin Guy,’ she added, ‘ that, if he 
thinks it worth his while to peruse such records 
of the early romance of an old lady, who, when 
he reads them, will be no more, he is at liberty 
to doso.’ I told her,” said Aunt Susan, “that I 
should fulfill her request to the letter; and here, 
Cousin Guy, you have the long locked-up aroma 
of Martha Bingham’s early love. The letters 
will tell you more than I could about it. I am 
sure you will read them with interest—I dare 
say you will be surprised to discover such ma- 
terials for a poem or a magazine story in the 
Sparcote family. Take good care of the letters, 
but don’t return them to your uncle till I come 
to ; which will be soon, and then we will 
look over them together.” 

The legacy left me by Mrs. Sparcote was the 
sum of $1000. Such a sum was never so wel- 
come as then, for I really needed it. Surely, I 
said, whatever peculiarities the Sparcote family 
possessed, I shall always speek well of her. 

With a hurried hand I corrected my last 
proofs, and hastened home with the precious 
packet of letters, the miniature, the locket, and 
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the faded rose. I needed to look them over in 
the solitude of my chamber. ‘There I took out 
these interesting relics one by one, carefully 
and reverentially. The last rays of the setting 
sun shone if upon them, and I pored over them 
till deep in the summer twilight. The rose 
was almost colorless, but a faint fragrance came 
from the paper which enveloped it. The lock 
of hair was somewhat of the color of mine, but 
its texture was finer. The picture was a min- 
iature beautifully painted, apparently by Mal- 
bone. I wondered how my uncle had contrived 
to pay for it ; but Aunt Susan supposed that he 
painted a landscape in exchange for it; for Un- 
cle Joseph had attained to some proficiency in 
painting, and still in his old age had beguiled 
at his easel many a lonely hour. I could see 
that there was a resemblance to myself, though 
by no means so strong as Mrs. Sparcote had 
imagined. 

And the letters? They were letters of ‘his 
and of hers tied up two by two, like man and 
wife, with small ribbons, all of rose-color. It 
seems that my uncle had returned hers when he 
married my Aunt Polly. But she had always 
kept his. Was she, therefore, untrue to Jere- 
miah? Had she not told him she had but the 
wreck — the storm-tossed, drifting wreck of a 
heart to give him; while he, a cold, calculating, 
matter-of-fact trader, had bought it as he might 
have bought a poor wrecked and dismasted ves- 
sel, thinking he might still fit it up safely and 
comfortably for the voyage of married life? 
And did not these two make this voyage to- 
gether, and was she not true to him to the end? 
Forgive her then, ye idolaters of old-school 
matrimonial moralism—forgive her this one 
fault—this only secret kept from her husband— 
the hidden letters between her and her first and 
only love. Forgive her that she consented to 
all sacrifices but this—the relinquishing the pos- 
session and sight of this little island, rich with 
tropical verdure and odors, in the dull monoto- 
nous ocean of her life. ‘There are women who 
outgrow their first love, or who at least bury it 
under the burdens or the flowery pleasures of 
life. There are women, noble women too, who 
develop through maternity, or through engross- 
ing family cares, or through intellectual stud- 
ies, to that point that their earlier passion has 
become only ‘‘love’s young dream.” Mrs. 
Spareote had gone through all the duties of 
married and maternal life like a true woman, 
and had done her duty to the best of her ability. 
But she was not one of those gifted women who 
go on developing. She was too prone to live in 
the past. She had the weakness to keep these 
records of her romantic days, and to take a sen- 
timental pleasure in poring over them from time 
to time, and going back on the wings of mem- 
ory to her little flowery island. Had she been 
of an intellectual turn—a femme spirituelle—she 
might have written poetry. But there was no 
such outlet for the imprisoned soul. No such 
refreshing spring gushed up in her desert of 
commonplaces. She pined in thought. There 


805 
was a strong tinge of melancholy in her com- 
position. This did not make her interesting in 
her social relations, but lent rather a querulous, 
complaining tone to her conversation ; in which, 
by-the-way, she did not shine, being taciturn by 
nature. ; 

No one would have suspected that Mrs. Spar- 
cote—who, from habit, and from long acquaint- 
ance and daily proximity with Jeremiah, had, in 
spite of herself, adopted his ways and many of his 
habits—had ever been another person than what 
she was. She perhaps hardly knew herself to 
be the same woman as the young Martha Bing- 
ham. The book of her life was likqa palim- 
psest: underneath the dry and commonplace rec- 
ord of her married life there lay what was once 
an illuminated missal of love, whose existence 
few eyes could detect. The faded characters 
came out fresh and strong as the day of her 
death drew near. 

I will not publish these letters in full, but will 
give you a brief review of them. The old-fash- 
ioned and somewhat formal style which char- 
acterized the epistles of our parents aud grand- 
parents struck me at first. But one could see 
that they were genuine, hearty, and deep. 

Her lover sometimes writes under the signa- 
ture of Corydon, and she answers, signing her- 
self Sylvia. He calls himself her “ devoted 
swain,” and writes: ‘‘ From the happy day I first 
beheld you I can truly say, my Sylvia, that I have 
never for a single hour been insensible to your 
charms. I had approached other shrines of beau- 
ty, but have never worshiped but at one. Ah! 
how often in my solitude, when hope of success 
in making my worldly fortune seemed almost to 
abandon me, have I turned my thoughts to you, 
and your lovely image and winning smile have 
lit my little chamber with a light no other 
thought or memory could bring. Believe me, 
it is to you, Sylvia, that I owe more rapture 

‘When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, 
I summon up remembrance of the past’ 


than has ever come from intercourse with my 


nearest and dearest friends. But alas! Sylvia, 
I fear I have but few of these. You are all in 
all to me.” 

A slight jealousy on her part seems to have 
arisen during a period of their acquaintance. 
*T learn,” she writes, ‘‘ from a source on which 
my fears whisper that I may rely, that of late 
other eyes than mine have bewitched Corydon 
away from his oft-declared devotion to his Syl- 
via. Cruel charmer! Can it indeed be true? 
No—lI will not, can not believe him false to, or 
even for a time forgetful of, one to whom he has 
so often whispered vows of his ardent attach- 
ment.” 

And he replies: ‘‘ Your better judgment, my 
Sylvia, prompted you aright when you wrote 
that you could not persuade yourself that I was 
false or forgetful. No, believe me, f am no gay 
deceiver, no faithless swain. Your image, and 
the possession of the sweet assurance that I am 
honored with your affection and the promise of 
you hand, must effectually dispel whatever en- 
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chantments others may have spread in my path. 
For the future then, Sylvia, it is best always to 
rely on your sober second-thought when your 
lively fancy leads you into suspicions, which, 
while they flatter your lover’s vanity, do injus- 
tice to the confidence you should repose in him.” 

This calm current of love does not long run 
smooth. The correspondence becomes agitated, 
apprehensive, tearful, passionate. Why need I 
hold up to the world these blood-warm passages, 
these burning words, which, toward the last, 
spurn and overleap the fetters of conventional 
style, and pour themselves out in language true 
to all times and persons? ‘Those of my read- 
ers who have loved with passion may draw from 
their own memories, and those who have not 
from their imaginations, and supply the hiatus 
I shrink from filling up from these records of the 
heart. 

It is but the old story over again—old, and 
yet so living, so true, so all-engrossing in each 
separate individual experience, that within that 
charmed circle the entire world seems to exist 
anew, or to perish anew, for every lover! 

So Joseph and Martha were parted. The cor- 
respondence closes. The tragedy is over. The 
curtain drops. They meet once more, only to 
say farewell—and that in the presence of her fa- 
ther and mother, who thought they were so lucky 
in closing their doors on the poor shiftless artist, 
Mr. Joseph, and opening them to the successful 
shop-keeper, Mr. Jeremiah. She was not allowed 
by her parents to give her lover any souvenir at 
parting, nor to receive any thing but the rose, 
whose colorless petals now lay on my table. 
The miniature was delivered to her secretly by 
a trusty messenger, and this she contrived to 
keep. 

IV. 

It is barely possible that some of my young 
readers may have been enough interested in my 
simple story to ask for information concerning 
my uncle, Joseph Somers. How was he affect- 
ed by Mrs. Sparcote’s death ? Were his declin- 
ing years still tinged by lingering golden rays 
from that sunken sun of his young love? Or 
was it only a dream of the past, quietly shim- 
mering over him, breathing through his thoughts 


rose-garden, or a field of new-mown hay—and 


now and then lending a gentle aroma to his | 
verses or his pictures—that is, if he still in- | 
dulged his youthful tastes in that direction ? | 


Was he only a Goethe in a small way—a utili- 
tarian philosopher seeking for an Argand chim- 


ney in which to consume fragrantly his own | 


smoke; or turning the wild rapids of youthful 
passion over the mill-wheels of verse, at once 


solacing himself and benefiting the monthly mag- | 


azines ? 

I am afraid I must disappoint my young read- 
ers. Perhaps I might compare my venerable 
uncle to a cactus, which bloomed once, and su- 
perbly, long ago, but whose dry and juiceless 


spring and summer, coax and flatter in vain 
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for the remotest reappearance of that early blos- 
soming. But enough of metaphors. The truth 
is, he was considerably more than a cactus. | 
found my uncle a quiet, respectable, bright, kind- 
hearted, and clean-shaven old gentleman, livine 
in asmall frame-house in the village of Aristides. 
Hannibal County, all alone, with the exception 
of an old black couple, who were his coachman. 
rardener, cook, and servitors in general, and who 
had been old servants in his wife’s family. He 
was living in a comfortable, plain way, With a 
pretty well-stocked library and a few choice pic- 
tures about him, devoting a good deal of time to 
reading, attending to his garden, with occasional 
making of verses, or agricultural paragraphs for 
the Aristides Times. He had given up painting 
since a visit he had made once to New York 
where he saw some of the best works of the 
younger artists. He lived a rather secluded 
life, seemed to have no intimate friends, seldom 
went to church, town-meeting, or lecture, and 
was looked upon by the country people (country 
people all have one cut-and-dried way of look 
ing upon people and things) as rather an eccen- 
tric old gentleman. He took, however, the New 
York Republican papers, was charitable to the 
poor, and was always quoted as a good citizen, 
patriot, and neighbor, though he did not ente 
actively into politics. ~Soon after my arrival at 
his house, where I received a cordial welcome, 
I delivered into his hands the precious relics in- 
trusted to me by the deceased Mrs. Sparcote. I 
ought to say, however, that I had previously writ- 
ten to him, informing him of the circumstances 
which led to their being in my possession, and 
of my intention to make him a visit, when | 
should deliver them in person. Being somewhat 


| fatigued with my journey, I bade my uncle an 


early good-night, at the same time placing in his 
hands the precious package. 

The next morning the only differences I could 
detect in his appearance were a weary look as if 
he had sat up late, a certain serious tenderness 
in his manner, and a more cordial smile and 
pressure of the hand, as he said good-morning. 
A sort of mute sympathy seemed to be estab- 
lished between us. ‘There was no allusion—as 


| why should there have been ?—to the letters, or 
now and then, like some faint breeze from some | 


to the deceased Sparcotes. But I overheard old 
Sarah the servant, in the course of the day say, 
‘¢ Massa Jo hab nebber burn so much lamp-oil 
out dat lamp of his’n as dis las’ night. Spec’ he 
was wide aweke as a June bug! ‘Deed I tink 


| I heard him once or twice walkin’ backward and 


forred up stairs. Wonder wat’s de matter wid 
Massa Jo?” 

At breakfast my uncle was, perhaps, a little 
more silent and disirait than usual; but soon 
after he seemed the same as ever. How little 
does the outward indicate the inward man! 
Young people usually expect to see in great men 
some ideal of their own creation. General Wash- 
ington mustn’t scold his negroes. Tennyson 


mustn’t talk of horses, cows, and 7 per cent. 
stem all the wooing airs of heaven, and suns of | 


Nor can they understand how those who have 
imagined, felt, or suffered much can wear an ev- 
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eryday mask. But I saw in my uncle a man 
who, though his earlier hopes and dreams were 
lighted, had, by a life of intellectual activity, 
cultivated a garden of fruits and blossoms on soil 
mee rent by an earthquake chasm. He looked 
more before than after. After all, the movement 

re is the great cure for sorrow and blight. 
rherefore Joseph Somers lived on to all appear- 
ance a well, cheerful old man, and by occupa- 
tion and work, and by keeping his spiritual win- 
dows clear of dust and cobwebs, made for him- 
self a perpetual oasis in a desert. 

Good, He was my mo- 
ther’s favorite brother, as I found from expres- 
sions of tenderness which escaped him now and 
then. But my mother died when I was a boy, 
and she never said much to me of her brother 
Joseph. But I know now that her death was 
as stunning a blow, in its way, to him as his 
separation from his Martha. But these were 


dear Uncle Somers ! 


an7 


OU; 


ISHMAEL DAY. 


private griefs. The world knew not of them 
Nor was the loss of his wife a small bereavement 
Though not his first love she was most dear tu 
him, and they had many thoughts, feelings, and 
tastes in common. And he drooped visibly, 
they say, after she was taken from him. 

Dear Uncle Joseph, you too have now crossed 
the dark stream, and have long since met vour 
I often 
wish I had known you earlier, and had seen you 
oftener. But I shall never forget you. Aunt 
Susan Blodgell and I—Aunt Susan is a very old 
lady now, and I have to talk very loud to make 
her hear me; but she and I will often talk ot 
you, and of your Martha, till I shall see you 
both in imagination, radiant in youth and beau- 


dear ones in the great Land of Light! 


ty, and united in a home where all friends and 


lovers who belong to one another shall meet 
with no dark earthly 


them. 


fate stepping between 


THE BALLAD OF ISHMAEL DAY. 


( NE summer morning a daring band 


Of rebels rode into Maryland 
Over the prosperous, peaceful farms 
Sending terror and strange alarms, 


The clatter of hoofs and the clang of arms. 


Fresh from the South, where the hungry pine, 
They ate like Pharaoh's starving kine ; 

They swept the land like devouring surge, 
And left their path, to its farthest verge, 


Bare as the track of the locust-scourge. 


“The rebels are coming!” far and near 


Rang the tidings of dread and fear; 
Some paled, and cowered, and sought to hide— 
Some stood erect in their fearless pride— 


And women shuddered and children cried. 


But others—vipers in human form, 

Stinging the bosom that kept them warm— 
Welcomed with triumph the thievish Band, 
Hurried to offer the friendly hand, 
As the rebels rode into Maryland: 

Made 


Clad them in garments rich and fine, 


them merry with food and wine, 


For rags and huager to make amends ; 
Flattered them, praised them, with selfish ends ;— 


“Leave us scathless, for we are friends!” 


Could traitors trust to a traitor? No! 

Little they favored friend or foe, 
But gathered the cattle the farms across, 
Flinging back, with a scornful toss— 


™ 


“If ye are friends ye can bear the loss! 


Flushed with triumph, and wine, and pres 


They neared the dwelling « mael Day 
A sturdy veteran, gray 
With heart of a patriot, firm and bold, 


Strong and steadfast—unbribed, unsold 


And Ishmael Day, his brave head bare, 


His white locks tossed by the morning air, 
Fearless of danger, or death, or scars, 
Went 


out to raise, by the farm-yard bars, 


The dear old flag of the Stripes and Star 


Proudly, steadily up it flew, 
and white and bl 
as he shook it fr 


but not with fear, 


Gorgeous with crimson 
His 
May have trembled, 
While, 


withered he 


shouting, the rebels drew more near. 


“ Halt !"—They had seen the hated sign 
Floating free from old Ishmacl's line 
“* Lower wrathful cry. 


that rag!"’ was their 


* Never!” rung 


shmael Day's reply; 


‘Fire, if it please you—I can but die!" 


One, with a loud defiant laugh, 
Left his comrades and neared the staff 
* Down !*—came the fearless 


“Dare to lower that flag, an 


One must bleed for it 


jut caring not for the stern command, 

He drew the halliards with daring hand: 
Ping! went the rifle-ball—down he came 

Under the flag he had tried to shame— 


Old Ishmael Day took careful aim! 


Seventy winters and three had shed 


Their snowy glories on Ishmael’s head; 


jut though cheeks may wither and locks grow gray, 


His fame shall be fresh and young aiway— 


Honor be to old Ishmael Day! 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


N the hall of the Astor Library, on the sides 

of two of the pillars supporting its lofty roof 
of glass, are two little shelves each holding a 
single work, never taken down and seldom pe- 
rused, but nevertheless well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who are curious in the subject of 
which they treat, namely, the human face di- 
vine. ‘They are two marble busts, facing each 
other; one of the founder of the Library, the oth- 
er of its first president, Washington Irving. A 
finer study in physiognomy than these two busts 
present can nowhere be found; for never were 
two men more unlike than Astor and Irving, and 
never were character and personal history more 
legibly recorded than in these portraits in mar- 
ble. The countenance of the author is round, 
full, and handsome, the hair inclining to curl, 
and the chin to double. It is the face of a hap- 
py and genial man, formed to shine at the fire- 
side and to beam from the head of a table. It 
is an open, candid, liberal, hospitable counte- 
nance, indicating far more power to please than 
to compel, but displaying in the position and 
carriage of the head much of that dignity which 
we are accustomed to call Roman. The face of 
the millionaire, on the contrary, is ali strength ; 
every line in it tells of concentration and power. 
The hair is straight and strong; the forehead 
neither lofty nor ample, but powerfully devel- 
oped in the perceptive and executive organs ; the 
eves deeper set in the head than those of Daniel 
Webster, and overhung with immense bushy 
eyebrows; the nose large, long, and strongly 
arched, the veritable nose of a man-compeller ; 
the mouth, chin, and jaws all denoting firm- 
ness and force ; the chest, that seat and throne 
of physical power, is broad and deep, and the 
back of the neck has something of the muscular 
fullness which we observe in the prize-fighter 
and the bull ; the head behind the ears showing 
enough of propelling power, but almost totally 
wanting in the passional propensities which 
waste the force of the faculties, and divert the 
man from his principal object. As the specta- 
tor stands midway between the two busts, at 
some distance from both, Irving has the larger 
and the kinglier air, and the face of Astor seems 
small and set. It is only when you get close 
to the bust of Astor, observing the strength of 
each feature and its perfect proportion to the 
rest—force every where, superfluity nowhere— 
that you recognize the monarch of the counting- 
room; the brain which nothing could confuse 
or disconcert, the purpose that nothing could 
divert or defeat ; the man who could with ease 
and pleasure grasp and control the multitudi- 
nous concerns of a business that embraced the 
habited and the unhabited globe—that employed 
ships in every sea, and men in every clime, and 
brought in to the coffers of the merchant the 
revenue of a king. That speechless bust tells 
us how it was that this man, from suffering in 
his father’s poverty-stricken house the habitual 
pang of hunger, arrived at the greatest fortune, 





perhaps, ever accumulated in a single lifetime: 
you perceive that whatever thing this strong and 
compact man set himself to do, he would be cer- 
tain to achieve unless stopped by something as 
powerful as a law of nature. 

The monument of these two gifted men is the 
airy and graceful interior of which their busts 
are the only ornament. Astor founded the Li- 
brary, but it was probably his regard for Irving 
that induced him to appropriate part of his 
wealth for a purpose not in harmony with his 
own humor. Irving is known to us all, as only 
wits and poets are ever known. But of the sin- 
gular being who possessed so remarkable a gen- 
ius for accumulation, of which this Library is 
one of the results, little has been imparted to 
the public, and of that little the greater part is 
fabulous. 

A hundred years ago, in the poor little vil- 
lage of Waldorf, in the duchy of Baden, lived 
a jovial, good-for-nothing butcher, named Jacob 
Astor, who felt himself much more at home in 
the beer-house than at the fireside of his own 
house in the principal street of the village. At 
the best, the butcher of Waldorf must have been 
a poor man ; for, at that day, the inhabitants of 
a German village enjoyed the luxury of fresh 
meat only on great days, such as those of con- 
firmation, baptism, weddings, and Christmas. 
The village itself was remote and insignificant, 
and though situated in the valley of the Rhine, 
the native home of the vine, a region of proverb- 
ial fertility, the immediate vicinity of Waldorf 
was not a rich or very populous country. The 
home of Jacob Astor, therefore, seldom knew 
any medium between excessive abundance and 
extreme scarcity, and he was not the man to 
make the superfluity of to-day provide for the 
need of to-morrow, which was the more unfor- 
tunate as the periods of abundance were few and 
far between, and the times of scarcity extended 
over the greater part of the year. It was the 
custom then in Germany for every farmer to pro- 
vide a fatted pig, calf, or bullock against the 
time of harvest; and as that joyful season ap- 
proached the village butcher went the round of 
the neighborhood, stopping a day or two at each 
house to kill the animals and convert their flesh 
into bacon, sausages, or salt beef. During this 
happy time Jacob Astor, a merry dog, always 
welcome where pleasure and hilarity were going 
forward, had enough to drink, and his family 
had enough to eat. But the merry time lasted 
only six weeks. Then set in the season of scar- 
city, which was only relieved when there was a 
festival of the church, a wedding, a christening, 
or a birthday in some family of the village rich 
enough to provide an animal for Jacob's knife. 


|The wife of this idle and improvident butcher 


was such a wife as such men usually contrive to 
pick up—industrious, saving, and capable; the 
main-stay of his house. Often she remonstrated 
with her wasteful and beer-loving husband; the 
domestic sky was often overcast, and the children 
were glad to fly from the noise and dust of the 
tempest. 





This roistering village butcher and his wor- 
thy, much-enduring wife were the parents of our 
millionaire. They had four sons: 
Astor, born in 1752; Henry Astor, born in 1754 ; 
John Melchior Astor, born in 1759; and John 
Jacob Astor, born July 17, 1763. ' Each of these 
sons made haste to fiy from the privations and 
contentions of their home as soon as they were 
old enough ; and, what is more remarkable, each 
of them had a cast of character precisely the op- 
posite of their thriftless father. They were all 
saving, industrious, temperate, and enterprising, 
and all of them became prosperous men at an 
early period of their career. They were all duly 
instructed in their father’s trade; each in turn 
carried about the streets of Waldorf the basket 


George Peter 


of meat, and accompanied the father in his har- | 


Jovial Jacob, we are 
told, gloried in being a butcher, but three of his 
sons, much to his disgust, manifested a repug- 
nance to it, which was one of the causes of their 
flight from the parental nest. The eldest, who 
was the first to go, made his way to London, 
where an uncle was established in business as a 
maker of musical instruments. Astor and Broad- 
wood was the name of the firm, a house that still 
exists under the title of Broadwood and Co., one 
of the most noted makers of pianos in England. 
In his uncle’s manufactory George Astor served 
an apprenticeship, and became at length a part- 
ner in the firm. Henry Astor went next. He 
alone of his father’s sons took to his father’s 
trade. It used to be thrown in his teeth, when 
he was a thriving butcher in the city of New 
York, that he had come over to America as a 
private in the Hessian army. This may only 
have been the groundless taunt of an envious 
rival. It is certain, however, that he was a 
butcher in New York when it was a British 
post during the revolutionary war, and, remain- 
ing after the evacuation, made a very large for- 
tune in his business. The third son, John Mel- 
chior Astor, found employment in Germany, 
and arrived, at length, at the profitable post of 
steward to a nobleman’s estate. 

Abandoned thus by his three brothers, John 
Jacob Astor had to endure for some years a 
most cheerless and miserable lot. He lost his 
mother, too, from whom he had derived all that 
was good in his character and most of the hap- 
piness of his childhood. A step-mother re- 
placed her, “‘who loved not Jacob,” nor John 
Jacob. The father, still devoted to pleasure, 
quarreled so bitterly with his new wife, that his 
son was often glad to escape to the house of a 
school-fellow (living in 1854), where he would 
pass the night in a garret or outhouse, thank- 
fully accepting for his supper a crust of dry bread, 
and returning the next morning to assist in the 
slaughter-house or carry out the meat. It was 
not often that he had enough to eat ; his clothes 
were of the poorest description ; and, as to mon- 
ey, he absolutely had none of it, The unhap- 
piness of his home and the misconduct of his 
father made him ashamed to join in the sports 
of the village boys; and he passed much of his 


vest slaughtering tours. 
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leisure alone, brooding over thx 

his lot. ‘The its in 

come. It is recorded of him that he tended his 
little sisters with care and fondness, and sought 
in all ways to lessen the dislike and ill-humor 
of his step-mother. 

It is not hardship, however, that enervates a 
lad. It is indulgence and luxury that do that. 
He grew a stout, healthy, tough, and patient 
boy, diligent and skillful in the discharge of his 
duty, often supplying the place of his father ab- 
sent in merry-making. If, in later life, he over- 
valued money, it should not be forgotten that 
few men have had a harder experience of the 
want of money at the age when character is 
forming. 

The bitterest lot has its alleviations. 
times a letter would reach him from over the 


unhappiness of 


family increased, but not 


Some- 


sea, telling of the good fortune of a brother in 
a distant land. In h 
that in his boyhood he walked forty-five miles 
in one day for the sole purpose of getting a let 
ter that had arrived from England or Amer- 
ica. ‘The Astors have always been noted for the 
strength of their family affection. 


is old age he used to boast 


Our million 
aire forgot much that he ought to have remem- 
ered, but he was not remiss in fulfilling the ob- 
ligations of kindred. 

It appears, too, that he was fortunate in hav- 
ing a better schoolmaster than could generally 
be found at that day in a village school of Ger- 
many. Valentine Jeune was his name, a French 
Protestant, whose parents had fled from their 
country during the reign of Louis XIV. He 
was an active and sympatlietic teacher, and 
bestowed unusual pains upon the boy, partly be- 
cause he pitied his unhappy situation, and part- 
ly because of his aptitude to learn. Neverthe- 
less the school routine of those days was ex- 
tremely limited. ‘To read and write, to cipher 
as far as the Rule of Three, to learn the Cate- 
chism by heart, and to sing the Church Hymns 
‘** so that the windows should rattle” 
the sole accomplishments of even the best pupils 
of Valentine Jeune. Baden was then under the 
rule of a Catholic family. It was a saying in 
Waldorf that no man could be appointed a swine- 
herd who was not a Catholic, and that if a may- 
orality were vacant the swine-herd must have 
the place if there were no other Catholic in the 
town. Hence it was that the line which sepa- 
rated the Protestant minority from the Catholic 
majority was sharply defined, and the Protest- 
ant children were the more thoroughly indoc- 
trinated. Rev. John Philip Steiner, the Prot- 
estant pastor of Waldorf, a learned and faithful 
minister, was as punctilious in requiring from 
the children the thorough learning of the Cate- 
chism as a German sergeant was in exacting all 
the niceties of the parade. Young Astor be- 
came, therefore, a very decided Lutheran; he 
lived and died a member of the Church in which 
he was born. 

The great day in the life of a German child 
is that of his confirmation, which usually occurs 
in his fourteenth year. The ceremony, which 
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was performed at Waldorf every two years, was 
a festival at once solemn and joyous, ‘The chil- 
dren, long prepared beforehand by the joint 
labors of minister, schoolmaster, and parents, 
walk in procession to the church, the girls in 
white, the boys in their best clothes, and there, 
after the requisite examinations, the rite is per- 
formed, and the Sacrament is administered. 
The day concludes with festivity. Confirma- 
tion also is the point of division between child- 
hood and youth—between absolute dependence 
and the beginning of responsibility. After con- 
firmation the boys of a German peasant take 
their place in life as apprentices or as servants; 
and the girls, unless their services are required 
at home, are placed in situations. Childhood 
ends, maturity begins, when the child has tasted 
for the first time the bread and wine of the com- 
munion. Whether a boy then becomes an ap- 
prentice or a servant depends upon whether his 
parents have been provident enough to save a 
sum of money sufficient to pay the usual pre- 
*mium required by a master as compensation for 
his trouble in teaching his trade. This pre- 
mium varied at that day from fifty dollars to 
two hundred, according to the difficulty and 
respectability of the vocation. A carpenter or 
a blacksmith might be satisfied with a premium 
of sixty or seventy dollars, while a cabinet- 
maker would demand a hundred, and a music- 
al-instrument maker or a clock-maker two hun- 
dred. ° 

On Palm Sunday, 1777, when he was about 
fourteen years.of age, John Jacob Astor was 
confirmed. He then consulted his father upon 
his future. Money to apprentice him there was 
none in the paternal coffers. The trade of 
butcher he knew and disliked. Nor was he in- 
clined to accept as his destiny for life the condi- 
tion of servant or laborer. 
thought the occupation of butcher one of the 
best in the world, and who needed the help of 


his son, particularly in the approaching season ; 


of harvest, paid no heed to the entreaties of the 
lad, who saw himself condemned without hope 
to a business which he loathed, and to labor at it 
without reward. A deep discontent settled upon 
him. The tidings of the good fortune of his 
brothers inflamed his desire to seek his fortune 
in the world. The news of the Revolutionary 
War, which drew all eves upon America, and in 
which the people of all lands sympathized with 
the struggling colonies, had its effect upon him. 
He began to long for the ‘‘ New Land,” as the 
Germans then styled America; and it is be- 
lieved in Waldorf that soon after the capture of 
Burgoyne had spread abroad a confidence in the 
final success of the colonists, the youth formed 
the secret determination to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless, he had to wait three miser- 
able years longer, until the surrender of Corn- 
wallis made it certain that America was to be 
free, before he was able to enter upon the grat- 
ification of his desire. 

In getting to America he displayed the same 
Sagacity in adapting means to ends that distin- 


The father, who | 
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guished him during his business career in New 
York. Money he had never had in his life, be- 
yond a few silver coins of the smallest denom- 
ination. His father had none to give him, even 
if he had been inclined to do so. It was only 
when the lad was evidently resolved to go that 
he gave a slow, reluctant consent to his depart- 
ure. Waldorf is nearly three hundred miles 
from the sea-port in Holland most convenient 
for his purpose. Despite the difficulties, this 
penniless vouth formed the resolution of going 
down the Rhine to Holland, there taking ship 
for London, where he would join his brother, 
and, while earning money for his passage to 
America, learn the language of the country to 
which he was destined. It appears that he 
dreaded more the difficulties of the English 
tongue than he did those of the long and ex- 
pensive journey; but he was resolved not to 
sail for America until he had acquired the lan- 
guage, and saved a little money beyond the ex- 
penses of the voyage. It appears, also, that there 
prevailed in Baden the belief that Americans 
were exceedingly selfish and inhospitable, and 
regarded the poor emigrant only in the light of 
prey. John Jacob was determined not to land 
among such a people without the means of un- 
derstanding their tricks and paying his way. 
In all ways, too, he endeavored to get a know]l- 
edge of the country to which he was going. 
With a small bundle of clothes hung over his 
shoulder upon a stick, with a crown or two in 
his pocket, he said the last farewell to his father 
and his friends, and set out on foot for the Rhine, 
a few miles distant. Valentine Jeune, his old 
schoolmaster, said, as the lad was lost to view: 
**T am not afraid of Jacob; he’ll get through 
the world. He has a clear head, and every 
thing right behind the ears.” He was then 
a stout, strong lad, of nearly seventeen, ex- 
ceedingly well-made, though slightly under- 
sized, and he had a clear, composed, intelligent 
look in the eyes, which seemed to ratify the 
prediction of the schoolmaster. He strode man- 
fully out of town, with tears in his eyes and a 


‘sob in his throat—for he loved his father, his 


friends, and his native village, though his lot 
there had been forlorn enough. While still in 
sight of Waldorf he sat down under a tree and 
thought of the future before him and the friends 
he had left. He there, as he used to relate in 
after-life, made three resolutions: to be honest, 
to be industrious, and not to gamble—excellent 
resolutions, as far as they go. Having sat a 
while under the tree, he took up his bundle and 
resumed his journey with better heart. 

It was by no means the intention of this saga- 
cious youth to walk all the way to the sea-coast. 
There was a much more convenient way at that 


time of accomplishing the distance, even to a 


young man with only two dollars in his pocket. 
The Black Forest is partly in Astor’s native 
Baden. The rafts of timber cut in the Black 
Forest, instead of floating down the Rhine in 
the manner practiced in America, used to be 
rowed by sixty or eighty men each, who were 
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paid high wages, as the labor was severe, Large 
numbers of stalwart emigrants availed them- 
selves of this mode of getting from the interior 
to the sea-coast, by which they earned their 
subsistence on the way and about ten dollars in 
money. The tradition in Waldorf is that young 
Astor worked his passage down the Rhine, and 
earned to England as an 
oarsman on one of these rafts. Hard as the 
labor was the oarsmen had a merry time of it, 
cheering their toil with jest and song by night 
and day. On the fourteenth day after leaving 
home our youth found himself at a Dutch sea- 
port, with a larger sum of money than he had 
He took passage for 
London, where he landed a few days after, in 


his 


passage - money 


ever before possessed, 
total is 
His brother welcomed him with German warmth, 
and assisted him to procure employment—prob- 
ably in the flute and piano manufactory of Astor 
and Broadwood. 

As the foregoing brief account of the early 
life of John Jacob Astor differs essentially from 
any previously published in the United States, 
it is proper that the reader should be informed 
of the sources whence we have derived informa- 
tion so novel and unexpected. The principal 
source is a small biography of Astor published 
in Germany about ten years ago, written by a 
native of Baden, a Lutheran clergyman, who 
gathered his material in Waldorf, where were 


morance of the place and the language. 


then living a few aged persons who remembered 
Astor when he was a sad and solitary lad in his 
father’s disorderly house. The statements of 
this little book are confirmed by what some of 
the surviving friends and descendants of Mr. 
Astor in New York remember of his own con- 
He seldom 
spoke of his life in Germany, though he remem- 
bered his native place with fondness, revisited it 
in the time of his prosperity, pensioned his fa- 
ther, and forgot not Waldorf in his will; but 
the little that he did say of his youthful years 
accords with the curious narrative in the work 
to which have alluded. We the 
reader may rely on our story as being essential- 
ly true. 

Astor brought to London, according to our 
quaint Lutheran, ‘‘a pious, true, and godly 
spirit, a clear understanding, a sound youthful 
elbow-grease, and the wish to put it to good use.” 
During the two years of his residence in the 
British metropolis he strove most assiduously for 


versation respecting his early days. 


we believe 


three objects—1, To save money; 2, to acquire 


the English language; 3, to <et information 
respecting America. Much to his relief and 
gratification, he found the acquisition of the lan- 
guage to be the least of his difficulties. _Work- 
ing in a shop with English mechanics, and hay- 
ing few German friends, he was generally de- 
pendent upon the language of the country for 
the conymunication of his desires; and he was 
as much surprised as delighted to find how many 
points of similarity there were between the two 
languages. In about six weeks, he used to say, 
he could make himself understood a little in 
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English, and long before he left London he 
could speak it fluently. He never learned to 
write English correctly in his life, nor could he 
ever speak it without a decided German accent; 
but he could always express his meaning with 
simplicity and force, both orally and in w 
Trust-worthy information respecting America, 


riting. 


in the absence of maps, gazetteers, and books 
The 
ordinary Englishman of that day regarded Amer- 
ica with horror or contempt as perverse and re- 


of travel, was more difficult to procure. 


bellious colonies, making a great to-do about a 
paltry tax, and giving ‘‘the best of kings” a 
world of trouble for nothing. He probably 
heard little of the thundering eloquence with 
which Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan were 
nightly defending the American cause in the 
House of Commons, and assailing the infatua- 
tion of the Government in prosecuting a hope- 
less war. As often, however, as our youth met 
with any one who had been in America he plied 
him with questions, and occasionally he heard 
from his brother in New York. Henry Astor 
was already established as a butcher on his own 
account, wheeling home in a wheel-barrow from 
Bull’s Head his slender purchases of sheep and 
calves. 


in 


But the great difficulty of John Jacob 
the 
Having no trade, his wages were necessarily 
small. Though he rose with the lark, and was 
at work as early as five in the morning—thongh 
he labored with all his might, and saved every 
farthing that he could spare—it was two years 
In 


September, 1783, he possessed a good suit of 


London was accumr'ation of money. 


before he had saved enough for his purpose, 


Sunday clothes, in the English style, and about 
fifteen English guineas—the total result of two 
vears of anremitting toil and most pinching econ- 
omy; and here again charity requires the remark 
that if Astor the millionaire carried the virtue of 
economy to an extreme, it was Astor the strug- 
gling youth in a strange land who learned the 
value of money. 

In that month of September, 1783, the news 
reached London that Dr. Franklin and his asso- 
ciates in Paris, after two years of negotiation, 
had signed the definitive treaty which completed 
the independence of the United States. Frank- 
lin had been in the habit of predicting that as 
soon as America had become an independent 
nation, the best blood in Europe and some of 
the finest fortunes would hasten to seek a career 
or an asylum in the New World. Perhaps he 
would have hardly recognized the emigration of 
this poor German youth as part of the fulfillment 
of his prophecy. Nevertheless the news of the 
conclusion of the treaty had no sooner reached 
England than young Astor, then twenty years 
old, began to prepare for his departure for the 
‘*New Land,” and in November he embarked 
for Baltimore. He paid five of his guineas for 
a passage in the steerage, which entitled him to 
sailors’ fare of salt beef and biscuit. He invest- 
ed part of his remaining capital in seven flutes, 
and carried the rest, about five pounds sterling, 
in the form of money. 
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America gave a cold welcome to the young 
emigrant. ‘lhe winter of 1783-4 was one of the 
celebrated severe winters on both sides of the 
ocean. November gales and December storms 
wreaked all their fury upon the ship, retarding 
its progress so long that January arrived before 
she had reached Chesapeake Bay. Floating ice 
filled the bay as far as the eye could reach, and 
a January storm drove the ship among the 
masses with such force that she was in danger 
of being broken to pieces. It was on one of 
those days of peril and consternation that young 
Astor appeared on deck in his best clothes, and 
on being asked the reason of this strange pro- 
ceeding, said that if he escaped with life he 
should save his best clothes, and if he lost it his 
clothes would be of no further use tohim. Tra- 
dition further reports that he, a steerage passen- 
ger, ventured one day to come upon the quar- 
ter-deck, when the captain roughly ordered him 
forward. Tradition adds that that very captain, 
twenty years after, commanded a ship owned by 
the steerage passenger. When the ship was 
within a day’s sail of her port the wind died 
away, the cold increased, and the next morning 
beheld the vessel hard and fast in a sea of ice. 
For two whole months she remained immovable. 
Pr visions gave out. The passengers were only 
relieved when the ice extended to the shore, and 
became strong enough to afford communication 
with other ships and with the coasts of the bay. 
Some of the passengers made their way to the 
shore, and traveled by land to their homes, but 
this resource was not within the means of our 
young adventurer, and he was obliged to stick 
to the ship. 

Fortune is aft obsequious jade that favors the 
strong and turns her back upon the weak. This 
exasperating delay of two months was the 
means of putting young Astor upon the short- 
est and easiest road to fortune that the conti- 
nent of America then afforded to a poor man. 
Among his fellow- passengers there was one 
German, with whom he made acquaintance on 
the voyage, and with whom he continually as- 
sociated during the detention of the winter. 
They told each other their past history, their 
present plans, their future hopes. The stranger 
informed young Astor that he too had emigrated 
to America, a few years before, without friends 
or money; that he had soon managed to get 
into the business of buying furs of the Indians, 
and of the boatmen coming to New York from 
the river settlements; that at length he had 
embarked all his capital in skins, and had taken 
them himself to England in a returning trans- 
port, where he had sold them to great advant 
age, and had invested the proceeds in toys and 
trinkets, with which to continue his trade in the 
wilderness. He strongly advised Astor to fol- 
low his example. He told him the prices of 
the various skins in America, and the prices 
they commandeé in London. With German 
friendliness he imparted to him the secrets of the 
eraft: told him where to buy, how to pack, 
transport, and preserve the skins; the names of 
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the principal dealers in New York, Montreal, 
and London ; and the season of the year when 
the skins were most abundant. All this was 
interesting to the young man; but he asked his 
friend how it was possible to begin such a busi- 
ness without capital. The stranger told him 
that no great capital was required for a begin- 
ning. With a basket of toys, or even f cakes, 
he said, a man could buy valuable skins on the 
wharves and in the markets of New York, which 
could be sold with some profit to New York fur- 
riers. But the grand object was to establish 
connection with a house in London, where furs 
brought four or five times their value in Amer- 
ica. In short, John Jacob Astor determined to 
lose no time, after reaching New York, in 
ing his hand at this profitable traffic. 

The ice broke up in March. The ship made 
its way to Baltimore, and the two friends 
traveled together to New York. The detention 
in the ice and the journey to New York al- 
most exhausted Astor's purse. He arrived in 
this city, where now his estate is valued at 
forty millions, with little more than his seven 
German flutes, and a long German head full of 
available knowledge and quiet determination. 
He went straight to the humble abode of his 
brother Henry, a kindly, generous, jovial soul, 
who gave him a truly fraternal welcome, and 
received with hospitable warmth the companion 
of his voyage. 

Henry Astor’s prosperity had been tempo- 
rarily checked by the evacuation of New York, 
which had occurred five months before, and 
which had deprived the tradesmen of the city 
of their best customers. It was’not only the 


try- 


| British army that had left the city in November, 


1783, but a host of British officials and old 
Tory families as well; while the new-comers 
were Whigs, whom seven years of war had im- 
poverished, and young adventurers who had 
still their career to make. During the Revolu- 
tion Henry Astor had speculated occasionally in 
cattle captured from the farmers of Westches- 
ter, which were sold at auction at Bull’s Head, 
and he had advanced from a wheel-barrow to 
the ownership of a horse. An advertisement 
informs us that, about the time of his brother's 
arrival, this horse was stolen, with saddle and 
bridle, and that the owner offered three guineas 
reward for the recovery of the property; but 
that ‘*‘ for the thief, horse, saddle and bridle, 
ten guineas would be paid.” A month after, 
we find him becoming a citizen of the United 
States, and soon he began to share in the re- 
turning prosperity of the city. 

in the mean time, however, he could do little 
for his new-found brother. During the first 
evening of his brother's stay at his house the 
question was discussed, what should the young 
man do in his new country? The charms of 
the fur business were duly portrayed, by the 
friend of the youth, who also expressed his pref- 
erence for it. It was agreed, at length, that the 
best plan would be for the young man to seek 
employment with some one already in the busi- 








ness, in order to learn the modes of proceeding, 
as well as to acquire a knowledge of the coun- 
try. The young stranger anxiously inquired 
how much premium would be demanded by a 
furrier for teaching the business to a novice, and 
he was at once astonished and relieved to learn 
that no such thing was known in America, and 
that he might expect his board and small wages 
even from the start. So, the next day, the 

rothers and their friend proceeded together to 
the store of Robert Bowne, an aged and benev- 
olent Quaker, long established in the business 
of buying, curing, and exporting peltries. It 
chanced that he needed a hand. Pleased with 
the appearance and demeanor of the young man, 
he employed him (as tradition reports) at#two 
a week and his board. Astor took up 
his abode in his master’s house, and was soon 
at work. We can tell the reader with certain- 
ty what was the nature of the youth’s first day’s 
work in his adopted country; for, in his old age, 


dollars 


he was often heard to say that the first thing 
he did for Mr. Bowne was to beat furs ; which, 
indeed, was his principal employment during 
the whole of the following summer—furs re- 
quiring to be frequently beaten to keep the 
moths from destroying them. 

Perhaps among our young readers there are 
some who have formed the resolution to get on 
in the world and become rich. We advise such 
to observe how young Astor proceeded. We 
are far from desiring to hold up this able man 
as a model for the young; yet it must be owned 
that in the art of prospering in business he has 
had no equal in America; and in that his ex- 
ample may be useful. Now, observe the secret. 
It was not plodding merely, though no man ever 
labored more steadily than he. Mr. Bowne, 
discovering ‘what a prize he had, raised his 
wages at the end of the first month. Nor was 
it merely his strict observance of thecrules of 
temperance and morality, though that is essen- 
tial to any worthy success. The great secret 
of Astor’s early, rapid, and uniform success in 
business appears to have been, that he acted al- 
ways upon the maxim that KNOWLEDGE IS POW- 
ER! 
to learn the business. He put all his soul into 
the work of getting a knowledge of furs, fur- 
bearing animals, fur-dealers, fur-markets, fur- 
gathering Indians, fur-abounding countries. In 
those days a considerable number of bear skins 
and beaver skins brought directly to 
Bowne’s store by the Indians and countrymen 
of the vicinity, who had shot or trapped the 
animals. These men Astor questioned; and 
neglected no other opportunity of procuring the 
information he.desired. It used to be ob- 
served of Astor that he absolutely loved a fine 
skin. In later days he would have a superior 
fur hung up in his counting-room as other men 
hang pictures; and this, apparently, for the 
mere pleasure of feeling, showing, and admir- 
ing it. He would pass his hand fondly over it, 
extolling its charms with an approach to en- 
thusiasm ; not, however, forgetting to mention 


were 


He labored unceasingly at Mr. Bowne’s | 
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that in Canton it would bring him in five hun- 
dred dollars. So heartily did he throw himself 
into his business. 

Growing rapidly in the confidence of h 
ployer he was soon intrusted with more import- 
He was 
employed in buying them from the Indians and 
hunters who brought them to the city Soon, 


is el 


ant duties than the beating of furs. 


too, he took the place of his employer in the an- 
nual journey to Montreal, then the chief fur 
mart of the country. With a pack upon his 
back he struck into the wilderness above Al- 
bany, and walked to Lake George, which he 
ascended in a canoe, and having thus reached 
Champlain he embarked again, and sailed to 
the head of that lake. Returning with his furs 
he employed the Indians in transporting them 
to the Hudson, and brought them to the city in 
a sloop. He was formed by nature for a life 
like this. His frame was capable of great en- 
durance, and he had the kna 
best of a bargain. 
gainer. 


k of getting the 
The Indian is a great bar- 
The time was gone by when a nail or 
a little red paint would induce him to part with 
valuable peltries. It required skill and address 
on the part of the trader, both in selecting the 
articles likely to tempt the vanity or the cupidi- 
ty of the red man, and in conducting the tedious 
negotiation which usually preceded an exchange 
of commodities. It was in this kind of traffic, 
doubtless, that our young German acquired that 
unconquerable propensity for making hard bar- 
gains, which was so marked a feature in his 
character as a merchant. He could never rise 
superior to this early-acquired habit. He never 
knew what it was to exchange places with the 
opposite party and survey a transaction from 
his point of view. He exulted not in compens- 
ating liberal service liberally. In all 
tions he kept in view the simple object of giving 
the least and getting the most. 

Meanwhile his brother Henry was flourish- 
ing. He married the beautiful daughter of a 
brother butcher, and the young wife, according 
to the fashion of the time, disdained not to as- 
sist her husband even in the slaughter-house 
as well as in the market-place. Colonel Devoe, 
in his well-known Market Book, informs us that 
Henry Astor was exceedingly proud of his pret- 
ty wife, often bringing her home presents of gay 
dresses and ribbons, and speaking of her as ‘* de 
pink of de Bowery.” The butchers of that day 
complained bitterly of him, because he used to 
ride out of town fifteen or twenty miles and buy 
up the droves of cattle coming to the city, which 
he would drive in and sell at an advanced price 
to the less enterprising butchers. He gained a 
fortune by his business which would have been 
thought immense if the colossal wealth of his 
brother had not reduced all other estates to com- 
parative insignificance. It-was he who bought 
for eight hundred dollars the acre of ground 
on part of which the old Bowery Theatre now 
stands. 

John Jacob Astor remained not long in the 
employment of Robert Bowne. It was a pecul- 


transac- 
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iarity of the business of a furrier at that day, 
that, while it admitted of unlimited extension, 
it could be begun on the smallest scale, with a 
very insignificant capital. Every farmer’s boy 
in the vicinity of New York had occasionally a 
skin to sell, and bears abounded in the Catskill 
Mountains. Indeed the time had not long gone 
by when beaver skins formed part of the cur- 
rency of the city. All Northern and Western 
New York was still a fur-yielding country. Even 
Long Island furnished its quota. So that, while 
the fur business was one that rewarded the en- 
terprise of great and wealthy companies, employ- 
ing thousands of men and fleets of ships, it af- 
forded an opening to young Astor, who, with the 
assistance of his brother, could command a capi- 
tel of only a very few hundred dollars. 


a yard, and ashed, the shop furnished with only 
a few toys and trinkets, Astor began business 
about the year 1786. He had then, as always, 
the most unbounded confidence in his 
abilities. He used to relate that, at this time, 
a new row of houses in Broadway was the talk 
of the city from their magnitude and beauty. 
Passing them one day he said to himself: ‘1’ll 
build sometime cr other a greater house than 
any of these, and in this very street.” He used 
also to say, in his old age, ‘‘ The first hundred 
thousand dollars—that was hard to get; but 
afterward it was easy to make more.” 

Having set up for himself he worked with 
the quict, indomitable ardor of a German who 
sees clearly his way open before him. At first 
he did every thing for himself. He bought, 
cured, beat, packed, and sold his skins. From 
dawn till dark he assiduously labored. At the 
proper seasons of the year, with his pack on his 
back/ he made short excursions into the coun- 
try, collecting skins from house to house, gradu- 
ally extending the area of his travels, till he 
knew the State of New York as no man of his 
day knew it. He used to boast, late in life, 
when the Erie Canal had called into being a 
line of thriving towns through the centre of the 
State, that he had himself, in his numberless 
tramps, designated the sites of those towns, and 
predicted that one day they would be centres 
of business and population. Particularly he 
noted the spots where Rochester and Buffalo 
now stand, one having a harbor on Lake Erie, 
the other upon Lake Ontario. Those places, 
he predicted, would one day be large and pros- 
perous cities, and that prediction he made when 
there was scarcely a settlement at Buffalo and 
only wigwams on the site of Rochester. At 
this time he had a partner who usually remained 
in the city, while the agile and enduring Astor 
traversed the wilderness. 

It was his first voyage to London that estab- 
lished his business on a solid foundation. As 
soon as he had accumulated a few bales of the 
skins suited to the European market he took 
passage in the steerage of a ship and conveyed 
them to London. He sold them to great ad- 
vantage, and established connections with houses 


In a} 
little shop in Water Street, with a back room, | 


own | 


to which he could in future consign his furs, 
and from which:he could procure the articles 
best adapted to the taste of Indians and hunt- 
ers. But his most important operation in Lon- 
don was to make an arrangement with the firm 
of Astor and Broadwood, by which he became 
the New York agent for the sale of their pi- 
anos, flutes, and violins. He is believed to have 
been the first man in New York who kept con- 
stantly for sale a supply of musical merehan- 
dise, of which the annual sale in New York is 
now reckoned at five millions of dollars. 
his return to New York he opened 
store in Gold Street between Fulton and Ann. 
and swung out a sign to the breeze bearing the 
words : 


On 
a little dingy 


FURS AND PIANOS. 
There were until recently aged men among us 
who remembered seeing this sign over the store 
of Mr. Astor, and in some old houses are pre- 


| , ; : . 
served ancient pianos bearing the name of J. J. 


Astor as the seller thereof. Violins and flutes, 
also, are occasionally met with that have his 
name upon them. In 1790, seven years after 
his arrival in the city, he was of sufficient im- 
portance to appear in the Directory thus: 

ASTOR, J. J., Fur Trader, 40 Little Dock Street (now 
part of Water Street). 

In this time of his dawning prosperity, while 
still inhabiting the small house of which his 
store was « part, he married. Sarah Todd was 
the maiden name of his wife. As a connection 
of the family of Brevoort she was then consid- 
ered to be somewhat superior to her husband in 
point of social rank, and she brought him a for- 
tune, by no means despised by him at that time, 
of three hundred dollars. She threw herself 
heartily into her husband’s growing business, 
laboring with her own hands, buying, sorting, 
and beating the furs. He used to say that she 
was as good a judge of the value of peltries as 
himself, and that her opinion in a matter of 
business was better than that of most merchants. 

Mr. Astor still traversed the wilderness. The 
father of the late lamented General Wadsworth 
used to relate that he met him once in the woods 
of Western New York in a sad plight. His wag- 
on had broken down in the midst of a swamp. 
In the melée all his gold had rolled away through 
the bottom of the vehicle, and was irrecoverably 
lost; and Astor was seen emerging from the 
swamp covered with mud and carrying on his 
shoulder an axe—the sole relic of his property. 
When at length, in 1794, Jay’s treaty caused 
the evacuation of the western parts held by the 
British, his business so rapidly extended that 
he was enabled to devolve these laborious jour- 
neys upon others, while he remained in New York 
controlling a business that now embraced the 
region of the great Lakes, and gave employment 
to a host of trappers, collectors, and agents. He 
was soon in a position to purchase a ship, in 
which his furs were carried to London, and in 
which he occasionally made a voyage himself. 
He was still observed to be most assiduous in 
the pursuit of commercial knowledge. He was 
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of inquiring about the markets of 
Asia, the ruling prices and com- 
modities of each, the standing of commercial 
houses, and all other particulars that could be 
of use. Hence his directions to his captains 
and agents were always explicit and minute, 
and if any enterprise failed to be profitable it 
could generally be distinctly seen that it was 
because his orders had not been obeyed. In 
London he became most intimately conversant 
with the operations of the East India Company 
and with the China trade. China being the 
best market in the world for furs, and furnish- 
ing commodities which in America had become 
necessaries of life, he was quick to perceive what 
an advantage he would have over other mer- 


never weary 
Europe and 


chants by sending his ships to Canton provided 
with furs as well as dollars. It was about the 
year 1800 that he sent his first ship to Canton, | 
and he continued to carry on commerce with 
China for twenty-seven years, sometimes with 
loss, generally with profit, end occasionally with 
splendid and bewildering success. 

It was not, however, until the year 1800, when 
he was worth a quarter of million dollars and 
had been in business fifteen years, that he in- 
dulged himself in the comfort of living in a 
house apart from his business. In 1794 he ap- | 
pears in the Directory as ‘‘ Furrier, 149 Broad- 
From 1796 to 1799 he figures as ‘‘ Fur 
Merchant, 149 Broadway.” In 1800 he had a} 
storehouse at 141 Greenwich Street, and lived 
at 223 Broadway, on the site of the present 
Astor House. In 1801 his store was at 71 Lib- | 
erty Street, and he had removed his residence | 
back to 149 Broadway. ‘The year following we | 
find him again at 223 Broadway, where he con- | 
tinued to reside for a quarter of acentury. His 

| 


” 
way. 


house was such as a fifth-rate merchant would 
now consider much beneath his dignity. Mr. | 
Astor, indeed, had a singular dislike to living 
in a large house. Astor had neither expensive 
tastes nor wasteful vices. His luxuries were a 
pipe, a glass of beer, a game of draughts, a ride 
on horseback, and the theatre. Of the theatre 
he was particularly fond. He seldom missed a 
good performance in the palmy days of the ‘* Old 
Park.” 

It was his instinctive abhorrence of ostenta- 
tion and waste that enabled him, as it were, to 
glide into the millionaire without being observed 
by his neighbors. He used to relate, with a 
chuckle, that he was worth a million before any | 
one suspected it. A dandy bank clerk, one day, 
having expressed a doubt as to the sufficiency 
of his name to a piece of mercantile paper, As- 
tor asked him how much he thought he was 
worth. The clerk mentioned a sum ludicrously 
less than the real amount. 
him how much he supposed this and that lead- 
ing merchant, whom he named, was worth. The 
young man endowed them with generous sum- 
totals proportioned to their style of living. 
‘* Well,” said Astor, ‘I am worth more than 
any of them. I will not say how much I am 
worth, but Iam worth more than any. sum you 


| the theatre. 


Astor then asked | 


mentioned.” ‘*'Then,” said the clerk, 
you are even a greater fool than I.took you 
for, to work as hard as you do.” 


have 
The old man 
would tell this story with great glee, for he al- 
ways liked a joke. ; 

In the course of his long life he had frequent 
opportunities of observing what becomes of those 
gay merchants who live up to the incomes of 
prosperous years regardless of the inevitable 
time of commercial collapse. It must be own- 
ed that he held in utter contempt the dashing 
style of living and doing business which has too 
often prevailed in New York; and he was very 
slow to give credit to a house that carried sail 
out of proportion to its ballast. Nevertheless, 
he was himself no plodder when plodding had 
ceased to be necessary. At the time when his 


| affairs were on their greatest scale he would 


leave his office at two in the afternoon, go home 
to an early dinner, then mount his horse and 
ride about the island till it was time to go to 
He had a strong aversion to ille- 


| gitimate speculation, and particularly to gam- 


bling in stocks. ‘The note-shaving and stock- 


| jobbing operations of the Rothschilds he de- 


spised. It was his pride and boast that he 


| gained his own fortune by legitimate commerce, 


and by the legitimate investment of his profits. 
Having an unbounded faith in the destiny of 
the United States, and in the future commer- 
cial supremacy of New York, it was his custom, 
from about the year 1800, to invest his gains in 
the purchase of lots and lands on Manhattan 
Island. 

We have all heard much of the closeness, or 
rather the meanness, of this remarkable man. 
Truth compels us to admit, as we have before 
intimated, that he was not generous, except to 
his own kindred. ended 
in hisown family. Very seldom during his life- 
time did he willingly do a generous act outside of 
the little circle of his relations and descendants. 
To get all that he could, and to keep nearly all 


His liberality began and 


| that he got—those were the laws of his being. 


He had a vast genius for making money, and 
that was all that he had. 

It is a pleasure to know that sometimes his 
extreme closeness defeated its own object. He 
once lost seventy thousand dollars by commit- 
ting a piece of petty injustice toward his best 
captain. This gallant being notified 
by an insurance office of the necessity of hav- 
ing a chronometer on board his ship, spoke 
to Mr. Astor on the subject, who advised the 


sailor, 


| captain to buy one. 


‘*But,” said the captain, ‘*I have no five 
hundred dollars to spare for such a purpose; the 
chronometer should belong to the slip.” 

“* Well,” said the merchant, ‘‘ you need not 
pay for it now; pay for it at your convenience.’ 

The captain still objecting, Astor, after a pro- 
longed higgling, authorized him to buy a chro- 
nometer, and charge it to the ship's account; 
which was done. Sailing day was at hand. 
The ship was hauled into the stream. The 
captain, as is the custom, handed in his ac 
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count. Astor, subjecting it to his usual close 
scrutiny, observed the novel item of five hun- 
dred dollars for the chronometer. He object- 
ed, averring that it was understood between 
them that the captain was to pay for the instru- 
ment. The worthy sailor recalled the conversa- 
tion, and firmly held to his recollection of it. 
Astor insisting on his own view of the matter, 
the captain was so profoundly disgusted that, 
important as the command of the ship was to 
him, he resigned his post. Another captain 
was soon found and the ship sailed for China. 
Another house which was then engaged in the 
China trade, knowing the worth of this “ king 
of captains,’’ as Astor himself used to style him, 


bought him a ship and dispatched him to Canton | 


two months after the departure of Astor’s vessel. 
Our captain, put upon his mettle, employed all 
his skill to accelerate the speed of his ship, and 


had such success that he reached New York | 
with a full cargo of tea just seven days after the | 
arrival of Mr. Astor’s ship. Astor, not expect- | 
ing another ship for months, and therefore sure | 


of monopolizing the market, had not yet broken 
bulk, nor even taken off the hatchways. Our 
captain arrived on a Saturday. 


and on the Wednesday morning following, as | 
the custom then was, the auction sale of the tea | 


began on the wharf—two barrels of punch con- 
tributing to the éclat and hilarity of the occa- 
sion. ‘The cargo was sold to good advantage, 


and the market was glutted. Astor lost in con- | 
sequence the entire profits of the voyage, not | 


less than the sum named above. Meeting the 
captain some time after in Broadway, he said, 

**T had better have paid for that chronometer 
of yours.” 

Without ever acknowledging that he had been 
in the wrong, he was glad enough to engage the 
captain’s future services. This anecdote we re- 
ceived from the worthy captain’s own lips. 

On one occasion the same officer had the op- 
portunity of rendering the great merchant a most 
signal service. ‘Theagent of Mr. Astor in China 
suddenly died at a time when the property in 
his charge amounted to about seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Our captain, who was not 
then in Astor’s employ, was perfectly aware that 
if this immense property fell into official hands, 
as the law required, not one dollar of it would 
ever again find its way to the coffers of its pro- 
prietor. By aseries of bold, prompt, and skill- 


ful measures, he rescued it from the official maw, | 


and made it yield a profit to the owner. Mr. 
Astor acknowledged the service. He acknowl- 
edged it with emphasis and a great show of 
gratitude. He said many times, 

‘*Tf you had not done just as you did I should 
never have seen one dollar of my money; no, 
not one dollar of it.” 

But he not only did not compensate him for 
his services, but he did not even reimburse the 
small sum of money which the captain had ex- 
pended in performing those services. Astor was 
then worth ten millions, and the captain had 


Advertise- | 
ments and hand-bills were immediately issued, | 


| his hundred dollars a month and a family of 
young children. é 
Thus the great merchant recompensed great 
| services. He was not more just in rewarding 
small ones. On one occasion a ship of his ar- 
rived from China, which he found necessary to 
| dispatch at once to Amsterdam, the market in 
New York being depressed by an over-supply of 
| China merchandise. But on board this ship, 
under a mountain of tea chests, the owner had 
| two pipes of precious Madeira wine which had 
been sent on a voyage for the improvement of its 
constitution. 

**Can you get out that wine,” asked the owner, 
‘* without discharging the tea ?” 

The captain thought he could. 
| ** Well, then,” said Mr. Astor, “you get it 
| out, and I'll give you a demijohn of it. You'll 
say it’s the best wine you ever tasted.” 

It required the labor of the whole ship’s crew 
| for two days to get out those two pipes of wine. 
They were sent to the house of Mr. Astor. A 
year passed. The captain had been to Amster- 
| dam and back, but he had received no tidings of 
| his demijohn of Madeira. One day, when Mr. 
Astor was on board the ship, the captain ven- 
| tured to remind the great man, in a jocular 
manner, that he had not received the wine. 

‘* Ah,” said Astor, ‘‘don’t you know the rea- 
son? Itisn’t fine yet. Wait till it is fine, and 
you'll say you never tasted such Madeira.” The 
| captain never heard of that wine again. 

These traits show the moral weakness of the 
man. It is only when weregard his mercantile 
exploits that we can admire him. He was, un- 
| questionably, one of the ablest, boldest, and most 
| successful operators that ever lived. He seldom 
|made a mistake in the conduct of business. 

Having formed his plan, he carried it out with 
a nerve and steadiness, with such a firm and 
}easy grasp of all the details, that he seemed 
| rather to be playing an interesting game than 
transacting business. ‘ He could command an 
army of five hundred thousand men !” exclaimed 
one of his admirers. That was an erroneous 
remark. He could have commanded an army 
of five hundred thousand tea chests, with a 
heavy auxiliary force of otter skins and beaver 
skins. But a commander of men must be supe- 
rior morally as well as intellectually. He must 
be able to win the love and excite the enthusi- 
asm of his followers. Astor would have made 
a splendid commissary-general to the army of 
Xerxes, but he could no more have conquered 
Greece than Xerxes himself. 

The reader may be curious to know by what 
means Mr. Astor became so preposterously rich. 
Few successful men gain a single million by 
legitimate commerce. A million dollars is a 
most enormous sum of money. It requires a 
considerable effort of the mind to conceive it. 
But this indomitable little German managed, in 
the course of sixty years, to accumulate twenty 
millions ; of which, probably, not more than two 
millions was the fruit of his business as a fur 
trader and China merchant. 








At that day the fur trade was exceedingly | 


profitable, as well as of vast extent. It is esti- 
mated that about the year 1800 the number of 
peltries annually furnished to commerce was 
about six millions, varying in value from fifteen 
cents to five hundred dollars. When every re- 
spectable, man in Europe and America wore a 
beaver skin upon his head, or a part of one, and 


Western New York for a dollar’s worth of trash, 
and could be sold in London for twenty-five En- 
lish shillings, and when those twenty-five En- 
glish shillings could be invested in English cloth 
and cutlery and sold in New York for forty 
shillings, it may be imagined that fur-trading 


was a very good business. Mr. Astor had his 


share of the cream of it, and that was the foun- 


dation of his colossal fortune. 
tender love he felt for a fine fur. 

In the next place, his ventures to China were 
sometimes exceedingly fortunate. A fair profit 
on a voyage to China at that day was thirty 
thousand dollars. Mr. Astor has been known 
to gain seventy thousand, and to have his money 
in his pocket within the year. 
ably lucky in the war of 1812. 
escaped capture, and arriving at a time when 
foreign commerce was almost annihilated and 
tea had doubled in price, his gains were so im- 
mense that the million or more lost in the As- 
torian enterprise gave him not even a momentary 
inconvenience. 

But it was neither furs nor tea that gave him 
twenty millions. It was his sagacity in invest- 
ing his profits that made him the richest man in 
America. When he first trod the streets of 
New York, in 1784, the city was a snug, leafy 


Hence, too, the 


He was remark- 


place of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, situ- | 


ated at the extremity of the island, mostly be- 
low Cortland Street. In 1800, when he be- 
gan to have money to invest, the city had more 
than doubled in population, and had advanced 
nearly a mile up the island. Now, Astor was a 
shrewd calculator of the future. No reason ap- 
peared why New York should not repeat this 
doubling and this mile of extension every fifteen 
years. He acted upon the supposition, and fell 
into the habit of buying lands and lots just be- 
yond the verge of the city. One little anecdote 
will show the wisdom of this proceeding. He 
sold 


was supposed to be somewhat under its value. 
The purchaser, after the papers were signed, 
seemed disposed to chuckle over his bargain. 

‘* Why, Mr. Astor,” said he, ‘in a few years 
this lot will be worth twelve thousand dollars.” 

‘* Very true,” replied Astor; ‘‘ but now you 
shall see what I will do with this money. With 
eight thousand dollars I'buy eighty lots above 
Canal Street. By the time your lot is worth 
twelve thousand dollars my eighty lots will be 
worth eighty thousand dollars ;” which proved 
to be the fact. : 

His purchase of the Richmond Hill estate of 
Aaron Burr was a case in point. He bought 
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All his ships | 


ithe 


‘| was nearly eighty, and extremely infirm. 


|of Mr. Astor were pressed. 


a lot in the vicinity of Wall Street, about | 
the year 1810, for eight thousand dollars, which | 
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the hundred and sixty acres at a thousand dol- 
lars an acre, and in twelve years the land was 
worth fifteen hundred dollars a lot. In the 
course of time the island was dotted all over 
with Astor lands—to such an extent that the 
whole income of his estate for fifty vears could 


be invested in new houses without buying anv 


| more land. 
when a good beaver skin could be bought in | 


His land speculations, however, were by no 
means confined to the little island of Manhat- 
tan. Aged readers can not have forgotten the 
most celebrated of a!l his operations of this kind, 
by which he acquired a legal title to one-third 
This 
enormous tract was part of the estate of Roger 
Morris and Mary his wife, who, by adhering to 
the King of Great Britain in the Revolutionary 
war, forfeited their landed property in the State 
of New York. Having been duly attainted as 
public enemies, they fled to England at the 
close of the war, and the State sold their lands, 
in smfall parcels, to honest Whig farmers. The 
estate comprised fifty-one thousand one hundred 


of the county of Putnam in this State. 


more than seven hundred families, all relying 
upon the titles which the State of New York had 
given. Now Mr. Astor steps forward to disturb 
security of this community of farmers. It 
appeared, and was proved beyond doubt, that 
Roger and Mary Morris had only possessed a 
life-interest in this estate, and that, therefore, 


and two acres, upon which were living, in 1809, 


}it was only that life-interest which the State 


could legally confiscate. The moment Roger 
and Mary Morris ceased to live the property 


| would fall to their heirs, with all the houses, 


barns, and other improvements thereon. After 
a most thorough examination of the papers by 
the leading counsel of that day, Mr. Astor 
bought the rights of the heirs, in 1809, for twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling. At that time 
Roger Morris was no more; and Mary his wife 
She 
lingered, however, for some years; and it was 
not until after the peace of 1815 that the claims 
The consternation 
of the farmers and the astonishment of the peo- 
ple generally, when at length the great million- 
aire stretched out his hand to pluck this large 
ripe pear, may be imagined. A great clamor 
arose against him. It can not be denied, how- 
ever, that he acted in this business with moder- 
ation and dignity. Upon the first ramor of his 
claim, in 1814, commissioners were appointed 
by the Legislature to inquire into it. 
gentlemen, finding the claim more formidable 
than had been suspected, asked Mr. Astor for 
what sum he would compromise. The lands 
were valued at six hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand dollars, but Astor replied that he would 
sell his claim for three hundred thousand. The 
offer was not accepted, and the affair lingered. 
In 1818, Mary Morris being supposed to be at 
the point of death, and the farmers being in con- 
stant dread of the writs of ejectment which her 
death would bring upon them, commissioners 
were again appointed by the Legislature to look 


These 
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into the matter. Again Mr. Astor was asked 
on what terms he would compromise. He re- 
plied, January 19, 1819: 

**In 1813 or 1814 a similar proposition was 
made to me by the commissioners then appoint- 
ed by the Honorable the Legislature of this 
State, when I offered to compromise for the sum 
of three hundred thousand dollars, which, con- 
sidering the value of the property in question, 
was thought very reasonable; and, at the pres- 
ent period, when the life of Mrs. Morris is, ac- 
cording to calculation, worth little or nothing, 
she being near eighty-six years of age, and the 
property more valuable than it was in 1813, I 
am still willing to receive the amount which I 
then stated, with interest on the same, payable 
in money or stock, bearing an interest of — per 
cent., payable quarterly. 
made payable at such periods as the Honorable 
the Legislature may deem proper. This offer 
will, I trust, be considered as liberal, and as a 
proof of my willingness to compromise on‘terms 
which are reasonable, considering the value of 
the property, the price which it cost me, and 
the inconvenience of having so long laid out of 
my money, which, if employed in commercial 
operations, would most likely have produced 
better profits.” 

The L gislature were not yet prepared to com- 
promise. It was not till 1827 that a test case 
was selected and brought to trial before a jury. 
The most eminent counsel were employed on 
the part of the State—Daniel Webster and Mar- 
tin Van Buren among them. Astor's cause was 
intrusted to Emmet, Ogden, and others. We 
believe that Aaron Burr was consulted on the 
part of Mr. Astor, though he did not appear in 
the trial. The efforts of the array of counsel 
employed by the State were exerted in vain to 
find a flaw in the paper upon which Astor’s 
claim mainly rested. Mr. Webster's speech on 


this occasion betrays, even to the unprofession- | 


al reader, both that he had no case and that he 


knew he had not, for he indulged in a strain of | 


remark that could only have been designed to 
prejudice, not convince, the jury. 

Tt is a claim for lands,” said he, “not in 
their wild and forest state, but for lands the in- 
trinsic value of which is mingled with the labor 
expended upon them. It is no everyday pur- 


chase, for it extends over towns and counties, | 


and almost takes in a degree of latitude. It is 
a stupendous speculation. The individual who 
now claims it has not succeeded to it by inher- 
itance; he has not attained it, as he did that 
vast wealth which no one less envies him than 
I do, by fair and Honest exertions in commercial 
enterprise, but by speculation, by purchasing 
the forlorn hope of the heirs of a family driven 
from their country by a bill of attainder. By 
the defendants, on the contrary, the lands in 
question are held as a patrimony. They have 
labored for years to improve them. The rugged 
hills had grown green under their cultivation 
before a question was raised as to the integrity 
of their titles.” 


The stock may be | 


A Ee eee 
A line of remark like this would appeal! pow- 
| erfully to a jury of farmers. Its effect, howey er, 
| was destroyed by the simple observation of one 
of the opposing counsel : ° 

“Mr. Astor bought this property confiding 
in the justice of the State of New York, firm] 
believing that in the litigation of his claim his 
rights would be maintained.” 

It is creditable to the administration of jus- 
tice in New York, and creditable to the very 
institution of trial by jury, that Mr. Astor’s most 
unpopular and even odious cause was triumph- 
ant. Warned by this verdict, the Legislature 
consented to compromise on Mr. Astor’s own 
jterms. The requisite amount of ‘‘ Astor stock,” 
as it was called, was created. Mr. Astor re- 
| ceived about half a million of dollars, and the 
titles of the lands were secured to their rightful 
owners. To render this con¢lusion of the affair 
palatable to the people the trial and the docu- 
| ments were published in pamphlets. 
| ‘The crowning glory of Mr. Astor’s mercan- 
| tile career was that vast and brilliant enterprise 
which Washington Irving has commemorated 
|in ** Astoria.” No other single individual has 
ever set on foot a scheme so extensive, so diffi- 
cult, and so costly as this; nor has any such 
enterprise been carried out with such sustained 
energy and perseverance. To establish a line 
| of trading-posts from St. Louis to the Pacific, a 
| four months’ journey in a land of wilderness, 
| prairie, mountain, and desert, inhabited by 
| treacherous or hostile savages—to found a per- 
| manent settlement on the Pacific coast as the 
| grand dépét of furs and supplies—to arrange a 
| plan by which the furs collected should be reg- 
| larly transported to China, and the ships re- 
turn to New York laden with tea and silks, and 
then proceed once more to the Pacific coast to 
| repeat the circuit—to maintain all the parts of 
| this scheme without the expectation of any but 
a remote profit, sending ship after ship before 
any certain intelligence of the first ventures had 
arrived—this was an enterprise which had been 
memorable if it had been undertaken by a wealthy 
corporation or a powerful government, instead 
| of a private merchant, unaided by any resources 
| but his own. At every moment in the conduct 
| of this magnificent attempt Mr. Astor appears 
| the great man. His parting instructions to the 
captain of his first ship call to mind those of 
| General Washington to St. Clair on a similar 
oceasion. ‘All accidents that have yet hap- 
pened,” said the merchant, ‘‘ arose\from too 
|much confidence in the Indians.” The ship 
| was lost, a year after, by the disregard of this 
|last warning. When the news reached New 
York of the massacre of the crew and the blow- 
| ing up of the ship, the man who flew into a pas- 
| sion at seeing a little boy drop a wine-glass be- 
| haved with a composure that was the theme of 
| general admiration. He attended the theatre 
| the same evening, and entered heartily into the 
|play. Mr. Irving relates that a friend having 
expressed surprise at this, Mr. Astor replied : 
| ‘* What would you have medo? Would you 


| 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 


have me stay at home and weep for what I can 
not help?” 

This was not indifference; for when, after 
nearly two years of weary waiting, he heard of 
the safety and success of the overland expedi- 
tion, he was so overjoyed that he could scarcely 
contain himself. 

‘I felt ready,” said he, ‘‘to fall upon my 
knees in a transport of gratitude.” 

A touch in one of his letters shows the abso- 
lute confidence he felt in his own judgment and 
abilities, a confidence invariably exhibited by 
men of the first executive talents. 

‘¢ Were I on the spot,” he wrote to one of his 
agents when the affairs of the settlement appear- 
ed desperate, ‘‘and had the management of af- 
fairs, I would defy them all; but, as it is, every 
thing depends upon you and the friends about 
you. Our enterprise is grand and deserves suc- 
cess, and I hope in God it will meet it. If my 
object was merely gain of money I should say, 
think whether it is best to save what we can and 
abandon the place; but the thought is like a 
lagger to my heart.” 

He intimates here that his object was not 
merely ‘ gain of money.” What was it, then ? 
Mr. Irving informs us that it was desire of fame. 
We should rather say that when nature endows 
a man with a remarkable gift she also implants 
within him the love of exercising it. Astor 
loved to plan a vast, far-reaching enterprise. 
Ile loved it as Morphy loves to play chess, as 


Napoleon loved to plan a campaign, as Raphael 
loved to paint, and Handel to compose, 

The war of 1812 foiled the enterprise. 
for that war,” Mr. Astor used to say, ‘‘I should 


‘“ But 


have been the richest man that ever lived.” He 
expected to go on expending money for several 
years, and then to gain a steady annual profit 
of millions. It was, however, that very war that 
enabled him to sustain the enormous losses of 
the enterprise without injury to his estate, or 
even a momentary inconvenience. During the 
first year of the war he had the luck to receive 
two or three cargoes of tea from China, despite 
the British cruisers. In the second year of the 
war, when the Government was reduced to bor- 
row at eighty, he invested largely in the loan, 
which, one year after the peace, stood at one 
hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Astor at all times was a firm believer in 
the destiny of the United States. In other 
words, he held its public stock in profound re- 
spect. He had little to say of politics, but he 
was a supporter of the old Whig party for many 
years, and had a great regard, personal and po- 
litical, for its leader and ornament, Henry Clay. 
He was never better pleased than when he en- 
tertained Mr. Clay at his own house. It ought 
to be mentioned in this connection that when, 
in June, 1812, the merchants of New York me- 
morialized the Government in favor of the em- 
bargo, which almost annihilated the commerce 
of the port, the name of John Jacob Astor head- 
ed the list of signatures. 

He was an active business-man in this city 
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for about forty-six years—from his twenty-first 
to his sixty-seventh year. Toward the year 1830 
he began to withdraw from business, and under- 
took no new enterprises except such as the in- 
vestment of his income involved. His three 
daughters were married. His son and heir was 
a man of thirty. Numerous grandchildren wer« 
around him, for whom he manifested a true Gev- 
man fondness; not, however, regarding them 
with equal favor. 
a liberal hospitality at his modest house, though 
that hospitality was usually bestowed upon men 
whose presence at his table conferred distinction 
upon him who sat at the head of it. He was 
fond, strange as it may seem, of the society of 
literary men. For Washington Irving he al- 
ways professed a warm regard, liked to have 
him at his house, visited him, and made much 
of him. Fitz-Greene Halleck, one of the best 
talkers of his day, a man full of fun, anecdote, 
and fancy, handsome, graceful, and accomplish- 
ed, was a great favorite with him. He after- 
ward invited the poet to reside with him and 
take charge of his affairs, which Mr. Halleck 
did for many years, to the old gentleman's per- 
fect satisfaction. Still later Dr. C 
his esteem, and was named by him Librarian of 
the Astor Library. For his own part, though 
he rather liked to be read to in his latter days, 
he collected no library, no pictures, no objects 
of curiosity. As he had none of the wasteful 
vices, so also he had none of the costly tastes 
Like all other rich men, he was beset continu- 
ally by applicants for pecuniary aid, espe 

by his own countrymen. As a rule he refused 
to give: and he was right. He held beggary of 
all descriptions in strong contempt, and seemed 
to think that, in this country, want and fault 
are synonymous. Nevertheless, we are told that 
he did, now and then, bestow small sums in 
though we have failed to get trust-wor- 


thy evidence of a single instance of his doi 


He dispensed, occasionally 


swell won 


charity, 
so. It is no doubt absolutely necessary for a 
guard against 
about 


man who is notoriously rich to 
imposture, and to hedge himself ugair 

the swarms of solicitors who pervade a larg 
and wealthy city. If he did not he would b 
overwhelmed and devoured. His time would 
be all consumed and his estate squandered in 
satisfying the demands of importunate impu- 
dence. Still, among the crowd of applicants 
there is here and there one whose claim upon 
the aid of the rich man is just. It were much 
to be desired that a way should be devised by 
which these mreritorious askers could be sifted 
from the mass, and the nature of their requests 
made known to men who have the means and 
the wish to aid such. Some kind of Benevo- 
lence Intelligence Office appears to be needed 
among us. In the absence of such an institu- 
tion we must not be surprised that men renown- 
ed for their wealth convert themselves into hu- 
man porcupines, and erect their defensive armor 
at the approach of every one who carries a sub- 
scription book. True, a generous man might 
establish a private bureau of investigation; but 
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a generous man is not very likely to acquire a 
fortune of twenty millions. Such an accumula- 
tion of wealth is just as wise as if a man who 
had to walk ten miles on a hot day should, of 
his own choice, carry on his back a large sack of 
potatoes, A man of superior sense and feeling 
will not waste his life so unless he has in view a 
grand public object. On the contrary, he will 
rather do as Franklin did, who, having acquired 
at the age of forty-two a modest competence, 
sold out his thriving business on easy terms to a 
younger man, and devoted the rest of his happy | 
life to the pursuit of knowledge and the service 
of his country. But we can not all be Franklins. 


In the affairs of the world millionaires are as in- 


| still as sparing in his personal expenditures, 


| 
| 
| 


dispensable as philosophers; and it is fortunate | 


for society that some men take pleasure in heap- 
ing up enormous masses of capital. 
Having retired from business Mr. Astor de- 


| 


termined to fulfill the vow of his youth, and | 


build in Broadway a house larger and costlier 
than any it could then boast. . Behold the re- 
sult in the Astor House, which remains to this 
day one of our most solid, imposing, and 
spectable structures. The ground on which the 
hotel stands was covered with substantial three- 
story brick houses, one of which Astor himself 


re- 


wasteful and rash proceeding to destroy them. 
Old Mr, Coster, a retired merchant of great 
wealth, who lived next door to Mr. Astor’s resi- 
dence, was extremely indisposed to remove, and 
held out long against every offer of the million- 
aire. .His house was worth thirty thousand 
dollars. Astor offered him that sum; but the 
offer was very positively declined, and the old 
gentleman declared it to be his intention to 
spend the remainder of his days in the house. 
Mr. Astor offered forty thousand without effect. 
At length the indomitable projector revealed his 
purpose to his neighbor. 

‘* Mr. Coster,” said he, ‘‘I want to build a 
hotel. Ihave got all the other lots; now name 
your own price.” 

To which Coster replied by confessing the real 
obstacle to the sale. 

‘“* The fact is,”’ said he, ‘*I can’t sell unless 
Mrs. Coster consents. If she is willing I'll sell 
for sixty thousand, and you can call to-morrow 
morning and ask her.” 

Mr. Astor presented himself at the time 
named. 

‘Well, Mr. Astor,” said the lady in the tone 
of one who was conferring a very great favor for 
nothing, ‘‘we are such old friends that I am 
willing for your sake.” 

So the house was bought, and with the pro- 
ceeds Mr. Coster built the spacious granite man- 
sion a mile up Broadway, which is now known 
as the Chinese Building. Mr. Astor used to 
relate this story with great glee. He was par- 
ticularly amused at the simplicity of the old 
lady in considering it a great favor to him to 
sell her house at twice its value. It was at this 
time that he removed to a wide, two-story brick 
house opposite Niblo’s, the front door of which 


| possessed him. 
|to their children was he liberal ; 
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tame a » lenge ally er plate e xhibiting to awe- svesk 
passers-by the words: ‘‘Mr. Astor.” Soon 
after the hotel was finished he made a present 
of it to his eldest son, or, in legal language, he 
sold it to him for the sum of one dollar, ‘to 
him in hand paid.” 

In the decline of his life, when his vast for- 
tune was safe from the perils of business, he was 
as 
close in his bargains, as watchful over his ac- 
cumulations as he had been when economy was 
| essential to his solvency and progress. He en- 
joyed keenly the consciousness, the feeling of 
being rich. The roll-book of his possessions 
was his Bible. He scanned it fondly, and saw 
with quiet but deep delight the catalogue of his 
property lengthening from month to month, 
The love of accumulation grew with his years 
until it ruled hira like a tyrant. If at fifty he 
possessed his millions, at sixty-five his millions 
Only to his own children and 
and his liber- 
ality to them was all arranged with a view to 
keeping his estate in the family, and to cause it 
at every moment to tend toward a final consoli- 


dation in one enormous mass. He was ever 


| considerate ,for the comfort of his imbecile son. 
occupied; and it was thought at the time a} 


One of his last enterprises was to build for him 


| & commodious residence. 


pleasure of a visit to her. 


In 1832, one of his daughters having married 
a European nobleman, he allowed himself the 
He remained abroad 


| till 1835, when he hurried home in consequence 


| state-room. 


of the disturbance in financial affairs caused by 
General Jackson’s war upon the Bank of the 
United States. The captain of the ship in 
which he sailed from Havre to New York has 
related to us some curious incidents of the voy- 
age. Mr. Astor reached Havre when the ship, 
on the point of sailing, had every state-room 
engaged; but he was so anxious to get home 
that the captain, who had commanded ships 
for him in former years, gave up to him his own 
Head winds and boisterous seas 
kept the vessel beating about and tossing in the 
channel for many days. The great man was 
ver, sick and still more alarmed. At length, 
being persuaded that he should not survive the 
voyage, he asked the captain to run in and set 
him ashore on the coast of England. The cap- 
tain dissuaded him. ‘The old man urged his 
request at every opportunity, and said at last 

‘I give you tousand dollars to put me aboard 
a pilot-boat.” He was so vehement and impor- 
tunate that one day the captain, worried out of 
all patience, promised that if he did not get 
out of the channel before the next morning he 
would run in and put him ashore. It happened 
that the wind changed in the afternoon and 
wafted the ship into the broad ocean. But the 
troubles of the sea-sick millionaire had only 
just begun. A heavy gale of some days’ dura- 
tion blew the vessel along the western coast of 
Ireland. Mr. Astor, thoroughly panic-stricken, 
now offered the captain ten thousand dollars if 
he would put him ashore any where on the wild 
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and rocky coast of the Emerald Isle. In vain 
the captain remonstrated. In vain he remind- 


ed the old gentleman of the danger of forfeiting 
his insurance. 

‘¢Insurance!’’ exclaimed Astor, “‘can’t I in- 
sure your ship myself?” 


In vain the captain mentioned the rights of 
the other passengers. In vain he described the 
solitary and rock-bound coast, and detailed the 
difficulties and dangers which attended its ap- 
proach. Nothing would appease him. He 
said he would take afl the responsibility, brave 
all the perils, endure all the consequences; only 
let him once more feel the firm ground under 
his feet. ‘he gale having abated the captain 
yielded to his entreaties, and engaged, if the 
other passengers would consent to the delay, to 
stand in and put him ashore. Mr, Astor went 
into the cabin and proceeded to write what was 
expected to be a draft for ten thousand dollars 
in favor of, the owners. of the ship or his agent 
in New York. He handed to the captain the 
result of his efforts. It was a piece of paper 
covered with writing that was totally illegible. 

‘¢ What is this?” asked the captain. 

‘‘ A draft upon my son for ten thousand dol- 
lars,” was the reply. 

‘*¢ But no one can read it.” 

‘¢Oh yes, my son will know what it is. My 
hand trembles so that I can not write any bet- 
ter.” 

‘¢ But,” said the captain, ‘‘ you can at least 
write your name. [am acting for the owners 
of the ship, and I can not risk their property 
for a piece of paper that no one can read. Let 
one of the gentlemen draw up a draft in proper 
form; you sign it; and I will put you ashore.” 

The old gentleman would not consent to this 
mode of proceeding, and the affair was dropped. 

A favorable wind blew the ship swiftly on her 
way, and Mr. Astor’s alarm subsided. But even 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, two-thirds of 
the way across, when the captain went upon the 
poop to speak a ship bound for Liverpool, old 
Astor climbed up after him, saying, ‘‘ Tell them 
I give tousand dollars if they take a passenger.” 

Astor lived to the age of eighty-four. Dur 
ing the last few years of his life his faculties 
were sensibly impaired; he was a child again. 
It was, however, while his powers and his judg- 
ment were in full vigor that he determined to 
follow the example of Girard and bequeath a 
portion of his estate for the purpose of ‘* render- 
ing a public benefit to the city of New York.” 
He consulted Mr. Irving, Mr. Halleck, Dr. 
Cogswell, and his own son with regard to the 
object of this bequest. All his friends con- 
curred in recommending a public library, and, 
accordingly, in 1839, he added the well-known 
codicil to his will which consecrated four hun- 
dred thousand dollars to this purpose. To 
Irving’s Astoria and to the Astor Library he 
will owe a lasting fame in the country of his 
adoption. 

The last considerable sum he was ever known 
to give away was a contribution to aid the elec- 


tion to the Presidency of his old friend, Henry 
Clay. The old man was always fond of a com- 
pliment, and seldom averse to a joke. It was 
the timely application of a jocular compliment 
that won from him this last effort of generosity. 
When the committee were presented to him he 
began to excuse himself, evidently intending to 
decline giving. 

‘*T am not now interested in these things,” 
said he. 
ness, and whose property depends upon the 
issue of the election, ought to give. But Iam 
now an old man. I haven't any thing to do 
with commerce, and it makes no difference to 
me what the Government does. I don’t make 
money any more, and haven’t any concern in 
the matter.” 

One of the committee replied, ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Astor, you are like Alexander when he wept 
because there were no more worlds to conquer. 


‘*Those gentlemen who are in busi- 


You have made all the money, and now there is 
no more money to make.” The old eye twink- 


| led at the blended compliment and jest. 


‘*Ha, ha, ha! very good, that’s very good. 
Well, well, I give you something.” 

Whereupon he drew his check for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

When all else had died within him, when he 
was at last nourished like an infant at a wo- 
man’s breast, and when being no longer able to 
ride in a carriage, he was daily tossed in blank- 
et for exercise, he still retained a strong inter- 
est in the care and increase of his property 
His agent called daily upon him to render a re- 
port of moneys received. One morning this 
gentleman chanced to enter his room while he 
was enjoying his blanket exercise. ‘The old 
man cried out from the middle of his blanket, 

‘Has Mrs. —— paid that rent yet ?” 

‘* No,” replied the agent. 

‘* Well, but she must pay it,” 
old man. 

‘“* Mr, Astor,” rejoined the agent, ‘‘she can’t 
pay it now; she has had misfortunes, and we 
must give her time.” 

‘*No, no,” said Astor; ‘I tell you she can 
pay it, and she will pay it. You don’t go the 
right way to work with her.” 

The agent took leave, and mentioned the 
anxiety of the old gentleman with regard to 
this unpaid rent to his son, who counted out 
the requisite sum, and told the agent to give it 
to the old man as if he had received it from the 
tenant. 

‘‘There !” exclaimed Mr. Astor, when he re- 
ceived the money, ‘‘I told you she would pay it 
if you went the right way to work with her.” 

Who would have twenty millions at such a 
price ? 

On the Wwenty-ninth of March, 1848, of old 
age merely, in the presence of his family and 
friends, without pain or disquiet, this remark- 
able man breathed his last. He was buried in 
a vault of the church of St. Thomas in Broad- 
way. Though he expressly declared in his will 
that he was a member of the Reformed German 
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Congregation, no clergyman of that Church took 
part in the services of his funeral. The unusual 
number of six Episcopal Doctors of Divinity as- 
sisted at the ceremony. A bishop could have 
scarcely expected a more distinguished funereal 
homage. Such a thing it is in a commercial 
city to die worth twenty millions! The pall- 
bearers were Washington Irving, Philip Hone, 
Sylvanus Miller, James G. King, Isaac Bell, 
David B. Ogden, Thomas J. Oakley, Ramsey 
Crooks, and Jacob B_ Taylor. 

The public curiosity with regard to the will of 
the deceased millionaire was fully gratified by 
the saucy enterprise of the Herald, which pub- 
lished it entire in five columns of its smallest 
type a day or two after the funeral. The ruling 
desires of Mr. Astor with regard to his property 
were evidently these two: 1. To provide amply 
and safely for his children, grandchildren, neph- 
ews, and nieces; 2. To keep his estate, as much 
as was consistent with this desire, in one mass 
in the hands of his eldest son. His brother 
Henry, the butcher, had died childless and rich, 
leaving his property to Mr. William B. Astor. 
To the descendants of the brother in Germany 
Mr. Astor left small but sufficient pensions. To 
many of his surviving children and grandchildren 
in America he left life-interests and stocks which 
seem designed to produce an average of about 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. Other grand- 
sons were to have twenty-five thousand dollars 
on reaching the age of twenty-five, and the same 
sum when they were thirty. His favorite grand- 
son, Charles Astor Bristed, since well known to 
the public as an author and poet, was left amply 
provided for. He directed his executors to “ pro- 
vide for my unfortunate son, John Jacob Astor, 
and to procure for him all the comforts which 
his condition does or may require.” For this 
purpose ten thousand dollars a year was direct- 
ed to be appropriated, and the house built for 
him in Fourteenth Street near Ninth Avenue 
was to be his for life. If he should be restored to 
the use of his faculties, he was to have an income 
of one hundred thousand dollars. The number 
of persons, all relatives cr connections of the de- 
ceased, who were benefited by the will, was about 
twenty-five. To his old friend and manager, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, he left the somewhat ridic- 
ulous annuity of two hundred dollars, which Mr. 
William B. Astor voluntarily increased to fifteen 
hundred. Nor was this the only instance in 
which the heir rectified the errors and supplied 
the omissions of the will. He had the justice 
to send a considerable sum to the brave old cap- 
tain who saved for Mr. Astor the large property 
in China imperiled by the sudden death of an 
agent. The minor bequests and legacies of Mr. 
Astor absorbed about two millions gf his estate. 
The rest of his property fell to his eldest son, 
under whose careful management it is supposed 
to have increased to an amount not less than 
forty millions. 
aggeration. 
own business, and does not impart to others the 
secrets of his rent-roll. The number of his 
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houses in this city is said to be seven hundred 
and twenty. 

The bequests of Mr. Astor for purposes of 
benevolence show good sense and good feel 
ing. The Astor Library fund of four hundred 
thousand dollars was the largest item. Next 
in amount was fifty thousand dollars for the ben- 
efit of the poor of his native village in Germany 
‘*To the German Society of New York,” con- 
tinued the will, ‘*I give thirty thousand dollars 
on condition of their investing it in bond and 
mortgage, and applying it for the purpose of 
keeping an office and giving advice and informa- 
tion without charge to all emigrants arriving 
here, and for the purpose of protecting them 
against imposition.” ‘To the Home for aged 
Ladies he gave thirty thousand dollars, and to 
the Blind Asylum and the Half-Orphan Asylum 
each five thousand dollars. Tothe German Re- 
formed Congregation, ‘‘of which I am a mem- 
ber,” he left the moderate sum of two thousand 
dollars. ‘These objects were wisely chosen. The 
sums left for them, also, were in many cases of 
the amount most likely to be well employed 
Twenty-five thousand dollars he left to Colum- 
bia College, but unfortunately repented, and an- 
nulled the bequest in a codicil. 

We need not enlarge on the success which 
has attended the bequest for the Astor Library— 
a bequest to which Mr. William B. Astor has 
added, in land, books, and money, about two 
hundred thousand dollars. It is the ornament 
and boast of the city. Nothing is wanting to 
its complete utility but an extension of the time 
of its being accessible to the public. Such a 
library, in such a city as this, should be open at 
sunrise, and close at ten in the evening. If but 
one studious youth should desire to avail him 
self of the morning hours before going to his 
daily work, the interests of that one would jus- 
tify the directors in opening the treasures of the 
library at the rising of the sun. In the even- 
ing, of course, the library would probably be at- 
tended by a greater number of readers than in 
all the hours of the day together. 

The bequest to the village of Waldorf has re- 
sulted in the founding of an institution that ap- 
pears to be doing a great deal of good in a quiet 
German manner. The German biographer of 
Mr. Astor, from whom we have derived some 
particulars of his early life, expatiates upon the 
merits of this establishment, which, he informs 
us, is called the Astor House. me 

**Certain knowledge,” he says, ‘‘ of Astor's 
bequest reached Waldorf only in 1850, when a 
nephew of Mr. Astor’s and one of the executors 
of his will appeared from New York in the test- 
ator’s. native town with power to pay over the 
money to the proper persons. He kept him- 
self mostly in Heidelberg, and organized a su- 
pervisory board to aid in the disposition of the 


| funds in accordance with the testator’s inten- 
This may, however, be an ex- | 
Mr. William B. Astor minds his 


tions. This board was to have its head-quarters 


in Heidelberg, and was to consist of professors 
in the University there, and clergymen, not less 
than five in all. 


The board of control, how- 
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ever, consists of the clergy of Waldorf, the burg- 
master, the physician, a citizen named every 
three years by the Common Council, and the 
governor of the institution, who must be a teach- 
This latter board has control 
of all the interior arrangements of the institu- 
tion, and the care of the children and benefi- 
ciaries. The leading objects of the Astor House 
are: 1. The care of the poor, who, through age, 
disease, or other causes, are incapable of labor ; 
2. The rearing and instruction of poor children, 
especially those who live in Waldorf. Non- 
residents are received if there is room, but they 
must make compensation for their board and 
instruction. Children are received at the age 
of six, and maintained until they are fifteen or 


Besides 


er by profession. 


school instruction, there is 
ample provision for physical culture. 


trained in 


sixteen. 
They are 
active and industrious habits, and 
each of them, according to his disposition, is to 
be taught a trade, or instructed in agriculture, 
market-gardening, the care of vineyards or of 
cattle, with a view to rendering them efficient 
farm-servants or stewards. It is also in con- 
templation to assist the blind and the deaf and 
dumb, and, finally, to establish a nursery for 
very young children left destitute. Catholics 
and Protestants are admitted on equal terms, 
religious differences not being recognized in the 
applicants for admission. Some time having 
elapsed before the preliminary arrangements were 
completed, the accumulated interest of the fund 
went so far toward paying for the buildings, that 
of the original fifty thousand dollars not less 


than forty-three thousand has been permanently 
invested for the support of the institution.” 


Thus they manage bequests in Germany! 
The Astor House was opened with much cere- 
mony, January 9, 1854, the very year in which 
the Astor Library was opened to the public in 
the city of New York. The day of the founder’s 
death is annually celebrated in the chapel of the 
institution, which is adorned by his portrait. 

These two institutions will carry the name of 
John Jacob Astor to the latest generations. But 
they are not the only services which he rendered 
to the public. It would be absurd to contend 
that in accumulating his enormous estate, and 
in keeping it almost entire in the hands of his 
eldest son, he was actuated by a regard for the 
public good. He probably never thought of the 
public good in connection with the bulk of his 
property. Nevertheless, America is so consti- 
tuted that every man in it of force and industry 
is necessitated to be a public servant. If this co- 
lossal fortune had been gained in Europe it would 
probably have been consumed in what is there 
ealled ‘‘ founding a family.” Mansions would 
have been built with it, parks laid out, a title 
of nobility purchased; and the income, wasted 
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|}in barren and stupid magnificence, would have 
maintained a host of idle, worthless, and pam- 
pered menials. Here, on the contrary, it is ex- 
pended almost wholly in providing for the peo- 
ple of New York the very commodity of which 
they stand in most pressing need; namely, new 
The simple reason why the rent of a 
small house in New York is a thousand dollars 
a year is because the supply of houses is unequal 
to the demand. We need at this moment five 
thousand more houses in the city of New York 
for the decent accommodation of its inhabitants 
at rents which they can afford to pay. The 
man who does more than any one else to supply 


houses. 


the demand for houses is the patient, abstemious, 
and laborious heir of the Astor estate. He does 
a good day’s work for us in this business every 
day, and all the wages he receives for so much 
care and toil is a moderate subsistence for him- 
self and his family, and the very troublesome 
reputation of being the richest man in America. 
And the business is done with the minimum of 
In a quiet little of- 
fice in Prince Street the manager of the estate, 
aided by two or three aged clerks (one of them 
of fifty-five years’ standing in the office), trans- 
acts the business of a property larger than that 
of many sovereign princes. 


waste in every department. 


Every thing, also, 
is done promptly and in the best manner. Ifa 
tenant desires repairs or alterations, an agent 
calls at the house within twenty-four hours, 
makes the requisite inquiries, reports, and the 
work is forthwith begun, or the tenant is noti- 
fied that it will not be done. The concurrent 
testimony of Mr. Astor’s tenants is, that he is 
one of the most liberal and obliging of land- 
lords. 

So far, therefore, the Astor estate, immense as 
it is, appears to have been an unmixed good to 
the city in which it is mainly invested. There 
is every reason to believe that, in the hands of 
the next heir, it will continue to be managed 
with the same prudence and economy that mark 
the conduct of its present proprietor. We in- 
dulge the hope that either the present or some 
future possessor may devote a portion of his vast 
revenue to the building of a new order of tene- 
ment houses, on a scale that will enable a man 
who earns a dollar and a half a day to occupy 
apartments fit for the residence of a family of 
human beings. The time is ripe for it. May 
we live to see, in some densely-populated portion 
of the city, a new and grander Astor House 
arise, that shall demonstrate to the capitalists of 
every city in America that nothing will pay bet- 
ter as an investment than HOUSES FOR THE PEO- 
PLE, which shall afford to an honest laborer rooms 
in a clean, orderly, and commodious palace at 
the price he now pays for a corner of a dirty, 
fever-breeding barrack ! 
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A NEW YEAR. 
— HIGGINS'S peculiarity was that he 
ey) was always surrounded with babies. Not 
that this is a disagreeable peculiarity, provided 
the babies are clean, will sit still on the floor, 
not cry for gingerbread, or entertain you by 
rolling from the top to the bottom of the back- 
stairs every hour or so, after the manner of in- 
fants generally. 

There are children in story-books—model chil- 
dren in neat little bonnets, driving neat little 
hoops about a neat little flower-garden; chil- 
dren various in size, but alike in the grandeur 
of their moral qualities, who keep straight in the 
path, and never harm the flowers or tear their 
pinafores, growing ‘‘ small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less,” till they end in the arms of an en- 
raptured nurse, holding a bundle of blankets 
with a baby inside, which appears to give the 
world no more trouble than a doll would under 
the same circumstances. 

It is very pleasant to read such books. It has 
a fine effect on persons of a misanthropic turn , 
of mind: your sympathies are so suddenly en- 
larged; you manifest such a pious devotion to 
the ‘‘ angel visitors ;” you grow so eloquent over 
the ** Lights of a Household ;” you have vague | 
ideas of dispensing with kerosene altogether. 
In this state of mind you visit your married sis- 
ter, or, like Mrs. Boffin, set out on a voyage of 
discovery for an orphan. ‘The orphan adopted, 
or the period of service, as your sister’s nursery- | 
maid, brought to an end, your dream changes. | 
The neat little garden, and the orderly proces- 
sion driving orderly hoops through it, vanish 
from your mind’s eye: your angels droop and 
lose their wings; kerosene is reinstated; you 
yourself show decided monastic tendencies ; you 
have become sadder if not wiser in this world’s | 
experience. You have at last found out the 
real child who keeps you in all varieties of tem- 
perature ; who takes you from the tropics to the 
polar regions without the least time for consid- 
eration; who chokes you with caresses one min- 
ute, and has a fit of sulks the next; who cries 
on all occasions when he ought not, and is sure 
to laugh when he ought to cry; who powders his | 
face with the contents of your preserve-jars ; who 
is always sick when you have company; who 
opens all your drawers, and builds a bonfire of 
your laces; who makes boats of your party slip- 
pers to sail in the wash-tub; who has such great | 
blue eyes, and is so sorry for it all, that ten to 
one you take him up and kiss him, forgetting 
the switch you cut so carefully before you came 
up stairs. Decidedly of the earth, earthy. You 
own that for the rest of your lifetime, and cher- 
ish a secret grudge against the picture-book. 

To which of the two species Jnfanta the little | 
Higginses belonged I leave youtodetermine. Cer- | 
tain it is that their father was very well content 
with them, if one might judge from appearances. 
When he went to church there was a child led 
by each hand, two or three tugging at his long 
butternut coat, and an unknown quantity, whose 


devotional powers had not vet matured, crying 
for him on the door-steps. While he dozed they 
played hide-and-seek about the pew, his pres- 
ence always represented to the congregation by 
the thumping of many pairs of juvenile boots, 
and the overturning of many crickets in the gal- 
lery. When he went to work innumerable little 
foot-tracks followed in the wake of his ponderous 
boots. If any one sent for Jack to put up a stove, 
two or three diminutive Jacks were adorning the 
parlor carpet, and turning to a surprising black 
color from creeping into the chimney. If a well 
was to be cleared, ‘‘the little fellars” stood agape 
and aghast by its mouth, sure to break into a 
simultaneous yell as their father descended into 
the water. And when he returned home at 
right the whole colony swarmed out to meet 
him, sprinkled along the road at intervals for 
half a mile. 

He had finished his work early one December 
day, and was spending the afternoon playing 
with his children in order to secure a little va- 
riety. They had converted him into a telegraph 
post; twine wires entangfed him from head to 
foot, and messages flew from finger to finger, and 
from button to button. He was smiling good- 
naturedly down upon the excited operators, 
pleased in his rough way to see their curls turn 
into gold in the afternoon sunlight; his wife 
was busied about the kitchen. 

‘*Give the children a tarnal good supper, 
Mollie,” he said. ‘* New-Year’s eve don’t come 
more nor once a year.” 

** Jack!” said Mrs. Higgins, severely. 

Jack was well aware that his wife objected to 
his use of adjectives; so he sent a furious dis- 
patch from his right-hand coat-pocket to the 
strap of his boot, and then, looking out of the 


| window, began to whistle. 


There had been a thaw for several days past, 


} and the snow was melting on the fields; the 
| broad, warm sunlight caught the patches of 


grass till they grew faintly green; odors of 
spring were in the air, and the very drifts under 
the walls, which melted in such erystal lights, 
told a story of violets and mosses hidden some- 
where underneath. Beyond, over the slope, the 
ocean met the sky—a thousand little waves 
breaking the shadows of clouds that hung and 
trembled in the light. The wind, too, which 
came up from the beach was low and sweet as a 
lullaby. 

Perhaps the picture had its vague influence 
over the man—enough to put a homely content 
into the tune he whistled. It was a pretty good 
sort of world after all, and it wasn’t as bad a 
thing to work for one’s daily bread as it might 


| be—looking over, naturally enough, to bis neigh- 
| bor’s windows. 


It was a pleasant place, the one just opposite, 
much larger than his own, though not very large : 
the house was white, and the green of the blinds 
always fresh. There was a shady parlor and a 


sunny back-door—traces of many flowers in the 
summer, and a dead vine about the porch. While 
he was watching it lazily through the smoke of 
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his pipe he saw Miss Harriet Locke come out 
into the yard. She had on her hood, and a lit- 
tle shawl over her shoulders. Some of Jane’s 
milk-pans needed to be looked after; she hung 
a few laces too on the line to dry, and then went 
into the shed to feed the chickens. Looking 
over she saw Jack’s ruddy face at the window, 
and the children, like so many cartes de visite 
of their father, staring each through a separate 
She nodded kindly enough, but 
did not smile. Presently Jack stopped his tune 
with a sudden quaver on its highest note. 

“T'll be derned ef she ain't pokin’ that ’ere 
wood about!” 

‘* John Higgins!” 
monitory tap of the spoon with which she stirred 
her dough-nuts. But Jack was totally oblivious 
both of wife and spoon, for Miss Harriet Locke 
was beckoning to him to come over. Snapping 
the telegraph wires like a modern Samson, he 
seized his hat and went out of the door, the 
astonished corporation, enraged at this unex- 
pected turn of affairs, shouting vociferously after 
him, 

‘* Good-afternoon, Miss Harrit.” 

She was eying the well-piled wood, but turned 
as he came up, her face a little flushed and her 
voice unnecessarily sharp. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Jack. 
wood ?” 

‘*Yes, marm, every stick on’t with my own 
—finished chuck on twelve o'clock, and 
there ain't a better piled cord o’ wood in town, 
I'll warrant.” 

‘Tt is very well piled,” said Miss Harriet ; 
‘but what possessed you to put it in this shed? 
It never goes here.” 

‘‘That’s where Miss Cynthy told me, marm; 
‘Pile it in the south shed, Jack,’ and 
so in course I did.” 

*“* Miss Cynthia told you, did she ?” Miss Har- 
riet spoke, quickly. 

‘“You ken ask her yourself,” replied Jack, 
doggedly. 

“You knew that wasn’t the place, Jack.” 

**T only obeyed orders, Miss Harrit, and ef 
you ain’t suited I’m sorry for’t.” 

Jack was turning away as if he supposed the 
conference to be at an end. Harriet Locke was 
not often forgetful of her dignity with her in- 
feriors, and, repressing a sudden impulse to say 
that her orders were as good as her sister’s, she 
called him back in a softer tone. 

‘*Tt’s no matter, Jack, if you were told to put 
it here; I only wanted toask. How are the chil- 
dren?” putting her hand down on the tangled 
curls of the one nearest to her. 

“Smart as a button,” returned Jack, grin- 
ning broadly; * hain’t none on ’em ben sick an 
hour sence we driv off the last o’ the measles. 
You would split your sides laughin’, Miss Har- 
rit, to see them little fellars eat! Sometimes I 
be put to’t at a dollar a day to keep ’em in vict- 
uals; there’s no keepin’ count of the potatoes 
and beans and fried puddin’, and, I swanney! 
their mother does give ‘em such dinners Sun- 


nane of glass. 


said his wife, with an ad 


You piled this 


hands 


says she, 


days, there’s no keepin’ of em awake in meetin 
no way.” 


Miss Harriet smiled, and looking round upon 
the circle of wide-open mouths, appeared much 


impressed by Jack’s statement. 
** Then there's Tim into the bargain,” contin- 
ued Jack, thoughtfully ; 


be a’ready ; he’s a great ‘un for the g 


gi 


‘‘ he’s most as big as I 


ils, Tim is, 
jes’ as like to me, when I was a young fellar, as 
two peas ina pod.” 

Miss Harriet did not feel called upon to make 
any reply, and Jack proceeded. 

*“‘T’ve took half holiday 
New Year; hain’t took none afore sence Thanks- 
worked all Christmas, put her throug]! 
on them kindlin’s o’ yourn. Mother she’ 
cookin’ up all day fur the children; she'll beat 
herself holler workin’ for ’em, that woman will 

holler as a bad nut.” 

‘*¢ You enjoy your holidays, don’t you, Jack ? 
her voice full of some vague regret. 

‘*Wa’al, it’s my "pinion on that pint, he’d be 
a tough-hearted chap that didn’t, all cozyin’ up 


seein’ to-morrow’s 


giving; 


” 


to the fire, and the children playin’ round, and 
—I reckon I do!” 

Something in the expression that spread it- 
self over Jack’s broad, good-natured face caused 
Harriet Locke's smile to fade, unconsciously to 
herself perhaps. 

‘* Make the most of them, Jack,” she said, 
quite gravely, turning away to throw a handful 
Jack took this as a 
sign that the conversation was at an end, and 
gathered up his flock for departure. 

‘* Drop in and see us ef ’tain’t too much tron- 
ble, do, Miss Harrit; we allers like to see folks 
on a holiday.” 

** Thank you,” she said, kindly; but she did 
not promise to come. 

‘‘ Growin’ cooler; goin’ to be a blow to-night, 
sure,” persisted Jack, looking toward the sea, 
But receiving some very laconic answer, he 
touched his hat respectfully and walked away. 

Harriet Locke leaned against the wood-pile, 
and watched him, hardly knowing why. Some- 
thing in his hearty, happy laugh and the kisses 
of his children hurt her. She wished to get 
away from it, she shrank from looking upon the 
If she knew why this 
She 


of corn among the hens. 


joy of his simple home. 
was, she did not own the reason to herself. 
caught up a long sigh impatiently, and, turning 
round, faced the fresh breeze from the water. 
She drank it in with quick, sharp breathing, it 
was so cool, so pure and passionless ; she longed 
thirstily to take it into her heart, she cried for 
But something prevented this; it 
only turned to fever in her blood. Her eyes 
looking over to the sea, sought there, too, some- 
thing which she did not find. A silence brooded 
over the fields ; the beach stretched out lazily in 
the sun white and torpid; the warm, golden 
waves which broke upon it were lost.in a calm 
of purple distance. The breathless sky, the very 
lull of the sleepy wind maddened her. She 
loaked young as she stood there—younger by 
ten years than she was. Her face, even in its 


its soothing. 
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customary thin and sallow look, gave traces of 
former beauty, and just then she formed a pleas- 
ant picture. Her hair, which the years had not 
robbed of its soft, golden color, fell about her 
face, the curls of a past fashion to be sure, but 
suited to her; all that kept the memories of a 
lost youth was suited to her, the warm color flush- 
ing her cheeks, and the light in her eyes alike. 
In one such moment you would have under- 
stood her, when weeks of ordinary acquaintance | 
might only have puzzled you. 

For some reason the insight she had just had 
into the humble home of her workman staid 
by her. These people enjoyed their holidays 
so; and she as well as they had once loved to 
welcome the New Year. They cared so much 
for each other—why, Jack was really proud of 
his uncouth children. Well, why should he 
not be? They were his own, they climbed upon 
his knees and played about his sunny kitchen: 
he was their father, and they loved him. That 
afternoon, when she had spoken te the little girl 
and touched its forehead, the child shrank away. 
Probably her hand was cold—she had no gloves. 
But somehow she could not forget it: who loved 
her? who cared to watch for her and kiss her? 
Why did she chill all the happy, young life 
about her; why did all alike turn from her? 
She might have answered her own questions ; 
but like many another she would not. The 
thought, turning itself in her mind, rankled 
bitterly. Happy homes and merry holidays 
were for others—God had decreed that there 
should be none for her. She clasped her hands 
with an impatient gesture as if she would throw 
off this burden of life—this weary, pitiless bur- 
den! It grew so heavy; how could she bear it ? 

** Harriet!” called a voice from the house. 
She turned quickly, dropping her hands. 

** Harriet, I’m afraid you'll take cold.” 

The tones—neither gentle nor unkind—jarred 
just then. She made no reply, and turned her | 
face again toward the sea. A sister? Why, yes; | 
of course she hada sister. Andahome? Bet- 
ter than nothing, perhaps, but not much to be 
thankful for. She would have been surprised 
to be told otherwise. The discontent darkened 
bitterly on her face. The wind blowing up from 
the sea chilled her: she shivered, and, drawing 
her shawl about her shoulders, turned to go into | 
the house. 

The brightness on her cheeks and eyes had 
not faded when she opened the sitting-room 
door. Her sister, sitting quietly at her knit- | 
ting, looked up when she came in and looked 
surprised. 

**You don’t seem much as if you’d taken 
cold—that’s a fact,” she said; ‘‘ but I’m afraid | 
you have, and we shall have you down sick to- 


morrow.” | death which it brought at last. 

“T rather think I know how to take care of | smile—it saddens you as it does me. 
myself; and if I am sick, I promise not to 
trouble you to take care of me,” replied Harriet, | and sat down again. 


taking a seat by the fire. Cynthia made no re- 
ply, and they rocked in silence, watching the slug- 
gish smoke that curled up the chimney. 


| being ordered round like a girl and— 


| I don’t see,” began the younger sister at 
last, ‘‘ what you had that wood put in the south 
shed for. You know it isn’t half as dry, and we 
never have it there.” 

Cynthia made some quiet reply ; she was al- 
ways the last to lose her good temper. But 
Harriet was dissatisfied with her reasons, and 
still more with her manner: its contrast to her 
own was not pleasant. 

**It would be supposed that I should sorme- 
times be consulted in regard to household af- 
fairs, and that every order I may choose to give 
would not be so religiously disregarded,” sl 
said, heroically. 

** You are at perfect liberty to do as you like,’ 
returned Cynthia, in her indifferent way. ‘ You 
know very well that you never did know how 
to take care of a house; and if you're not satis- 
fied with my management, I don’t see as it can 
be helped.” 

‘This reminds me of a child's book I once 
read about two good little sisters who loved 
each other—this is an affectionate world!” said 
Harriet, with a bitter laugh. 

Cynthia stooped to pick up her ball. 

‘* Especially if one isn’t blessed with a tem 
per,” continued her sister, for want of a better 
retort. 

Cynthia took up a book. 

Harriet tapped the floor nervously with her 
foot and compressed her lips—then she also was 
silent. Not that it made any difference to hei 
whether the wood was in the south shed or th¢ 
North Pole. Of course it didn’t; it was th 
principle she objected to. Cynthia alway 
would have her own way, and she was tired of 
How far 
the list of grievances might have gone on I can 
not say if it had not been interrupted by Cyn- 
thia’s leaving the room. Just at that moment 
a large brand rolled down upon the hearth, and 
there being no one else to attend to it, Harriet 
was obliged to devote all her energies to the re- 
building of the fire—and her meditations about 
the wood-shed were cut short. 

Perhaps you smile that I tell you of such 
a child’s quarrel between two women past the 
prime of life—sensible, kind-hearted women, 
who read together daily at the same altar the 
Book, out of which they had learned together 


| as little children to be ‘kindly affectioned”— 


women who, in a world of life and love, were 
left alone to be helpers each to the other—who 
bore in secret many burdens that might have 
been tenderly shared ; whose hearts, aching with 
unshed tears, should have yearned one to an- 
other—who looked forward to an old age whose 
weakness and loneliness would meet them both 
together—who would pass on, side by side, to the 
No, you do not 


| Cynthia came back presently with her work 
She did not notice her 
| sister or speak. It was no intentional ill-hu- 
| mor, as Harriet very naturally supposed. The 
| shade of some sad thought was on her face; and 
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who that has Cynthia Locke’s reticent nature 
does not know how a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand will grow and darken till it closes 
on the horizon and shuts out all sight of the 
world beyond it? 

She was overlooking a box of bright-colored 
ribbons, pretty bits of girl’s finery, many of 
them little worn and fresh as if some happy 
young fingers had taken them off but yesterday 
ind laid them away. Cynthia took them up, 
ne by one, passing her thin hands tenderly 
lingering to fold and unfold, and 
Harriet 
Her eye 
was caught by the contrast of the gay colors 


“r each, 


f again, some quaint, soft pattern. 
watched her with an idle curiosity. 


against her sister’s black dress—Cynthia always 
wore black. There was something pitiful in it. 
So there was, too, in the old, pale face with its 
compressed lips, in the dreariness of the inex- 
pectant eyes, and the gray of the hair that had 
been once so dark. 

‘‘ What are you doing?” she said, at length, 
as Cynthia began to rip apart some bows of 
bright blue ribbon. > 

‘*T am going to give this to Jane for a bon- 
net trimming; she needs one, and I suppose 
it is foolish to buy when this is lying useless.” 

** Of course it is. I wonder you haven't used 
them before.” 

Harriet had not heard the faltering in her 
sister’s voice; she did not see how many times 
she laid down her scissors, how she turned away, 
her whole face quivering, nor how the quiet tears 
stood in her eyes and dropped upon her work. 
If she had, would she have understood? Would 
she not have wondered pettishly what Cynthia 
It may She did 
not know of all the young, bright memories 
bound up in those pretty trifles; she did not 
think what a story they each told to the deso- 
late woman. Woman-like, the very finery she 
had worn in the days of her joy had grown sa- 
cred. Such litthe—such very little things! Only 
a withered flower that hands long cold had placed 
in the girl’s bright hair—only a bit of ribbon 
whose tint against the girl’s cheek had pleased 
the eyeslong dim! Do you wonder at this pain? 
I think it no irreverence to believe it is not for- 
gotten or uncomforted in heaven. 

Harriet turned away to look out of the win- 
dow; she had meant nothing unkind, and fer- 
got her words with their utterance. Cynthia 
worked on in silence, unthinking that others 
too might suffer, that to each some burden falls 
—that her younger sister might be longing for 
gentle words which she could speak. 

I know I tell you of a truthful experience. 
That these two women should sit and watch the 
dreary afternoon together, see the long shadows 
of the evening creeping up the hills, and bear 
the darkness that fell into the heart of each, as 
far apart as if a world had sundered them, is no 
upcommon story. 

The day was full of memories that they might 
have shared. Many pleasant holidays had 
brofght them as children round this same fire- 
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side. Many nights they had watched the old 
year out, and dreamed their girls’ dreams to- 
gether. Many voices long passed into silence 
had mingled cheerily with their own in this 
same old room. 
almost forgotten pictures—one upon another, 
brightening and fading—one upon another, 
with its own sad or joyful story. So long ag 
it had been a happy room, before the mother’s 
step about the house was hushed or the father’s 
hair was silvered. So long ago the old man 
had given them his last blessing, and they had 
carried him to So many years 
they had sat here in the twilight—they two 
alone. So they sat together now—they two 
alone. a 

Oh these dead and dying years! 
a cry do we call them back! 
do we stretch out to them! 


It was bright to-night with 


rach 


oO 


his rest. 


too 


With what 
what pleading arms 

So full they are 
of all we hold dearest and brightest ; so hard it 
is to let them go; so weakly we sit and shiver 
to merry midnight bells, to see the 
cold light creeping up the hills, to feel the sur 
coming of a new year for which we have no 


hear the 


welcome. 

Harriet Locke, in the midst of her bitter mus- 
felt at last the long shadow of a leafless 
tree upon her forehead, and glad, with an 
patient desire for change, to know that the aft- 
ernoon was passing, rose to order tea. 


ings, 


im- 


‘* Supper gives one something to think about, 
at any rate,” she said to her sister. 

‘*It makes no difference that I know of,”’ re- 
plied Cynthia, abstractedly. 

Harriet shrugged her shoulders and went to 
Passing into the kitchen she found 
it empty. She called, but the handmaiden 
not. Another grievance. Why couldn’t 
servants always “‘stay put” instead of making 
you race the house over after them? Miss Har- 
riet, however, did not race the house over, but 
finding the kitchen fire warm and inviting pre- 
ferred to stand and meditate the 
While thus employed she heard a familiar voice 
through the half-open door. 

** Law, Tim! how can you now ?” 

Looking out of the wind and the 
susceptible Tim appeared téte-a-téte upon the 


door-steps. 


call Jane. 


was 


over coals. 


ww, Jane 


The young lady, in lieu of a hand- 
kerchief, was twisting her dish-towel bashfully, 
and her chubby hands, warm and pink from 
their immersion the suds, looked to Tim’s 
eyes as fair, perhaps, as if they were small and 
white, and bore the flash of diamonds 

They formed a pretty picture—Tim's hearty 
farmer’s face all aglow, and the girl's honest 
eyes so full of the old story. 

A kindlier heart than Harriet Locke’s was 
just then would have warmed at it. 

** You know,” said Jane, coquettishly, ‘* you 
like Betsey Hodges a heap better nor me.” 

“Jerusalem! Jenny, I'll be blessed if I do! 
I dished her long ago.” 

Tim’s cavalierly manner could not fail of 
conviction. He may also have confirmed it by 
some conclusive method entirely satisfactory to 
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the young lady; for when she came in at her 
mistress’s call her pretty round cheeks were 
burning, and her eyes dropped shyly on the 
ground. 

‘* Jane, what have you been about? I want 
you to get supper now immediately, and not 
idle any longer.” 

Harriet’s heart smote her for-this petty impa- 
tience as she turned away. She could not help 
thinking that Cynthia would not have done thus. 
She would only have smiled—her sad smile—and 
spoken to the girl quite kindly. Ah! but it was 
not with Cynthia as with her. 

The cloud on her face darkened as she came 
back and began to pace the room impatiently. 
This little thing had jarred sag-that the very 
servant in her kitchen should be blessed—that 
every where she turned on this, to her, most bit- 
ter night, this joy and love with which the world 
was full should sting her! You blame her. 
Yet judge her not harshly; for the dark pages 
of her experience were written with no soften- 
ing lines. Many tears unshed will freeze at the 
heart; and who that feels the chill knows of 
them ? 

Jane brought in the tea-things at last, her 
good-natured face grown quite pretty with her 
bit of a dream, which was as sweet to hef as it 
had been once to the two women who sat and 
watched her silently. 

“Is that all, Miss Cynthia?” fingering a lit- 
tle cornelian ring furtively. 

** Yes, except the toast.” 

‘“That’s most ready. I’m going to butter it 
with Betsey Hodges—I mean with the new but- 
ter, and then I’ll.bring it.” 

‘* Very well, you may go, Jane.” 

Jane went, blushing scarlet. Cynthia smiled; 
Harriet sipped her tea, and said nothing. It was 
yet very early, but Harriet had wanted light, 
and the room was warm and pleasant, with its 
cozy table spread for two, and the crackling of 
the fire. It might have been home-like if ei- 
ther of them had chosen to have it so. The 
burden of the gloomy and silent meal grew too 
heavy at last. Harriet pushed back her chair 
impatiently. 

‘*You are very entertaining to-night, Cyn- 
thia.”’ 

** So are you.” 

**T do declare one might as well be without a 
sister!” 

‘‘That’s a rule that works both ways,” re- 
plied Cynthia, with unwonted temper and an 
unusual color flushing her pale cheek. Both 
rose then, and went each her own way. It was 
perfectly natural to Cynthia to go up stairs and 
lock herself in alone. It was as natural for 
Harriet, as being the younger and more adven+ 
turous, to throw on her cloak and hood, shut 
the street door hard, and start off for a walk in 
the cold, clear sunset. , 

She turned her face seaward, over fields where 
the snow had hardened under the evening wind, 
and the patches of grass, losing all their boast 
of pallid green, had frozen crisp and sere; over 
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frosty walls, which she climbed even yet with 
some of the nimbleness of her younger years: 
through little well-worn foot-paths half hidden 
by the shallow snow, and down at last upon the 
beach, which stretched out, a dull expanse of 
marbled pavement, under her feet. 

Passing some chalky rocks which lay high 
upon the shore out of reach of the tide, and coy- 
eréd with some scant field-growth that had found 
its way to them, she stopped suddenly. Not 
that the rocks were picturesque, or that any 
fantastic shape was there to catch her eye. It 
was simply an old memory which, coming back, 
struck her sharply. It was on New Year’s eve, 
and many years ago, that she had come out at 
this same hour to walk upon the beach, and 
stopped just here to rest a moment. Far down 
among the rocks a figure was moving and com- 
ing toward her. She had watched it idly as she 
sat, the sunset light bright on her golden hair 
ang in her eyes. She had watched it wonder- 
ing as it came nearer; and the stranger—his 
form in full relief against the sky, his eyes like 
her own, bright and deep in the light—paused 
a& moment in surprise to see her there, murmur- 
ed some apology, and with a bow passed on. 
And as he walked over the fields she had turned 
to look again. 

Her breath grew sharp and quick as she re- 
membered. Better had she gone that night 
down into the calm wide ocean, and that its 
waves had caught her away! Compressing her 
lips sharply, and turning with a quick, nervous 
walk once more to the sea. 

Reaching it at last, she climbed the cliffs that 
stood low upon the shore, then down their stair- 
like sides, and out upon a narrow ledge of rock 
covered with dank barnacles, and jutting into 
the yellow sand left weed-strewn by the tide. 
It looked like the ruins of a wharf in the ruin 
ofa sea. She herself did not mar the fancy as 
she stood upon it, her figure, in its dark cloak, 
sharp against the glow of the sky; the wind blow- 
ing her bright hair—so bright for its old, sad 
fashion; her face, which the light touched, pale 
with its wreck of beauty; her thin hands, which 
had been once young and fair, thrown down and 
crossed so hopelessly. 

There was a strange contradiction in the life 
this woman had led, but one common as mys- 
terious. Her long-lost youth and beauty had 
not failed of finding their due of love. There 
were those who, but for the slow scorn in her 
face, would have come back gladly to Harriet 
Locke that night, standing even as she was, such 
a pitiful shadow of herself, by those desolate 
waters; who had lived long years homeless for 
her sake, as she for another's. To her who held 
the power over so much love and so much mis- 
ery the one love had been denied, and the one 
misery decreed. 

All the bitterness which had wrung itself into 
her heart from each one of these deserted years 
was on her face as, turning, she sat down upon 
the slippery rock to watch the sea, There was 
no softening of its hard lines; no lowly trust, 





learned from long submission, in her eyes; no 
tenderness upon her lips. The crown of sor- 
row, nobly borne, was not there. I think it not 
strange that she did not wear it, though it would 
well have graced her brows, and shone with sur- 
passing brightness, as hardly won. 
Did it not take every throb of her heart’s life to 
meet and bear and battle with the galling word ? 
Is any like it? She had needed love and strength 
these many years to help her face it, and none 
had come to her. 

So I think you would have gone away sor- 
rowful if you had seen her and heard her stifled 
The night was passionate, glowing, full 
of gorgeous dreams that brought to her no cool 
orcalm. The wind, catching the roar of break- 
ers on some distant beach, swept by like some 
grand, triumphal chant; the cliffs towered against 
the sky—a huge palace, golden in the light, with 
the dash of sea-birds’ wings against its windows, 
and its arches filled with the music of many 
Opal tints shifted and paled upon the 
sea; the waves broke in tongues of flame; the 
west beyond, like some gigantic mountain on 
fire, died royally. 

The brightness closed in around the woman 
sitting so alone—she the only dark or unjoyful 
thing within it. The smile which chilled her 
face at the thought faded suddenly. The aching 
at her heart turned to actual pain; she wrung 
her hands over it, her face melting and break- 
ing, the great sobs choking her. ‘The old joys 
and the old pain crowded thickly together, the 
vague thrill that had crept into that other New- 
Year’s eve so like, so unlike this; a summer 
filled with fragrance, bright with sunny fields, 
and roses never so sweet before; a voice and a 
face that haunted this winter night now as then. 
A cloud sweeping over the golden harvest hours, 
silence where had been words that made each 
day beautiful, and, where a smile had met her, 
only the coming of autumn, and the green leaves 
dropping in the forest. She called it all back 
imperiously. She met it face to face with a 
certain impatient will to choose the rack since 
torture was sure. ‘To be left—to be left without 
one kind word! that he should make her love 
his plaything, then go out into the world where 
she was not and forget her. She was not old 
and faded in those golden days; many another 
was proud if she but smiled, but this one, he 
alone turned-from her. She hated him with 
bitter hatred, yet for him all life was darkened. 
She cursed the very splendor of this princely 
night for its memories of the one year standing 
tlone in all her life into which he had come. 
Yet because of him she would have turned even 
then to the bright waters, and sought the death 
they would give her as gladly as a weary child 
its rest. 

No thought of home, of any other love of sis- 
ter or friend came to help her. She seemed to 
herself shut in alone with her bitter fate, alone 
with this waste of waters. She raised her eyes 
to look off upon it. The gold of the waves had 
dimmed to amber, and the amber had dulled to 
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dreary gray. A cloud had closed down heavily 
upon the brightness of the sky; a long line of 
stormy red in the west came sharp against it; the 
palace front had become a mass of frowning 
rock; gulls shrieked and wheeled in the air 
above her; some dark uncanny object rose and 
fell upon the waves quite near her; it was a 
piece of an old wreck. It came to her as an 
ill omen as she strained her eyes to watch it 
through the gloom. She shivered, and, draw- 
ing her cloak about her, rose to go home. 

But what that? Why did the black 
waves tower and break ? Where was the 
beach? What meant this water 
surging past her? How came that sound of 
breakers against the cliffs behind ? 

The tide up and she had not knownit! How 
long had it dashed through the cove beyond? 
Standing upon the slippery ledge, the wind 
breaking in sharp gusts about her, she tried to 
pierce the dusk. Sea and sky and cliff were 
one; dull dead gray, and the faster dash of 
waves; that was all. 

Harriet Locke was not a timid woman, but 
her face paled as she retraced her steps over the 
rock, now wet with the spray. 

Reaching its abrupt end at last she stopped. 


was 


so 


weed-strewn 


Mad waves hurrying through, breaking at her 
feet, lashing the rocks! ‘The clifis 
across, the sky dark above! 

To breast the torrent was certain death, and 
She tried to test the depth of the wa- 
ter, but fell back clinging on the rock; in an- 
other moment she would have been its play- 
thing. 

She took the truth in clearly. Sitting down 
quietly upon the rock, to keep the better hold 
upon its slippery surface, she looked about her. 
A certain 
danger, 


frowning 


to stay— 


calm comes to natures like hers in 
wonderful for strength and 
beauty. All the weakness and petty impatience 
and uncontrollable n¢ that makes up the 
everyday woman passes out of sight as if it 
had never been. A power is there of which 
you have not dreamed. You thought hers to be 
the merest womanly soul; it becomes suddenly 
that of hero. 

Harriet Locke watched the curling line that 
rose and broke and fell about her. She put het 
hand into the water and felt its chill; she quiv- 
ered under the wind that came with a shriek 
over leagues and leagues of ocean waste to blow 
upon her; she looked out to the dead black dis 
tance where to-morrow’s tide would go surging 
back; she looked upon the shore and knew that 
it tossed her call away, and that none could hear 
it. 

Then she gathered her cloak about her and 
sat quite still. 

I know that it is one thing to weary of life 
and another to give it up when it is asked for; 
that it is an easy thing to look on death from 
afar, and quite another to face it in some sharp 
and sudden terror. 

Yet I speak truly when I tell you that in that 
first still moment Harriet Locke was conscions 
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of nothing but a wild flash of joy. Years of 
captivity—and the prison-doors were opened! 


Years of twilight weeping—now no more tears | 


or sighing! Scorned and deserted years. Now 
the triumph of a life bound by no shackles of 
earth! 
bring her home and love! 


But something catching her eye struck sharp- | 


ly against this dream and it faded. It was a 
little thing ; many another time she would not 
have noticed it; only an hour before she had 
turned away from it; it had then no voice for 
her, it told no softening story. 

It was a light in her own home—in Cynthia's 
room. Past the turn of the cliff, over the dark 
fields and through the branches of the old fa- 
miliar garden trees she saw it quite plainly. 
Cynthia’s room! herown room too. How many 
years they had shared it, since the days when 
it held a trundle-bed, and two children slept in 
each other’s arms, their faces rosy in the fire- 
light! How many, many years! They were 
so old now, and the house had never held them 
one night apart. Yes, there was one, Harriet 
had almost forgotten it. A dark, stormy night, 
and over the telegraph wires had flashed some 
sudden message toCynthia. She did not come 
to bed that night; they had heard the froni- 
door shut, and knew that she had gone away 
alone to the sea. She had waked many times 
in the night and had not found her, but when 
the morning came Cynthia was lying upon the 
bed beside her, dressed as she had been the day 
before, her eyes closed, her hands quite still 
upon her breast, her tangled bair all wet, as if 
with the spray of midnight waves. 

Poor Cynthia! Since then she had been so 
changed. She would have been such a happy 
bride, and there was nothing left to her but wid- 
owhood. She had had a hard life—what won- 
der she grew forgetful even of her sister? What 
wonder when that sister would not be to her a 
comforter ? 

How fast the pictures crowded up! With 
what shame of herself she saw them! Years of 
petty jars and strifes, so full of her own thought- 
less and bitter words—the distance growing and 
greatening between them, when they might have 
been so much each to the other: their home but 
something endured, not loved—its sweet fire- 
side lights, that might have gladdened many an- 
other, all darkened ! 

These memories, one upon another, came in 
the flash of a moment: her ear never once lost 
the thunder of the surge; her eye marked every 
inch of water that rose against the rock. The 
foam of each tossing wave seemed to catch that 
light in the window; how it glowed and bright- 
ened! What a cheery look of home and love 
ithad! And the waves that grew deeper and 
higher were very cold. 

Cynthia was in her room now; her heart so 
lonely on this New-Year’s eve, and no sister | 
was there to cheer and kiss her. None would | 
ever be. None would ever go back to her and | 
sob upon her neck, and hold her closely, weep- | 


Now the rest of a life which should | 


Jing out the penitent love of so many, many 
years. 

Perhaps Cynthia thought of her now—per- 
haps her face was pale with the unkindness of 
this bitter afternoon — perhaps she knelt and 
prayed alone. So she would kneel and pray 
alone to-morrow. ' 

Did she miss her ? 
| she was ? 


Did she wonder where 
Did she care to hear her voice and 
| see her fuce—her wayward sister, who had loved 
her when she was a little child? How pleasant 
the room was looking now! She could almost 
see it through the white curtain ; how cozy and 
comfortable the fire! how warm the lamp-light 
upon the old red chairs and on the ivy in the 
window! How many times she had laughed 
at that worn furniture, and scolded about those 
trorblesome plants! Now she should never see 
them again. How gray Cynthia’s hair was! 
how sad her quivering mouth! how thin and 
old her poor, poor hands ! 

This desert line of water was very dark, and 
the great black waves stretched out such fearful 


arms. How that ominous wreck rose and fell 
—rose and fell! Why would no one hear her 
call? If Cynthia could catch its faintest echo! 


If she only knew! 

A wave swept across her, chilling her hands 
that clung so helplessly to the slimy weeds. 

One more cry! With what a shriek th 
wind caught it away! How bright the light in 
the old room ! how it moved! yes—some one— 
Cynthia raised the curtain; she looked out upon 
this tossing sea, where this ruined wood eyed her 
like an evil thing. A wreck! What would she 
be to-morrow? Was it there only to torture 
|her? Would she and it together float in the 
|} surge, and catch the twining of the wet weeds 
jall night? A dash of surf upon her face took 
| her breath sharply ; a gull whirred by her, and 
away, shrieking into the night. 

The light and the figure at the window were 
gone—it was passing down stairs—it was bright 
again in the sitting-room, then in the kitchen. 
Cynthia had missed her. 

Another storm of surf—the weeds were slip- 
ping from her frozen hands. It was too late— 
too late! Cynthia would not find her; she 
must go and never tell her—never kiss her! 
Death! it was so cold and dark! Who would 
help her? ‘There was an old promise ; she re- 
membered it with a cry as her hold loosened 
from the rock: ‘* When thou passest through 
the waters.” He who spoke it would be with 
her; for she had not thought to die alone. She 
called Him feebly. There was a thundering of 
surges in her ears—home and Cynthia. Then 
the ruin of a wharf and the ruin of a sea were 
gone. ‘The tide rolling up smoothly swept like 
a song of evil triumph against the cliffs. Sky 
and wind and a wilderness of waves; the wreck 








| among the rocks that rose and fell ; the lower- 


ing and chill of a winter’s storm; and that was 
all. 

Across the fields and through the garden trees 
the light still glimmered faintly, and the rain 





beat upon the old home-roof. Cynthia Locke 
vent up stairs that night and into her room, 
with something sadder than usual in the slow 
and feeble step which had been hers for many 
years. She closed and locked her door, drew a 
chair up to the fire and sat down, leaning her 
head upon her hand very, very wearily. 

There was something appealing in the pic- 
ture, in the gray hair brushed back under its 
black cap, in the sharp angles of her face—an 
old woman’s face, though she was but forty- 
three; in the solitude of her eyes—you might 
meet such eyes upon a desert; in the hand with 
its one dulled ring, and in the very attitude of 
her quiet figure. 

In Cynthia Locke’s nature grief, like love, en- 
dured to the end. It was no less to her now 
than it had been long years ago, when it had 
struck suddenly upon the sunlight of her girl- 
hood, a heavy cloud and full of storms. Not 
less but more. WhateVer its sealed story, which 
none knew or would ever know, the burden 
borne so patiently was a heavy one. I think 
you will say that. I think you would have 
longed to give her that silent sympathy which 
alone she would receive ; to speak all words ten- 
derly to her, if so you might help her, remem- 
bering Him from whom no mourner ever turned 
away uncomforted. 

Yet her sorrow had its blessings as its pain. 
Many gifts through suffering might have been 
hers. Gifts of tender help and love. Hearts 
which groped in darkness, to whom she should 
bring light; hearts like her own perishing in a 
dry and thirsty land, to whom she should send 
the refreshing of a new life; wayward and wan- 
dering hearts who needed but the gentleness of 
such a touch as hers. 

So I think her sister was not all to blame in 
their slow estrangement. Harriet, like many 
another with her lot to bear, was perverse and 
petulant and thoughtless. 
pointment of years had turned acrid in her heart. 


There were no softening memories in it, no sense | 


of unseen help, no hopes for a future into which 
death could not enter. Only the sense of a for- 
saken eternity, and the sting of tortured pride. 
She did not suffer as much as her sister; 
heart in its self-scorn found yet many joys on 
earth that Cynthia could not share; she did 
not suffer as much, but more hopelessly, and 
therefore far more bitterly. Might not Cynthia 
have done more than bear her pettish vagaries, 


and keep silent in all these little jars of their | 
She had strength that Harriet | 
| been often so before, but never as now. 


everyday life? 
knew not of. She should, I think, have borne 
most tenderly with her; she should have tak- 


en this her younger sister by the hand, and led | 


her gently over all rough places and thorny 
roads. And to bring that stormy life at last 
into the calm of green fields and chastened 
sunlight would have been indeed a jewel in her 
crown. 

Some vague thought of this crossed Cynthia’s 
mind as she sat watching the fire. But it was 
very vague, and, scarcely taking form, faded 
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away before the shadow that lay so heavily upon 


her own heart. 

The night was voiceful for her as for her sis- 
ter. ‘The first day of the New Year! It was 
to have been her marriage day. And, 
away, there was a lonely grave over whic 
evening wind was wailing. 
heart to-night than any thing else in all the world. 

She rose at last, and, unlocking one of her 
drawers, took therefrom a box and laid it upon 
the table. She stopped before she opened it, 
passing her fingers over some delicate white flow- 


miles 
the 
It was nearer to her 
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ers on its cover with a feeble, trembling motion, 
like the hands guided by blind eyes. 

She took the things out one by one, her face 
bowed over them, her fingers touching them 
reverently. Some old letters, yellow and faded, 
and blurred with many tears; the faint perfume 
of some withered flowers, which kept the sem- 
blance of aw reath, as do those we plac e upon a 
grave when they are soaked with autumn rains. 
A gift or two that would please a girl's fancy, 
and a lock of clinging hair. Under these tl 
folds of a silken dress, soft and white ; 
ll out over Cynthia’s fingers as she 
floated down to the ground like 
dainty slippers, which might 


a veil 
which f 

touched it, 
a thing of life; 
have kept time themselves to some merry mu- 
and a pair of soft gloves—so soft a little 
hand within them would hardly have felt their 
All once of purest white; now faintly 
yellow. Very faintly, however, for Time had 
dealt kindly with them: the sad, pale tint was 
only sad enough and pale enough to touch them 
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with a blessing beautiful for sacredness. 
Cynthia laid them all out upon her lap, took 
them up one by one, and laid them down again. 
None of them had worn, nor be. 
Made ready for a day which had never come, 
they were folded away with all their happy 
dreamings ; turned into the dark like a mute, 
white face in waiting. As if the girl had laid 
them away trustfully, still looking for that day 
which never came. 
What was in Cynthia Locke’s soul this night 
I can not tell you. | Far be it from me, for it is 
God only, who had smitten her, 
knew or shall ever know the darkness of its 
waste places. She trod them alone with Him. 
Her face, when she rose at last to fold and 
lay away the bridal dress, spoke the peace of a 
heart to which He had indeed been near. No 
selfish grieving could be where He had been. 
All homely joys and loves and common duties 
It had 
She 


been would 


grew suddenly beautiful for His sake. 


thought she would like to talk with her sister 
a while—where was Harriet? It was some time 
since she had seen her; she would go down 
| stairs and hunt her up. She must have been 
lonely all this evening; she must be often lone- 
ly. Some regret was on her face just then, some 
pang at her heart. 
So often do we face a duty just as its call has 
ceased ; so often we have but learned to miss a 
| blessing, and it is gone from us. 
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Cynthia took up her lamp and went down 
stairs. She opened the sitting-room door, and 
spoke, her voice quite gentle: ‘‘ Haven’t you 
been—”’ 

But there she stopped, for the room was emp- 
ty. Harriet’s low rocking-chair stood before 
the fire as she had left it. Some gust sweep- 
ing in at the open door stirred it; while she 
looked it rocked slowly back and forth. The 
embers were smouldering on the hearth, the win- 
dows rattled in the storm, and still as she stood 
listening that blank, bare chair rocked slowly. 

A vague chill crept into Cynthia’s heart; she 
shivered and turned to go out. Then she came 
back, put her foot upon the chair, and stopped 
it with some impatience. Turning as she closed 
the door a second time, she looked back—it still 
was rocking slowly. 

She crossed the entry with a bit of self-con- 
tempt in her smile; Harriet was of course in 
the kitchen. There was some confusion there 
as she turned the handle. Jane was sitting by 
the stove, her cheeks the color of its coals, kunit- 
ting as demurely as if she had done nothing 
else throughout the evening. Some scufiling 
was on the door-steps, however, and the girl be- 
gan to push away an empty chair that had stood 
quite near her own. 

For some reason this reminded Cynthia of an 


expression she caught on Harrict’s face that 


evening at supper-time. How young and pret- 
ty she had looked to-night! How feverish that 
light in her eyes! What ailed her? She wish- 
ed she had asked. 

‘* Has Miss Harriet been here, Jane ?” 

‘No, mum, she hain't. I heern the front 
door shut long since.” 

‘*She didn’t come this way then?” going to 
the window in an anxious way. 

‘* No, mum—indeed, mum, she didn’t. You 
needn't look that way for her—I know she ain’t 
there.” 


Jane’s confusion was increasing. At any oth- 


er time her mistress would have smiled. Now 
she only left the room quite gravely, and put on 
her shawl and rubbers to go out. Harriet must 
be over at Jack’s; she would step in and call 
for her, and they would come home together. 
There had been none to make her New-Year’s 
eve, and she had gone away to forget it and 
herself. Poor Harriet! 

If you had looked into Jack Higgins’s kitchen 
that night your eye would have been caught by 
two principal adornments, each of them good in 
their proper place and quantity, lavished here 
with wild profusion. I refer to children and 
dough-nuts. Of which time would fail me to 
tell you; children upon their father’s knee, pull- 
ing at their mother’s skirts, under the table, on 
the table, in front of the stove, behind the stove, 
on the chairs, and on the floor. Dough-nuts in 
pans, dough-nuts upon plates, dough-nuts cush- 
ioning all available seats and paving the floor; 
dough-nuts in the hands and in the mouths of 
all the children upon their father’s knee, pull- 
ing their mother’s dress, under the table, on the 


table, in front of the stove, behind the stoy: 
the chairs, and on the floor. 

To say that Jack was happy would be but a 
meagre expression. The group did not indeed 
form an unpleasant picture. The covers of th. 
stove were off, and the light fell warmly on th 
little brown faces and bright eyes ; the mot! er, 
too, in her neat, holiday dress, was very fuir 
her husband's eyes that night. j 

‘“‘T say for’t,” he remarked, admiringly, “ ef 
you don’t look like Mollie Jenkins, fur all the 
world, I'm beat; jes’ the way you was when | 
come courtin’—long in hayin’ time it was too 
—eh, Mollie?” 

**Don't be foolish, Jack,” replied his wife, in 
a stifled voice, quite smothered by the arms of 
some affectionate infant, who was employing its 
time in journeying from her lap to her shoulder 
and down the back of her chair, returning by a 
vociferous express to the original station. 

**At any rate,” puffed Jack through his pipe, 
with the tone of one who has made a point in an 


>, On 


In 


argument, ‘* Tim’s some on the gals.” 

‘*Tim does very well.” His mother’s one 
sin was pride in that young gentleman. 

“Tim does well enough—all his nonsense 
you've learned him.” 

** You can’t say I didn’t know what I was up 
to when J set up fur a wife,” said Jack, with 
triumph in his eye. 

Mrs. Higgins appreciatively fished up an enor- 
mous nut from among its fellows and expressed 
itto herhusband. The engineer, apparently fcel- 
ing no responsibility for freightage, managed to 
dispose of it on the trip. 

** Where is the boy now 

** Over to Miss Locke’s,”’ replied his father. 

** Miss Locke’s! what does she want of him?” 

**Oh, only some little business,” said Jack, 
discreetly. Mrs. Jack looked incredulous; he 
puffed away in silence. 

‘*Tt is any how,” he broke out at last. * 

‘*Mercy on us! what a start you give me— 
is what?” 

*¢ This is a slick sort o’ home of ourn; ain’t it 
now ?” 

‘* Well, if I say it as shouldn’t say it, it’s 
happier nor some greater folks’—neighbors too,” 
returned his wife, significantly. 

A great disturbance at the door drew the eyes 
of the whole colony to it just then. It was the 
son and heir: he stumbled up the steps and 
stood with the door half open. 

‘‘What are you letting in all that draught 
for, Timothy ?” 

‘¢ Mother, you just hush up, will you?” said 
the cavalierly Tim. ‘‘ Can’t a geutleman listen 
on his own threshold when he thinks he hears 
a noise ?” 

The argument was unanswerable, and Mrs. 
Higgins subsided. 

‘Tt is,” said Tim, at length. 

** What?” 

‘Somebody hollerin’ down on the beach.” 

In a moment that gentleman found himself 
penned in the midst of the whole family with- 


:” 





A NEW 


out any prospect of egress or ingress. They 
listened as quietly as possible under the circum- 
stances. ‘They heard it quite plainly above the 
roar of the surf—a long, sharp cry. 

Some one opened the gate and approached 
the steps. It was Miss Cynthia Locke. She 
‘ame up to them, the light from the open door 
falling full on her face. 

‘Is Miss Harriet here?” speaking hurriedly, 
with some attempt at a smile. 

‘¢No, marm; nor she hain’t ben here—not 
but what we’d be glad to see her and you too, 
Miss Cynthy.” 

‘‘ She hasn’t been here at all ?” 

‘* Not anigh the house to-day, no nigher nor 


the wood-pile in that south shed o’ yourn; ain't 


lost, is she ? 


Cynthia Locke’s face had paled suddenly. 
Jack saw it and looked at his wife; his wife 
looked at him. 

‘*Where can she be ?” said Miss ¢ ,ynthia, her 
voice full of ill-repressed alarm. 

** Ain’t she to some o’ the neighbors, Miss 
Cynthy ?” 

‘“*No,”’ shaking her head; she felt very sure 
of that. 

Tim, who had started with a lantern for the 
beach to discover the cause of the cry they had 
heard a moment before, turned about before h« 
1ad crossed the first field, and came back run- 
ning. 

‘*T declare if a fellar hadn’t ought to be blowed 
for losin’ his wits like this. I see Miss Harrit 
long by sundown goin’ off toward the sea, and 
[ never thought on’t till this blessed minute.” 

‘Thunder and lightning!” said Jack, look- 
ing at Miss Cynthia, ‘‘ an’ that ere hollerin’-—” 

‘*A cry? Did you hear a cry, Jack?” 

‘*'Thunder and lightning! Miss Cynthy.” 

Jack could say no more. Cynthia Locke had 
grasped his arm; but he shook her hand off and 
strode off with Tim to the beach. 

She followed him without a word or cry. 
Over the fields along the little worn foot-path 
Harriet had trodden in the sunset light; over 
the walls she had climbed so nimbly. She 
stopped a moment to get breath and look about 
her, when she stood at last upon the beach. 

The sky was black above her, the sands black 
under her feet, the cliffs and sea before her were 
black. Running her eye along the shore, she 
caught the gleam of Tim’s lantern, and saw the 
figures o# the two men unfastening a boat that 
lay high upon the sand. 


A boat? Where then was Harriet? She 


looked up to the cliffs; dark and still and empty, | 


they looked down on her; a gull flew scream- 
ing from them and past her, almost brushing her 
cheek. She looked out upon the sea, a line of 
swelling waves, gray foam, and clouds of spray; 
the booming of miles of surge along the coast, 
and the lashing of the swifter storm. 

Her face was a shade whiter in the full light 
of the lantern, her voice sharp. 

‘* Have you seen her ?” 

“Thought so,”’ said Jack, working on the rope. 
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‘*Somethin’s bobbin’ up and down out there 
Ain't no misfort’nate love in the case, is there, 
Miss Cynthy ?” 

Cynthia was looking at some dark object that 
rose and fell with the waves; 


ply 


she made no re- 

Hope Miss Harrit ain’t gone and drowned 
herself,” sympathized Jack, pushing off the boat. 
“'This water is a big ’s ther ‘| 
haul her in, Miss Cynthy. Steady there, Tim! 
And with a sweep and a lurch the boat was 
tossing on the waves. 


} 


‘un; ef she’s there we'll 


Cynthia stood upon the rocks, her hands shut 
one into the other like a vice, her eyes fixed ot 
that other thing—that dark and heavy thing 


If she } 


believed when she came to the beacl 


which was tossing on the waves. 


should find her sister here, scarce ly 
she believe it now. 

This stretch of fathomless sea, this tide that 
swept and broke with such a mighty cry, 
cruel rocks that tore and tossed the waves—was 
Harriet here? Her face 


paler as she watched the 


thes 


and 
and the boat that 
out against the 
A 


rs, alone with its 


growing grayer 
sea, 
struggled against it stood night 
like 
had been, and wo 
The at length turned, 
ing swifter with the tide; the light of the lan- 


tern caught the green swell of the waves, the 


t in marble. statue that 
ild be f 


boat 


some statue cu 
ir vea 


own solitude, com 


splash of foam against the oars, and the forms 
of the men—one only rowing, the other sitting 
with his back toward the shore. 

The boat struck, and grated at last upon the 
sand ; the two men rose and stepped out silently, 
something held within their arms. They came 
and laid it down at Cynthia’s feet, quite gently 

‘¢ We found her floatin’ with a piece of wreck,’ 
said Jack, in a hushed voice. But he 
looked up into her face he turned away and 
pulled his hat over his eyes. 

Then Cynthia stooped and pushed the hair 
away from her sister’s face—the bright, fair hain 
that she had so often twined and curled about 
her finger. 

She lay upon the yellow sands, her face still 
turned to the sea—the face which had been all 
unkissed this New-Year’s eve; her hands, thrown 
down as they had clutched the drifting w reck, 
were tangled in the wet and slimy weeds—th« 
poor, thin hands that had once been warm and 
young. 


when 


The storm beat upon her; the waves 
creeping up the beach almost touched her wher« 
she lay so quietly, and the wind blew again the 
bright, fair hair that Cynthia had smoothed away 

They raised her very gently, and the two men 
carried her up the slope and over the dull, froz 
en fields. 

Turning then into the little yard, up the steps 
and into the old home door, slowly 
ly. Many times had Harriet come up thos 
steps and into that door, with the pattering, im- 
patient feet of a little child whose laugh rang 
like music all over the silent house—whose pret- 
ty dimpled face made all its light. With the 
happy tread of a girl looking through green \ 


—very slow- 
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and sunlight, who waited for the sounding of a | 


step upon the grass. With the weary feet of a 
woman who had walked many years alone. Cyn- 
thia thought of this as they bore her through the 
door that swung and creaked upon its hinges to 
give them entrance. 

Past the room where the little tea-table still 
stood spread for two, where the fire was burned 
to ashes and the empty chair had ceased to rock. 
So many times coming in, Harriet had turned 
to it to warm her hands at the blaze, or take her 


work at the window. Now she passed it by, and, | 


passing, did not see it. For one alone the ta- 
ble should be spread to-morrow ; one only should 
henceforth sit and work beside the fire. 

Up the stairs, and into her own room—the 
room where she had slept for so many years; 
where it was fitting they should bring her for 
this most quiet slumber. ‘The worn furniture 
was there, the warmth of the home-like fire, and 
the ivy in the window. 

They laid her down upon the bed, her poor 
white face turned upon the pillow, the wet, wet 
hair falling over it. 

So it had turned many times upon that pil- 
low, her cheeks wet then as now—-but not with 
ocean waves—-her hair tossed away from sleep- 
less eyes that watched the long night through. 

They laid her down very tenderly, and then 
the two men went softly out to leave Cynthia 
Locke alone with her dead. 

The doctor coming in at last at Jack’s sum- 


mons found the room bright with fresh fire, and | 


the two women—Cynthia and Jane—hopelessly 
chafing Harriet’s frozen limbs, and trying in 
vain to bring oreath into the cold and lifeless 
mouth, 

Cynthia looked up into his face when he came 
to the bedside, stooping, with his ear to Har- 
riet’s heart and his finger on the pulse—a mute 


look that was far more piteous than a cry. He | 


did not meet her eye, nor speak. The mo- 
ments passed like the toll of a bell. Cynthia 
felt that the light was bright upon the ivy in 
the window, and upon the bed where it touched 
such a silent form. She heard the pattering of 
the winter rain upon the roof, the shriek of a 
stormy wind, and the rolling of distant surge. 
She saw and heard them over and over like the 
sudden changes of tone in some grand dirge— 
the light and wind, the rain and light, each in 
turn. The half hour struck. The doctor, stop- 
ping in the midst of some quick order, stooped 
once more with his ear at Harriet’s heart. 

Still Cynthia listened to the swelling of the 
dirge ; still she saw the light within the room, 
and heard the mourning of the storm without. 

The minutes tolling slower and more slowly 
counted at last an hour. The mute face upon 
the pillow had not stirred or warmed with the 
faintest flush. The doctor had been growing 
graver; he turned away from the bed. Cyn- 
thia looked up into his sorrowful eyes. 

«Ts it too late?” in a low, unvarying voice. 

** With God it is never too late,” he answered, 
solemnly. ‘‘J can do nothing more.” 





Then Cynthia kneeled down and hid her fac: 
upon the bed. 


Peals of thunder reverberating like ten thou- 
sand tides upon a world of rock-bound coast. 
| growing fainter, and lost at last in a low and 
distant growl. The dash of waves that touched 
the heavens, falling and smoothing to the far- 
| off ripple of some restless sea. The fury of an 
|eternal storm held at length, and calmed like 
| the sobbing of a weary child. The world by 
some gigantic machine pumped void of air—a 
| gasping and struggling toward the brazen sky 
| ‘The torments of a rack and the binding of iron 
| chains. The scorching of a tropic sun upon 
| leagues of desert sands. The blackness of ; 
| mighty void, and the sense of walking blindfold 
| through it. 

A gleam of light at length; a grateful warmth 
| like the winds of summer; the touch of some- 
thing like the clinging of softest velvet ; a pleas- 
ant murmur like the lull of many fountains; a 
| sense of rest as the soothing of a mother’s lulla- 
|by. The flash of broader light and bright col- 
oring ; the trailing of a green vine upon a win- 
dow; the crackling of a fire in a warm and 
home-like room. The picture of a pale face, 
with anguished eyes and sad, gray hair, that 
moved about the room, that came to the bed, 
that bent over it with a low cry, dropping hot 
tears. 

And Harriet knew that God had given her 
back her life. 

** Cynthia!” 

‘*Harriet! Oh, my sister!” 

And Cynthia gathered her in her arms, and 
broke into the sobbing of a little child. 

Harriet smiled faintly, and closing her eyes 
lay back upon the pillow as if quite content. 
The hours wore away while she lay there, still 
too weak for speech, but gaining strength with 
every moment. Cynthia sat beside her, her 
eyes upon the pallid face, clasping the clinging 
hand in both her own. The warm light that 
brightened and glowed in the room lent strange 
beauty to the faces of the two, each so old with 
the weight of lonely years, each white as the 
Death that had so nearly sundered them, each 
so still with the hush of thoughts that could not 
be spoken. 

The doctor seeing them so had turned away 
his face, his kind eyes wet. Little Jane was 
erying upon the floor. 

The Old Year met its death at last quit® peace- 
fully The storm had ceased and hushed upon 
the sea; the wind, weary with its crying, slept at 
last; the quiet waves that wet the beach caught 
the light of a faint new moon whick rested like 
a crown upon the hills, and far above and be- 
yond them both the sky was marshaled with its 
brightest stars. 

Cynthia, standing for a moment at the win- 
dow to fold her hands upon her breast and turn 
her eyes up to them, heard the clock of a little 
| church that stood near to the sea strike the hour 
{of midnight. So did Harriet, and she raised 


| 





CHRISTMAS 
her head to listen. When the last stroke died 
away she called her sister feebly. 

Cynthia sent them all away and closed the 
loor. Then she came up and lay down by 
Harriet’s side, and put her arm about her neck. 
She used to do this when they were girls to- 

ther. It was many years since then. 

‘Cynthia, I want to tell youn—” But Cyn- 
hia stopped her with a long, long kiss. 

**Tt is J, Harriet.” 

‘*No; you have borne so much, and I—I let 
you suffer all alone.” 

** And you _ 

Harriet looked up, her face quivering. 

‘*No matter, I was all wrong, Cynthia. 
you will only help me a little—” 

Cynthia took her younger sister in her urms, 
ind laid her head upon her shoulder, caressing 
the wet hair. 


If 
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** Harriet, did you try to go away from me 
to-night ?”’ ; 

** No, thank God!” 

“It is I who should thank Him,” said Cyn 
thia, solemnly; ‘look Har- 
riet.” 

And Harriet looked through her tears. What 
she saw there made her hide her face upon her 
sister’s arm and cling to her neck. Cynthi: 
laid her cheek to hers and kissed her. 

“We've nothing left but each other,” 
said. 

After a while she laid Harriet back upon th« 
pillow, and rose to put the room in order for the 
night, her face as quiet as yesterday, no sign in 
the grave way she went about her work that any 
thing had occurred to break upon the silence of 
her daily life—her voice only telling the prom- 
ise of the New Year. 


into my eyes, 


she 


AT TRINITY. 


J HILE from the lofty gallery sweeps the organ’s music-thunder, 
And rolls a billowy baptism o’er the people kneeling under, 


Till in the calm that follows the passionate prayer abating, 

The white-robed priest and white-robed boys their praise are alternating 

And through the rosy lattices the golden sun-rays glinting, 

The marble altars and the walls with love’s own hue are tinting; 
Down showers tumultuous music from the belfry of Old Trinity- 
Merry chiming for His birth, and grave songs for His Divinity! 


All up and down bright Broadway, with eager, festal faces, 
In festal garments gayly clad, the population paces. 


We hear the pulse of one great heart, that in great love 


rejoices ; 


One loving intonation makes a chord of many voices ; 
Upon the long procession, in its coming and its going, 
Like a river in some fairy land, in Magian splendor flowing ; 


Down 
Merry 


Last night, 
I wandered 
Across the 


showers tumultuous music from the belfry of Old Trinity- 
chiming for His birth, and grave songs for His Divinity ! 


as by the church-yard, the tombs in moonlight sleeping, 
while the shadowed spire across the dead was creeping— 
dead who pillow’d there, 


unheeding gloom or gleaming, 


Through all the rolling years have slept the sleep that knows no dreaming ; 

Twelve times the ponderous hammer struck, its beat imperious falling : 

The dead slept on, and made no sign, but waited God’s own calling! 
Down showered tumultuous music from the belfry of Old Trinity— 
Merry chiming for His birth, and grave songs for His Divinity! 


There’s mockery in our wooing—there is death in all our houses; 
He liveth best who loveth least—the fool alone espouses ; 
The bridal chaplet that we wear, our brows serene adorning, 
Fades in the spectral night that dims the eyes of dancing morning. 
‘Sleep well,” I cried, ‘and wisely in your graves, O ye departed! 
You are blest above the living, for you are not broken-hearted!” 
Down showered tumultuous music from the belfry of Old Trinity— 
Merry chiming for His birth, and grave songs for His Divinity! 


Sweet bells of hope! I heard you, with a spirit stronger growing, 
While over me eternal stars with love and strength were glowing; 
And when the Christmas noon-tide came, and came the gilded thronging, 
I could look on all the happiness nor feel the lonesome longing; 
While on children lightly leaping, while on maid and lover blushing, 
While on mothers proud and comely, on the living river rushing, 
Down showered tumultuous music from the belfry of Old Trinity- 
Merry chiming for His birth, and grave songs for His Divinity! 
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ARMADALE. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF **NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” ETC. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN REVEALED. 

HE first cool breathiags of the coming dawn 

fluttered through the open window as Mr. 
Brock read the closing lines of the Confession. 
He put it from him in silence without looking 
up. The first shock of discovery had struck his 
mind, and had passed away again. At his age, 
and with his habits of thought, his grasp was 
not strong enough to hold the whole revelation 
that had fallen on him. All his heart when 
he closed the manuscript was with the memory 
of the woman who had been the beloved friend 
of his later and happier life; all his thoughts 
were busy with the miserable secret of her trea- 
son to her own father which the letter had dis- 
closed. 

He was startled out of the narrow limits of his 
own little grief by the vibration of the table at 
which he sat under a hand that was laid on it 
heavily. The instinct of reluctance was strong 
in him; but he conquered it, and looked up. 
There, silently confronting him in the mixed 
light of the yellow candle-flame and the faint 
gray dawn, stood the castaway of the village inn 
—the inheritor of the fatal Armadale name. 

Mr. Brock shuddered as the terror of the pres- 
ent time, and the darker terror yet of the future 
that might be coming, rushed back on him at the 
sight of the man’s face. 
spoke first. 

‘*Ts my father’s crime looking at you out of 
my eyes?” he asked. ‘‘das the ghost of the 
drowned man followed me into the room ?” 

The suffering and the passion that he was 


The man saw it, and | 


forcing back shook the hand that he still kept | 


on the table, and stifled the voice in which he 
spoke until it sank to a whisper. 

**T have no wish to treat you otherwise than 
justly and kindly,” answered Mr. Brock ‘* Do 
me justice on my side, and believe that am in- 
capable of cruelly holding you responsible for 
your father’s crime.” 

The reply seemed to compose him. He bow- 
ed his head in silence, and took up the confes- 
sion from the table. 

‘Have you read this through?” he asked, 
quietly. 

‘* Every word of it, from first to last.” 

‘* Have I dealt openly with you so far? 
Ozias Midwinter—” 

“Do you still call yourself by that name,” 
interrupted Mr. Brock, ‘‘now your true name 
is known to me?” 

‘* Since I have read my father’s confession,” 
was the answer, ‘‘I like my ugly alias better 
than ever. Allow me to repeat the question 


—Fas Ozias Midwinter done his best thus far to 
eniis.ten Mr. Brock ?” 

The rector evaded a direct reply. ‘*Few men 
in your position,” he said, ‘‘ would have had the 
courage to show me that letter.” 

** Don’t be too sure, Sir, of the vagabond you 
picked up at the inn till you know a little more 
of him than you know now. You have got the 
secret of my birth, but you are not in possession 
yet of the story of my life. You ought to know 
it, and you shall know it, before you leave 
me alone with Mr. Armadale. Will you wait, 
and rest a little while? or shall I tell it you 
now ?” ‘ 

‘** Now,” said Mr. Brock, still as far away as 
ever from knowing the real character of the man 
before him. 

Every thing Ozias Midwinter said, every thing 
Ozias Midwinter did, was against him. He had 
spoken with a sardonic indifference, almost with 
an insolence of tone, which would have repelled 
the sympathies of any man who heard him 
And now, instead of placing himself at the ta- 
ble, and addressing his story directly to the rec- 
tor, he withdrew silently and ungraciously to 
the window-seat. ‘There he sat, his face avert- 
ed, his hands mechanically turning the leaves 
of his father’s letter till he came to the last. 
With his eyes fixed on the closing lines of th 
manuscript, and with a strange mixture of reck- 
lessness and sadness in his voice, he began his 
promised narrative in these words: 


‘* The first thing you know of me,” he said, 
‘is what my father’s confession has told you 
already. He mentions here that I was a child 
asleep on his breast when he spoke his last 
words in this world, and when a stranger’s hand 
wrote them down for him at his death-bed. 
That stranger’s name, as you may have no- 
ticed, is signed on the cover—‘ Alexander Neal, 
Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh.’ The first 
recollection I have is of Alexander Neal beating 
me with a horse-whip (I dare say I deserved it) 
in the character of my step-father.”’ 

‘*Have you no recollection of your mother 
at the same time ?” asked Mr. Brock. 

‘Yes; I remember her having shabby old 
clothes made up to fit me, and having fine new 
frocks bought for her two children by her sec- 
ond husband. I remember the servants laugh- 


|} ing at me in my old things, and the horsewhip 


Has | 


finding its way to my shoulders again for losing 
my temper and tearing my shabby clothes. My 


| next recollection gets on to a year or two later. 


which I was about to put to you a minute since | 


I remember myself locked up in a lumber-room, 
with a bit of bread and a mug of water, won- 
dering what it was that made my mother and 
my step-father seem to hate the very sight of 
me. I never settled that question till yester- 
day, and then I solved the mystery when my 
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THE TWO FRIENDS.—[SEE JANUARY NUMBER, PAGE 220.) 


father’s letter was put into my hands. My mo-| mother’s negro blood in my face, and my mur- 
ther knew what had really happened on board dering father’s passions in my heart, inheritor 
the French timber ship, and my step-father of their secret in spite of them! I don’t won- 
knew what had really happened, and they were der at the horsewhip now, or the shabby old 
both well aware that the shameful secret which clothes, or the bread and water in the lumber- 
they would fain have kept from every living room. Natural penalties all of them, Sir, which 
creature was a secret which would be one day the child was beginning to pay already for the 
revealed to me. There was no help for it; the | father’s sin.” 

confession was in the executor’s hands; and Mr. Brock looked at the swarthy, secret face, 
there was I, an ill-conditioned brat, with my still obstinately turned away from him. ‘Is 
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this the stark insensibility of a vagabond,” he 
asked hitnself, ‘‘ or the despair in disguise of a 
miserable man ?” 

‘School is my next recollection,” the other 


went on. ‘A cheap place in a lost corner of 
Scotland. I was left there, with a bad charac- 


ter to help me at starting. I spare you the 
story.of the master’s cane in the school-room 
and the boys’ kicks in the play-ground. I dare 
say there was ingrained ingratitude in my na- 
ture; at any rate, I ran away. The first per- 
son who met me asked my name. I was too 
young and too foolish to know the importance 
of concealing it, and, as a matter of course, I 
was taken back to school the same evening. 
The result taught me a lesson which I have not 
forgotten since. In a day or two more, like 
the vagabond I was, I ran away for the second 
time. The school watch-dog had had his in- 
structions, I suppose: he stopped me before I 
got outside the gate. Here is his mark, among 
the rest, on the back of my hand. His mas- 
ter’s marks I can’t show you—they are all on 
my back. Can you believe in my perversity ? 
There was a devil in me that no dog could 
worry out; I ran away again as soon as [ left 
my bed; and this time I got off. At nightfall 
I found myself (with a pocketful of the school 
oat-meal) lost on a moor. I laid down on the 
fine soft heather, under the lee of a great gray 
rock. Do you thinkI felt lonely? NotI! I 
was away from the master’s cane, away from 
my school-fellows’ kicks, away from my mother, 
away from my step-father; and I laid down 
that night under my good friend the rock, the 
happiest boy in all Scotland!” 

Through the wretched childhood which that 
one significant circumstance disclosed Mr. Brock 


hegan to see dimly how little was really strange, | 


how little really unaccountable in the character 
of the man who was now speaking to him. 

‘* Tslept soundly,” Midwinter continued, ‘* un- 
der my friend the rock. When I woke in the 
morning I found a sturdy old man with a fiddle 


sitting on one side of me, and two dancing dogs | 


in scarlet jackets on the other. Experience had 
made me too sharp to tell the truth when the 
man put his first questions. He didn’t press 
them; he gave me a good breakfast out of his 
knapsack, and he let me romp with the dogs. 
‘I'll tell you what,’ he said, when he had got 
my confidence in this manner, ‘ you want three 
things, my man; you want a new father, a new 
family, and a new name. I'll be your father; 
I'll let you have the dogs for your brothers; and 
if you'll promise to be very careful of it I'll give 
you my own name into the bargain. O2zias 
Midwinter, junior, you have had a good break- 
fast; if you want a good dinner come along 
with me.’ He got up; the dogs trotted afier 
him, and I trotted after the dogs. Who was 
my new father? you will ask. A half-bred 
gipsy, Sir; a drunkard, a ruffian, and a thief— 
and the best friend I ever had! Isn't a man 
your friend who gives you your food, your shel- 
ter, and your education? Ozias Midwinter 


taught me to dance the Highland fling, to throw 
somersaults, to walk on stilts, and to sing songs 
to his fiddle. Sometimes we roamed the coun- 
try and performed at fairs. Sometimes we tried 
the large towns, and enlivened bad company 
over its cups. I was a nice lively little boy of 
eleven years old, and bad company, the women 
especially, took a fancy to me and my nimble 
feet. I was vagabond enough to like the life. 
The dogs and I lived together, ate, and drank, 
and slept together. I can’t think of those poor 
little four-footed brothers of mine, even now. 
without a choking in the throat. Many is the 
beating we three took together; many is the 
hard day’s dancing we did together; many is 
the night we have slept together, and whimpered 
together on the cold hill-side. I’m not trying 
to distress you, Sir; I'm only telling you the 
truth. The life, with all its hardships, was a 
life that fitted me, and the half-bred gipsy who 
gave me his name, ruffian as he was, was a ruf- 
fian I liked.” 

‘*A man who beat you!” 
Brock, in astonishment. 

** Didn’t I tell you just now, Sir, that I lived 
with the dogs? and did you ever hear of a dog 
who liked his master the worse for beating him ? 
Hundreds of thousands of miserable men, wo- 
men, and children would have liked that man 
(as I liked him) if he had always given them 
what he always gave me—plenty to eat. It 
was stolen food mostly, and my new gipsy fa- 
ther was generons with it. He seldom laid the 
stick on us when he was sober; but it diverted 
him to hear us yelp when he was drunk. He 
died drunk, and enjoyed his favorite amuse- 
ment with his last breath. One day (when I 
had been two years in his service), after giving 
us a good dinner out on the moor, he sat down 
with his back against a stone, and called us up 
to divert himself with his stick. He made the 
dogs yelp first, and then he called to me. I 
didn’t go very willingly; he had been drinking 
harder than usual, and the more he drank the 
better he liked his after-dinner amusement. He 
was in high good-humor that day, and he hit 
me so hard that he toppled over, in his drunken 
state, with the force of his own blow. He fell 
with his face in a puddle, and lay there without 
moving. I and the dogs stood at a distance 
and looked at him: we thought he was feign- 
ing, to get f's near and have another stroke at 
us. He feigned so long that we ventured up to 
him at last. It took me some time to pull him 
over—he was a heavy man. When I did get 
him on his back he was dead. We made all 
the outcry we could; but the dogs were little, 
and I was little, and the place was lonely, and 
no help came to us. I took his fiddle and his 
stick; I said to my two brothers, ‘Come along: 
we must get our own living now ;’, and we went 
away heavy hearted, and left him on the moor. 
Unnatural as it may seem to you, I was sorry 
for him. I kept his ugly name through all my 
after-wanderings, and I have enough of the old 
leaven left in me to like the sound of it still. 


exclaimed Mr. 





Midwinter or Armadale, never mind my name 
now—we will talk of that afterward; you must 
know the worst of me first.” 

«* Why not the best of you?” said Mr. Brock, 
gently. 
~ Thank you, Sir, but I am here to tell the 
truth. We will get on, if you please, to the 
next chapter in my story. The dogs and I did 
badly, after our master’s death—our luck was 
against us. I lost one of my little brothers— 
the best performer of the two; he was stolen, 
and I never recovered him. My fiddle and my 
stilts were taken from me next, by main force, 
by a tramp who was stronger than I. These 
misfortunes drew Tommy and me—I beg your 
pardon, Sir, I mean the dog —closer together 
than ever. I think we had some kind of dim 
foreboding on both sides, that we had not done 
with our misfortunes yet; any how, it was not 
very long before we were parted forever. We 
were neither of us thieves (our master had been 
satisfied with teaching us to dance); but we both 
committed an invasion of the rights of property 
for all that. Young creatures, even when they 
are half-starved, can not resist taking a run 
sometimes, on a fine morning. Tommy and I 
could not resist taking a run into a gentleman’s 
plantation ; the gentleman preserved his game; 
and the gentleman’s keeper knew his business. 
[ heard a gun go off—you can guess the rest. 
God preserve me from ever feeling such misery 
again as I felt when I laid down by Tommy, 
and took him, dead and bloody, in my arms! 
The keeper attempted to part us—I bit him, like 
the wild animal I was. He tried the stick on 
me next—he might as well have tried it on one 
of the trees. The noise reached the ears of two 
young ladies, riding near the place—daughters 
of the gentleman on whose property I was a tres- 
passer. They were too well brought up to lift 
their voices against the sacred right of preserving 
game, but they were kind-hearted girls, and they 
pitied me, and took me home with them. I re- 
member the gentlemen of the house (keen sports- 
men all of them) roaring with laughter as I went 
by the windows, crying, with my little dead dog 
in my arms. Don’t suppose I complain of their 
laughter ; it did me good service—it roused the 
indignation of the two ladies. One of them 
took me into her own garden, and showed me 
a place where I might bury my dog under the 
flowers, and be sure that no other hands should 
ever disturb him again. The other went to her 
father, and persuaded him to give the forlorn 
little vagabond a chance in the house, under one 
of the upper servants. Yes! you have been cruis- 
ing in company with a man who was once a foot- 
boy. I saw you look at me, when I amused 


Mr. Armadale by laying the cloth on board thé! 


yacht. Now you know-why I laid it so neatly, 
and forgot nothing. It has been my good for- 
tune to see something of Society; I have helped 
to fill its stomach and black its boots. My ex- 
perience of the servants’ hall was not a long one. 
Before I had worn out my first suit of livery 
there was a scandal in the house. It was the 
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old story; there is no need to tell it over again 
for the thousandth time. Loose money left on 
a table, and not found there again ; all the serv- 
ants with characters to appeal to except the-foot- 
boy, who had been rashly taken on trial. Well! 
well! I was lucky in that house to the last; I 
was not prosecuted for taking what I had not 
only never touched, but never even seen—I was 
only turned out. One morning I went in my 
old clothes to the grave where I had buried Tom- 
my. I gave the place a kiss; I said good-by t 
my little dead dog, and there I was, out in the 
world again, at the ripe age of thirteen years!’ 

‘*In that friendless state, and at that tender 
age,” said Mr. Brock, ‘‘did no thought cross your 
mind of going home again ?” 

**T went home again, Sir, that very nighg— 
I slept on the hill-side. What other home had 
I? In a day or two’s time I drifted back to the 
large towns and the bad company—the great 
open country was so lonely to me, now I had 
lost the dogs! ‘Two sailors picked me up next; 
I was a handy lad, and I got a cabin-boy’s berth 
on board a coasting-vessel. A cabin-boy’s berth 
means dirt to live in, offal to eat, a man’s work 
on a boy’s shoulders, and the rope’s-end at reg- 
ular intervals. The vessel touched at a port in 
the Hebrides. I was as ungrateful as usual to 
my best benefactors—I ran away again. Some 
women found me, half-dead of starvation, in the 
northern wilds of the Isle of Skye. It was near 
the coast, and I took a turn with the fishermen 
next. There was less of the rope’s-end among 
my new masters; but plenty of exposure to wind 
and weather, and hard work enough to have 
killed a boy who was not a seasoned tramp like 
me. I fought through it till the winter came, 
and then the fishermen turned me adrift again 
I don’t blame them—food was scarce, and mouths 
were many. With famine staring the whole 
community in the face, why should they keep a 
boy who didn’t belong to them? A great city 
was my only chance in the winter time; so I 
went to Glasgow, and all but stepped into the 
lion’s mouth as soon as I got there. I was mind- 
ing an empty cart on the Broomielaw, when I 
heard my step-father’s voice on the pavement- 
He 
had met some person whom he knew, and, to 
my terror and surprise, they were talking about 
me. Hidden behind the horse, I heard enough 
of their conversation to know that I had narrow- 
ly escaped discovery before I went on board the 
coasting-vessel. I had met, at that time, with 
another vagabond boy, of my own age; we had 
quarreled and parted. he day after, my step- 
father's inquiries were made in that very district ; 
and it became a question with him (a good per- 
sonal description being unattainable in either 
case) which of the two boys he should fol- 
low. One of them, he was informed, was known 
as ‘‘ Brown,” and the other as 


side of the horse by which I was standing. 


** Midwinter.” 
Brown was just the common name which a cun- 
ning runaway boy would be most likely to as- 
sume; Midwinter just the remarkable nam 


which he would be most likely to avoid. The 
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pursuit had accordingly followed Brown, and 
had allowed me to escape. I leave you to im- 
agine whether I was not doubly and trebly de- 
termined to keep my gipsy-master’s name after 
that. But my resolution did not stop here. I 
made up my mind to leave the country alto- 
gether. After a day or two’s lurking about 
the outward-bound vessels in port, I found out 
which sailed first, and hid myself on board. 
Hunger tried hard to force me out before the 
pilot had left; but hunger was not new to me, 
and I kept my place. The pilot was out of the 
vessel when I made my appearance on deck, and 
there was nothing for it but to keep me or throw 
me overboard. The captain said (I have no 
doubt quite truly) that he would have preferred 
throwing me overboard; but the majesty of the 
lay does sometimes stand the friend even of 
a vagabond like me. In that way I came 
back to a sea life. In that way I learned 
enough to make me handy and useful (as I saw 
you noticed) on board Mr. Armadale’s yacht. I 
sailed more than one voyage, in more than one 
vessel, to more than one part of the world; and 
I might have followed the sea for life, if I could 
only have kept my temper under every provoca- 
tion that could be laid on it. I had learned a 
great deal—but, not having learned that, I made 
the last part of my last voyage home to the port 
of Bristol in irons; and I saw the inside of a 
prison for the first time in my life, on a charge 
of mutinous conduct to one of my officers. You 
have heard me with extraordinary patience, Sir, 
and I am glad to tell you, in return, that we are 
not far now from the end of my story. You found 
some books, if I remember right, when you 
searched my luggage at the Somersetshire inn ?” 

Mr. Brock answered in the affirmative. 

“Those books mark the next change in my 
life—and the last, before I took the usher’s place 
at the school. My term of imprisonment was 
not along one. Perhaps my youth pleaded for 
me; perhaps the Bristol magistrates took into 
consideration the time I had passed in irons on 
board ship. Any how, I was just turned seven- 
teen when I found myself out on the world 
again. I had no friends to receive me; I had 
no place to go to. A sailor's life, after what 
had happened, was a life I recoiled from in dis- 
gust. I stood in the crowd on the bridge at 
Bristol, wondering what I should do with my 
freedom now I had got it back. Whether I had 
altered in the prison, or whether I was feeling 
the change in character that comes with coming 
manhood, I don’t know; but the old reckless 
enjoyment of the old vagabond life seemed quite 
worn out of my nature. An awful sense of 
loneliness kept me wandering about Bristol, in 
horror of the quiet country, till after nightfall. 
[ looked at the lights kindling in the parlor win- 
dows with a miserable envy of the happy people 
inside. A word of advice would have been worth 
something to me at thattime. Well! I got it: 
a policeman advised me to move on. He was 
quite right—what else couldI do? I looked up 
at the sky, and there was my old friend of many 
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a night’s watch at sea, the north star. ‘All 
points of the compass are alike to me,’ I thought 
to myself; ‘I'll go your way.’ Not even the 
star would keep me company that night. It got 
behind a cloud, and left me alone in the rain 
and darkness. I groped my way to a cart-shed, 
fell asleep, and dreamed of old times, when I 
served my gipsy-master and lived with the dogs. 
God! what I would have given when I woke tc 
have felt Tommy’s little cold muzzle in my 
hand! Why am I dwelling on these things? 
why don’t I get on tothe end? You shouldn't 
encourage me, Sir, by listening so patiently. 
After a week more of wandering, without hope 
to help me, or prospects to look to, I found my- 
self in the streets of Shrewsbury, staring in at 
the windows of a bookseller’s shop. An old 
man came to the shop-door, looked about him, 
and saw me. ‘Do you want a job?’ he asked. 
‘ And are you not above doing it cheap?’ The 
prospect of having something to do, and some 
human creature to speak a word to, tempted me, 
and I did a day’s dirty work in the bookseller’s 
warehouse for a shilling. More work followed 
at the same rate. In a week I was promoted 
to sweep out the shop and put up the shutters. 
In no very long time after I was trusted to 
carry the books out; and when quarter-day 
came, and the shopman left, I took his place 
Wonderful luck! you will say; here I had found 
my way to a friend at last. I had found my 
way to one of the most merciless misers in En- 
gland; and I had risen in the little world of 
Shrewsbury by the purely commercial process 
of underseiling all my competitors. The job in 
the warehouse had been declined at the price by 
every idle man in the town—and I did it. The 
regular porter received his weekly pittance under 
weekly protest—I took two shillings less, and 
made no complaint. The shopman gave warn- 
ing on the ground that he was underfed as well 
as underpaid. I received half his salary, and 
lived contentedly on his reversionary scraps. 
Never were two men so well suited to each other 
as that bookseller and I! His one object in life 
was to find somebody who would work for him 
at starvation wages. My one object in life was 
to find somebody who would give me an asylum 
over my head. Without a single sympathy in 
common—without a vestige of fecling of any 
sort, hostile or friendly, growing up between us 
on either side—without wishing each other good- 
night when we parted on the house stairs, or 
good-morning when we met at the shop counter 
—we lived alone in that house, strangers from 
first to last, for two whole years. A dismal ex- 
istence for a lad of my age, was it not? You 
are a clergyman and a scholar—surely you can 
guess what made the life endurable to me?” 

Mr. Brock remembered the well-worn vol- 
umes which had been found in the usher’s bag. 
‘* The books made it endurable to you,” he said. 

The eyes of the castaway kindled with a new 
light. 

“Yes!” he said, ‘‘ the books—the generous 
friends who met me without suspicion — the 
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merciful masters who never used me ill! The | 


only years of my life that I can look back on 
with something like pride are the years I passed 
in the miser’s house. The only unalloyed pleas- 
ure I have ever tasted is the pleasure that I 
found for myself on the miser’s shelves. Early 
and late, through the long winter nights and 
the quiet summer days, I drank at the fountain 
of knowledge, and never wearied of the draught. 
There were few customers to serve ; for the books 
were mostly of the solid and scholarly kind. No 
responsibilities rested on me ; for the accounts 
were kept by my master, and only the 
sums of money were suffered to pass through 
my hands. Me soon found out enough of me to 
know that my honesty was to be trusted, and 
that my patience might be counted on, treat me 
as he might. The one insight into Ais charac- 
ter which I obtained, on my side, widened the 
He was 
a confirmed opium-eater in secret—a prodigal in 
laudanum, though a miser in all besides. He 
never confessed his frailty, and I never told 
him I had found it out. He had his pleasure 
and I had my pleasure apart 
Week after week, month after month, 
there we sat without a friendly word ever pass- 
I alone with my book at the 
counter; he alone with his ledger in the parlor, 
dimly visible to me through 
pane of the glass door, sometimes poring over 
his figures, sometimes lost and motionless for 

Time 
the sea- 
sons of two years came and went, and found us 
still unchanged. One morning, at the opening 
f the third year, my master did not appear as 
usual to give me my allowance for breakfast. I 
went up stairs, and found him helpless in his 
bed. He refused to trust me with the keys of 
the cupboard, or to let me send for a doctor. 
I bought a morsel of bread, and went back to 
my books, with no more feeling for him ({ hon- 
estly confess it) than he would have had for me 
An hour or 
two later I was roused from my reading by 


small 


distance between us to its last limits. 


apart from me; 


from fim. 
ing between us— 


the dirty window- 


hours in the eestasy of his opium-trance. 
passed, and made no impression on us ; 


under the same circumstances. 
an 
occasional customer of ours, a retired medical 
man. He went up stairs. I was glad to get 
rid of him and return to my books. He ¢ 

down again, and disturbed me once more. ‘I 
don’t much like you, my lad,’ he said; ‘but I 
think it my duty to say that you will soon have 
to shift for yourself. You are no great favorite 
in the town, and you may have some difficulty 
in finding a new place. Provide yourself with 
a written character from your master before it is 
too late.’ He spoke to me coldly. I thanked 
him coldly on my side, and got my character 
the same day. Do you think my master let me 
have it for nothing? Not he! He bargained 
with me on his death-bed. I was his creditor 
for a month’s salary, and he wouldn’t write a 
line of my testimonial until I had first promised 
to forgive him the debt. Three days afterward 
he died, enjoying to the last the happiness of 
having overreached his shopman. ‘ Aha!’ he 
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whispered, when the doctor formally summoned 


me to take leave of him, ‘I got you cheap! 
Was Ozias Midwinter’s stick as cruel as that ? 
I think not. Well! there I was, out 
world again, but surely with better 
this time. I had taught myself to read Latin, 
Greek, and German ; 
character to speak for me. 


on the 


prospects 


and I had got my written 
All useless! The 
doctor was quite right; I was not liked in the 


town. The lower order of the peo} le de spised 
me for selling my services to the miser at the 
miser’s price. As for the better classes I did with 
(God knows how!) what I have always 


done with every body, except Mr. Armadale—I 


them 


produced a disagreeable impression at first sight ; 
I couldn’t mend it afterward ; 
end of me in respectable quarters. 


and there was an 
It is quite 
likely I might have spent all my savings, my 
puny little golden offspring of two years’ mis- 


BS, 


erable growth, but for a school advertisement 
The heartlessly 
red encouraged me t 
the place. How I prosperec 
in it, and what became of me next, there is 1 

need to tell you. The thread 


wound off; my vagabond life stands stripped ot 


which I saw in a local paper. 
mean terms that were off 
and I got 


apply, 


ol my story is al 


its mystery; and you know the worst of me a 
last.” 


fi llowe 1 those 


from the window-seat 


A moment of silences 
words. Midwinter 
and came back to the table with the letter from 
Wildbad in his hand. 

‘* My father’s confession has told you who I 


am 5 


se 
ciosing 


rose 


and my own confession has told you what 
: 


my life has been,” he said, 


addressing Mr. Brock, 
without taking the chair to the 
pointed. ‘*I promised to make a clean breast 
of it when I first asked leave to enter this room 
Have I kept my word ?” 

‘*It is impossible to doubt it,” 
Brock. ‘* You have established 
my confidence and my sympathy. 
insensible indeed if I could 


which recto! 


re} lied Mr. 
your claim on 

I should be 
know what I now 
your youth and not 


<indness for Allan’ 


know of your childh 
feel something of 
friend.” 


ysite Mr. 


‘In a few hours you will have left this plac« 
he proceeded. ‘‘If I can help you to leave it 
with your mind at ease I will. There 
to be said between us than we have said up to 
this time. My future relations with Mr. Arma- 
dale are still left undecided; and the serious 
question raised by my father’s letter is a ques- 


is more 


tion which we have neither of us faced yet.” 

He paused and looked with a momentary im- 
patience at the candle still burning on the table 
in the morning light. The struggle to speak 
with composure, and to keep his own feelings 
stoically out of view, was evidently growing 
harder and harder to him. 
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tt may possibly help your decision,” he 
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went on, ‘‘if I tell you how I determined to act 
toward Mr. Armadale—in the matter of the 
similarity of our names—when I first read this 
letter, and when I had composed myself suffi- 
ciently to be able to think at all.” He stopped, 
and cast a second impatient look at the lighted 
candle. ‘* Wiil you excuse the odd fancy of an 
odd man?” he asked, with a faint smile. ‘‘I 
want to put out the candle—I want to speak of 
the new subject in the new light.” 

He extinguished the candle as he spoke, and 
let the first tenderness of the daylight flow unin- 
terruptedly into the room. 

‘*] must once more ask your patience,” he 
resumed, ‘‘if I return for a moment to myself 
and my circumstances. I have already told 
you that my step-father made an attempt to dis- 
cover me some years after I had turned my back 
on the Scotch school. He took that step out of 
no anxiety of his own, but simply as the agent 
of my father’s trustees. In the exercise of their 
discretion they had sold the estates in Barba- 
does (at the time of the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the ruin of West Indian property) 
for what the estates would fetch. Having in- 
vested the proceeds they were bound to set aside 
a sum for my yearly education. This responsi- 
bility obliged them to make the attempt to trace 
me—a fruitless attempt, as you already know. 
A little later (as I have been since informed) I 
was publicly addressed by an advertisement in 
the newspapers — which I never saw. Later 
still, when I was twenty-one, a second adver- 
tisement appeared (which I did see) offering a 
reward for evidence of my death. If I was 
alive, I had a right to my half share of the pro- 
ceeds of the estates on coming of age; if dead, 
the money reverted to my mother. I went to 
the lawyers and heard from them what I have 
just told you. After some difficulty in proving 
my identity—and, after an interview with my 
step-father, and a message from my mother, 
which has hopelessly widened the old breach 
between us—my claim was allowed, and my 
money is now invested for me in the funds un- 
der the name that is really my own.” 

Mr. Brock drew eagerly nearer to the table. 
He saw the end now to which the speaker was 
tending. 

‘“*Twice a year,” Midwinter pursued, ‘I 
must sign my own name to get my own in- 
come. At all other times, and under all other 
circumstances, I may hide my identity under 
any name I please. As Ozias Midwinter Mr. 
Armadale first knew me—as Ozias Midwinter 
he shall know me to the end of my days. What- 
ever may be the result of this interview—wheth- 
er I win your confidence, or whether I lose it— 
of one thing you may feel sure. Your pupil 
shall never know the horrible secret which I 
have trusted to your keeping. This is no ex- 
traordinary resolution — for, as you know al- 
ready, it costs me no sacrifice of feeling to keep 
my assumed name. There is nothing in my 

conduct to praise—it comes naturally out of the 
gratitude of a thankful man. Review the cir- 
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cumstances for yourself, Sir, and set my own 
horror of revealing them to Mr. Armadale oy: 
of the question. If the story of the names js 
ever told, there can be no limiting it to the dis 
closure of my father’s crime; it must go back to 
the story of Mrs. Armadale’s marriage. I hay 
heard her son talk of her; I know how he loves 
her memory. As God is my witness he shal 
never love it less dearly through me!” 

Simply as the words were spoken, they touch- 
ed the deepest sympathies in the rector’s nature: 
they took his thoughts back to Mrs. Armadale’s 
death-bed. There sat the man against whon 
she had ignorantly warned him iy her son’s in- 
terests—and that man, of his own free-will, had 
laid on himself the obligation of respecting her 
secret for her son’s sake! The memory of his 
own past efforts to destroy the very friendship 
out of which this resolution had sprung ros¢ 
and reproached Mr. Brock. He held out his 
hand to Midwinter for the first time. ‘‘In her 
name, and in her son’s name,” he said, warmly, 
**T thank you.” 

Without replying Midwinter spread the con- 
fession open before him on the table. 

**T think I have said all that it was my duty 
to say,” he began, “before we could approach 
the consideration of this letter. Whatever may 
have appeared strange in my conduct toward 
you and toward Mr. Armadale may be now 
trusted to explain itself. You can easily im- 
agine the natural curiosity and surprise that | 
must have felt (ignorant as I then was of the 
truth) when the sound of Mr. Armadale’s nam: 
first startled me as the echo of my own. You 
will readily understand that I only hesitated t 
tell him I was his namesake, because I hesitated 
to damage my position—in your estimation, if 
not in his—by confessing that I had come among 
you under an assumed name. And, after all 
that you have just heard of my vagabond lif 
and my low associates, you will hardly wonder 
at the obstinate silence I maintained about my- 
self, at a time when I did not feel the sense of 
responsibility which my father’s confession has 
laid on me. Wecan return to these small per- 
sonal explanations, if you wish it, at another 
time; they can not be suffered to keep us from 
the greater interests which we must settle before 
you leave this place. We may come now—” 
his voice faltered, and he suddenly turned his 
face toward the window so as to hide it from 
the rector’s view. ‘‘ We may come now,” he 
repeated, his hand trembling visibly as it held 
the page, ‘‘to the murder on board the timber 
ship, and to the warning that has followed me 
from my father’s grave.” 

Softly—as if he feared they might reach Al- 
lan, sleeping in the neighboring room—he read 
the last terrible words which the Scotchman’s 
pen had written at Wildbad, as they fell from 
his father’s lips. 

* Avoid the widow of the man I killed—if 
the widow still lives. Avoid the maid whose 
wicked hand smoothed the way to the marriage 
— if the maid is still in her service. And more 





than all, avoid the man who bears the same name 


as your own. Offend your best benefactor, if 
that benefactor’s influence has connected you 
one with the other. Desert the woman who 
loves you, if that woman is a link between you 
and him. Hide yourself from him under an 
assumed name. Put the mountains and the 
seas between you; be ungrateful; be unforgiv- 
ing; be all that is most repellent to your own 
centler nature rather than live under the same 
roof and breathe the same air with that man. 
Never let the two Allan Armadales meet in this 
world; never, never, never!” 

After reading those sentences he pushed the 
manuscript from him without looking up. The 
fatal reserve which he had been in a fair way of 
conquering but a few minutes since possessed 
itself of him once more. Again his eyes wan- 
dered; again his voice sank in tone. A stran- 
ger who had heard his story, and who saw him 
now, would have said, ‘‘ His look is lurking, his 
manner is bad; he is, every inch of him, his fa- 
ther’s son.” 

‘*T have a question to ask you,” said Mr. 
Brock, breaking the silence between them on 
his side. ‘*Why have you just read that pas- 
sage in your father’s letter?” 

‘To force me into telling you the truth,” was 
the answer. ‘* You must know how much there 
is of my father in me before you trust me to 
be Mr. Armadale’s friend. I got my letter yes- 
terday, in the morning. Some inner warning 
troubled me, and I went down on the sea-shore 
by myself before I broke the seal. Do you be- 
lieve the dead can come back to the world they 
once lived in? I believe my father came back 
in that bright morning light, through the glare 
of that broad sunshine and the roar of that joy- 
ful sea, and watched me while I read. When 
[ got to the words that you have just heard, and 
when I knew that the very end which he had 
died dreading was the end that had really come, 
[ felt the horror that had crept over him in his 
last moments creeping over me. I struggled 
against myself as he would have had me struggle. 
[ tried to be all that was most repellent to my 
own gentler nature; I tried to think pitilessly 
of pttting the mountains and the seas between 
me and the man who bore my name. Hours 
passed before I could prevail on myself to go 
back and run the risk of meeting Allan Arma- 
dale in this house. When I did get back, and 
when he met me at night on the stairs, I thought 
I was looking him in the face as my father looked 
his father in the face when the cabin door closed 
between them. Draw your own conclusions, 
Sir. Say, if you like, that the inheritance of 
my father’s heathen belief in Fate is one of the 
inheritances he has left to me. I won’t dispute 
it; I won’t deny that all through yesterday /is 
superstition was my superstition. The night 
came before I could find my way to calmer and 
brighter thoughts. But I did find my way. 
You may set it down in my favor that I lifted 
myself at last above the influence of this horri- 


ble letter. Do you know what helped me ?” 


ARMADALE. 


** Did you reason with yourself?” 

**T can’t reason about what I feel.” 

* Did you quiet your mind by prayer ¢ 

** 1 was not fit to pray.” 

‘* And yet something guided you to 
ter feeling and the truer view ?’ 

** Something did.” 

** What was it ?” 

** My love for Allan Armadale.” 

He cast a doubting, almost a timid, look at 
Mr. Brock as he gave that answer, and, sud 
denly leaving the table, went back to the win- 
dow-seat, 

‘*Have I no right to speak of him in that 
way?” he asked, keeping his face hidden from 
the rector. ‘“ Have I not known him 
enough; have I not done enough for him yet ? 
Remember what my experience of other met 
had been when I first saw his hand held out t 
me; when I first heard his voice speaking to m« 
in my sick room. What had I known of stran- 
gers’ hands all through my childhood? I had 
only known them as hands raised to threaten and 
to strike me. //is hand put my pillow straight, 
and patted me on the shoulder, and gave me my 
food and drink. What had I known of other 
men’s voices when I was growing up to be a 
I had only known them as voices 
that jeered, voices that cursed, voices that whis- 
His voice 
said to me, ‘Cheer up, Midwinter! we'll soon 
bring you round again. You'll be strong enough 
in a week to go out for a drive with me in ow 
Somersetshire lanes.’ Think of the gipsy’s 
stick; think of the devils laughing at me when 
I went by their windows with my little dead dog 
think of the master who cheated 
me of my month’s salary on his death-bed, and 
heart if the miserable wretch 
whom Allan Armadale has treated as his equal 


long 


man myself? 


pered in corners with a vile distrust. 


in my arms; 


ask your own 
and his friend has said too much in saying that 
he loves him? Ido love him! It 
out of me; I can’t keep it back. I love the very 
ground he treads on! I would give my life— 
yes, the life that is precious to me now, 
his kindness has made it a happy one—I tell you 
I would give my life—”’ 

The next words died away on his lips; the 


H 


ill come 


because 


hysterical passion rose and ¢ onquered him, 
stretched out one of his hands with a wild ges 
ture of entreaty to Mr. Brock ; 
the window-sill, and he burst into tears. 

Even then the hard discipline of the man’s 
life asserted itself. He expected no sympathy ; 
he counted on no merciful human respect for hu- 
man weakness. The cruel necessity of self-sup- 
pression was present to his mind while the tears 
were pouring over his cheeks. ‘‘Give me a min- 
ute,”’ he said, faintly. ‘‘ I'll fight it down in 
minute ; I won't distress you in this way again.’ 

True to his resolution, in a minute he had 
fought it down. In a minute more he was abk 
to speak calmly. 

“We will get back, Sir, to those bette: 
thoughts which brought me last night from my 
room to yours,” he resumed. ‘‘I can only re- 


his head sank on 
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peat that I should never have torn myself from 
the hold which this letter fastened on me if I 
had not loved Allan Armadale with all that I 
have in me of a brother's love. I said to my- 
self, ‘If the thought of leaving him breaks my 
heart, the thought of leaving him is wrong!’ 
That was some hours since, and I am in the 
same mind still. I can’t believe—I won’t be- 
lieve—that a friendship which has grown out of 
nothing but kindness on one side, and nothing 
but gratitude on the other, is destined to lead to 
an evil end. I don’t undervalue the strange 
circumstances which have made us namesakes— 
the strange circumstances which have brought 
us together and attached us to each other—the 
strange circumstances which have since happen- 
ed to us separately. They may, and they do, 


all link themselves together in my thoughts; | 


but they shall not daunt me. I won't believe 
that these events have happened in the order of 
Fate for an end that is evil; I will believe that 
they have happened in the order of God for an 
end that is good. Judge, you who are a clergy- 
man, between the dead father, whose word is in 
these pages, and the living son, whose word is 
now on his lips! Which am I—now that the 
two Allan Armadales have met again in the sec- 
ond generation—an instrument in the hands of 
Fate, or an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence? What is it appointed me to do—now 
that Iam breathing the same air, and living un- 
der the same roof with the son of the man whom 
my father killed—to perpetuate my father’s crime 
by mortally injuring him? or to atone for my 
father’s crime by giving him the devotion of my 
whole life? The last of those two faiths is my 
faith, and shall be my faith, happen what may. 
In the strength of that better conviction I have 
come here to trust you with my father’s secret, 
and to confess the wretched story of my own life. 
In the strength of that better conviction I can 
face you resolutely with the one plain question, 
which marks the one plain end of all that I have 
come here to say. Your pupil stands at the 
starting-point of his new career, in a position 
singularly friendless; his one great need is a 
companion of his own age on whom he can rely. 
rhe time has come, Sir, to decide whether I am 
to be that companion or not. After all you 
have heard of Ozias Midwinter, tell me plain- 
ly, will you trust him to be Allan Armadale’s 
friend ?” 

Mr. Brock met that fearlessly frank question 
by a fearless frankness on his side. 

**T believe you love Allan,” he said; ‘‘and 
I believe you have spoken the truth. A man 
who has produced that impression on me is a 
man whom I am bound to trust. I trust you.” 

Midwinter started to his feet, his dark face 
flushing deep, his eyes fixed brightly and stead- 
ily at last on the rector’s face. ‘‘ A light!” he 
exclaimed, tearing the pages of his father’s let- 
ter one by one from the fastening that held 
them. ‘Let us destroy the last link that holds 
us to the horrible past! Let us see this con- 
fession a heap of ashes before we part!” 
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** Wait!” said Mr. Brock. ‘Before you burn 
it there is a reason for looking at it onc 
more.” 

The parted leaves of the manuscript dropped 
from Midwinter’s hands. Mr. Brock took them 
up, and sorted them carefully until he found th: 
last page. 

‘* T view your father’s superstition as you view 
it,” said the rector. ‘* But there is a warning 
given you here which you will do well (for Al 
lan’s sake, and for your own sake) not to neg 
lect. The last link with the past will not be 
destroyed when you have burnt these pages 
One of the actors in this story of treachery and 
murder is not dead yet. Read those words.” 

He pushed the page across the table with his 
finger on one sentence. Midwinter’s agitation 
misled him. He mistook the indication, and 
read, ‘‘ Avoid the widow of the man I killed— 
if the widow still lives.” 

** Not that sentence,” said the rector. ‘‘ The 
next.” 

Midwinter read it: ‘* Avoid the maid whos 
wicked hand smoothed the way to the marri 
— if the maid is still in her service.” 

‘*The maid and the mistress parted,” said 
Mr. Brock, ‘‘at the time of the mistress’s mar- 
riage. ‘The maid and the mistress met again at 
Mrs. Armadale’s residence in Somersetshire last 
year. I myself met the woman in the village, 
and I myself know that her visit hastened Mrs. 
Armadale’s death. Wait a little, and composé 
yourself; I see I have startled you,” 

He waited as he was bid, his color fading 
away to a gray paleness, and the light in his 
clear brown eyes dying out slowly. What the 
rector had said had produced no transient im- 
pression on him; there was more than doubt, 
there was alarm in his face as he sat lost in his 
own thoughts. Was the struggle of the past 
night renewing itself already? Did he feel the 
horror of his hereditary superstition creeping 
over him again ? 

‘Can you put me on my guard against her?” 
he asked, after a long interval of silence. ‘‘Can 
you tell me her name ?” 

**T can only tell you what Mrs. Armadal 
told me,” answered Mr. Brock. ‘* The wo- 
man acknowledged having been married in the 
long interval since she and her mistress had last 
met. But not a word more escaped her about 
her past life. She came to Mrs. Armadale to 
ask for money under a plea of distress. She 
got the money, and she left the house, positive- 
ly refusing, when the question was put to her, 
to mention her married name.” 

‘You saw her yourself in the village. What 
was she like?” 

‘* She kept her veil down. I can’t teil you.” 

** You can tell me what you did see?” 

“Certainly. I saw as she approached me 
that she moved very gracefully, that she had a 
beautiful figure, and that she was a little over 
the middle height. I noticed, when she asked 
me the way to Mrs. Armadale’s house, that her 
manner was the manner of a lady, and that the 
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tone of her voice was remarkably soft and win- 
ning. Lastly, [ remembered afterward that she 
wore a thick black veil, a black bonnet, a black 
I feel all 


importance of your possessing some better 


silk dress, and a red Paisley shawl. 
the 
means of identifying her than I can give you. 
;ut, unhappily—” 

He stopped. - Midwinter was leaning eagerly 
across the tabl¢d, and Midwinter’s hand was laid 
suddenly on his arm. 

“Ts it possible that you know the woman ?” 
isked Mr. Brock, surprised at the sudden change 
in his manner. 

No.” 

‘‘What have I said, then, th 
you so?” 
" «Do you remember the woman who threw 
herself from the river steamer ?” asked the other, 
who 1 that su ot 
ths, which opened Allan Armadale’s way to 
-Ambrose 
r the description of her in t 
answered the rector. 

‘* That woman,” pursued Midwinter, ‘* moved 

racefully, and had a beautiful figure. That 
woman wore a black veil, a black bonnet, a black 
silk gown, and a red Paisley shawl—” He 
stopped, released his hold of Mr. Brock’s arm, 
and abruptly resumed | * Can it be 
the same?” he said to himself, in a whisper. 
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‘« Js there a fatality that follows men in the dark ? 
And is it following us in that woman’s foot- 


steps ? 


If the conjecture was right, the one event in 
1¢ past which had appeared to be entirely dis- 
ted with the events that had preceded it, 
vas, on the contrary, the one missing link which 
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Mr. Brock’s comfort- 

instinctively denied that 

He looked at Midwinter 
a compassionate smile. 

‘*My young friend,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ have 
you cleared your mind of all superstition as com- 
pletely as you think? Is what you have just 
said worthy of the better resolution at which 
you arrived last night ?” 

Midwinter’s head drooped on his breast; the 
color rushed back over his face: he sighed bit- 
terly. 

‘** You are beginning to doubt my sincerity,” 
he said. ‘I can’t blame you.” 

‘*T believe in your sincerity as firmly as ever,” | 
answered Mr. Brock. ‘‘I only doubt whether | 
you have fortified the weak places in your nature 
1s strongly as you yourself suppose. Many a} 
man has lost the battle against himself far oftener 
than you have lost it yet, and has nevertheless | 
won his victory in the end. I don’t blame you, 
I don’t distrust you. I only notice what has 
happened, to put you on your guard against 
yourself. Come! come! Let your own better 
sense help you; and you will agree with me, 
that there is really no evidence to justify the | 
suspicion that the woman whom I met in Som- | 
ersetshire, and the woman who attempted sui- | 
cide in London, are one and the same. Need | 


made the chain complete. 


ible common 


sense 


startling conclusion. 
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sn old man like me remind a young man like 
you that there are thousands of women in En 
gland with beautiful figures—thousands of wo- 
men who are quietly dressed in black silk gowns 
and red Paisley shawls?” 

Midwinter caught eagerly at the suggestion ; 
it might have occu 1 
harder critic on humanity than Mr. Brock. 

‘*You are quite right, Sir,” he said, ‘‘and I 
am quite wrong. 


too eagerly. as rred to 


a 


Tens of thousands of women 
I have been 
wasting time on my own idle fancies when I 
ougt 

If this woman ever attempts to find her way t 
Allan I must be prepared to stop her He be- 


manuscript 


answer the description, as you say. 


it to have been carefully gathering up facts 


gan searching restlessly among the 
leaves scattered about the table, paused over 
one of the pages, and examined it attentively. 
“This helps me to something positive,” he went 
on; ‘*this helps me to a knowledge of her age. 
She at the time of Mrs. Armadale’: 
add a year, and bring her to thirteen ; 


was twelve 
marriage ; 
add All , and we make her 
a woman of five-and-thirty at the present time 
I know her age; and I know that she has her 
own reasons for being silent about her married 
life. This is something gained at the outset 
and it may lead, in time, to something 
He looked up brightly again at Mr. Brock. 
[ in the right way now, Sir? AmId 

best to profit by the caution which y 

kindly given me ?” 


n’s age (twenty-two 


more.” 
“Am 
ing my 
yuu have 
‘* You are vindicating your own better sense,’ 
answered the rector, encouraging him to tram- 
ple down his own imagination, with an English- 
man’s ready distrust of the noblest of the haman 
faculties. ‘* You are paving the wi 
own happier life.” 
Am 1?” said the other, thoughtfully. 
He searched among the papers once more, and 


youl 


stopped at another of the scattered pages. 
‘* The Ship!” he 
iging again, and his manner altering on 
the instant. 
‘* What ship?” asked the rector. 
‘**'The ship in which the deed was d 


exclaimed suddenly, his col- 
or cha 


ne,” Mid- 
winter answered, with the first signs of impa- 
tier **The ship in 
which my father’s murderous hand turned the 
lock of the cabin door.” 

‘© What of it?” said Mr. Brock. 

He appeared not to hear the que his 
eyes remained fixed intently on the page that 
he was reading. 

‘*A French vessel, employed in the timber 
trade,” he said, still speaking to himself; ‘a 
French vessel, named La Grace de Dieu. If 


ice that he had shown yet. 


sStion 5 
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| my father’s belief had been the right belief—if 


the Fatality had been following me, step by step, 
from my father’s grave—in one or other of my 
voyages I should have fallen in with that ship.” 
He looked up again at Mr. Brock. 
sure about it now,” he said. 
are two—and not one.” 

Mr. Brock shook his head. 

‘*T am glad you have come to that conclu- 


“Tam quite 
‘*Those women 
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sion,” he said. ‘* But I wish you had reached 
it in some other way.” 

Midwinter started passionately to his feet, and 
seizing on the pages of the manuscript with both 
hands, flung them into the empty fire-place. 

**For God’s sake, let me burn it!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘As long as there is a page left I 
shall read it. And as long as I read it my fa- 
ther gets the better of me in spite of myself!” 

Mr. Brock pointed to the match-box. In 
another moment the confession was in flames. 
When the fire had consumed the last morsel 
of paper Midwinter drew a deep breath of re- 
lief. 

‘*T may say, like Macbeth, ‘Why, so, being 
gone, I am a man again!’” he broke out with 
a feverish gayety. ‘‘ You look fatigued, Sir; 
and no wonder,” he added, in a lower tone. ‘‘I 
have kept you too long from your rest—I will 
keep you no longer. Depend on my remember- 
ing what you have told me; depend on my stand- 
ing between Allan and any enemy, man or wo- 
man, who comes near him. Thank you, Mr. 
Brock; a thousand, thousand times, thank you! 
I came into this room the most wretched of liv- 
ing men; I can leave it now as happy as the 
birds that are singing outside.” 

As he turned to the door the rays of the ris- 
ing sun streamed through the window and touch- 
ed the heap of ashes lying black in the black fire- 
place. The sensitive imagination of Midwinter 
kindled instantly at the sight. 

**Look!” he said, joyously. ‘‘The promise 
of the Future shining over the ashes of the 
Past!” 

An inexplicable pity for the man at the mo- 
ment of his life when he needed pity least stole 
over the rector’s heart when the door had closed, 
and he was left by himself again. 

‘*Poor fellow!” he said, with an uneasy sur- 
prise at his own compassionate impulse. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow !” 


—_.@———— 


CHAPTER III. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


Tue morning hours had passed; the noon 
had come and gone; and Mr. Brock had start- 
ed on the first stage of his journey home. 

After parting from the rector in Douglas Har- 
hor the two young men had returned to Castle- 
town, and had there separated at the hotel door, 
Allan walking down to the waterside to look 
ifter his yacht, and Midwinter entering the house 
to get the rest that he needed after a sleepless 
night. 

He darkened his room; he closed his eyes— 
but no sleep came to him. On this first day of 
the rector’s absence his sensitive nature extrav- 
igantly exaggerated the responsibility which he 
now held in trust for Mr. Brock. A nervous 
dread of leaving Allan by himself, even for a few 
hours only, kept him waking and doubting until 
it became a relief rather than a hardship to rise 
from the bed again, and following in Allan’s 
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footsteps, to take the way to the waterside which 
led to the yacht. 

The repairs of the little vessel were nearly 
completed. It wasa breezy, cheerful day; the 
land was bright, the water was blue, the quick 
waves leaped crisply in the sunshine, the men 
were singing at their work. Descending to the 
cabin, Midwinter discovered his friend busily 
oceupied in attempting to set the place to rights, 
Habitually the least systematic of mortals, Allan 
now and then awoke to an overwhelming sense 
of the advantages of order, and on such occa- 
sions a perfect frenzy of tidiness possessed him. 
He was down on his knees, hotly and wildly at 
work, when Midwinter looked in on him, and 
was fast reducing the neat little world of the 
cabin to its original elements of chaos with a 
misdirected energy wonderful to see. 

‘Here's a mess!” said Allan, rising com- 
posedly on the horizon of his own accumulated 
litter. ‘* Do you know, my dear fellow, I begin 
to wish I had let well alone.” 

Midwinter smiled, and came to his friend's 
assistance with the natural neat-handedness of a 
sailor. 

The first object that he encountered was Al- 
lan’s dressing-case, turned upside down, with 
half the contents scattered on the floor, and with 
a duster and a hearth-broom lying among them. 
Replacing the various objects which formed the 
furniture of the dressing-case one by one, Mid- 
winter lighted unexpectedly on a miniature por- 
trait of the old-fashioned oval form, primls 
framed in a setting of small diamonds. 

** You don’t seem to set much value on this,” 
he said. ‘* What is it ?” 

Allan bent over him, and looked at the min- 
iature. 

‘*It belonged to my mother,” he answered ; 
‘and I set the greatest value on it. It is a por- 
trait of my father.” 

| Midwinter put the miniature abruptly int: 
| Allan’s hands, and withdrew to the opposit: 
| side of the cabin. 

**You know best where the things ought to be 
put in your own dressing-case,” he said, keeping 
his back turned on Allan. ‘‘ I'll make the place 
tidy on this side of the cabin, and you shall make 
the place tidy on the other.” 

| He began setting in order the litter scattered 
about him on the cabin table and on the floor. 
But it seemed as if fate had decided that his 
friend’s personal possessions should fall into hts 
hands that morning employ them where he 
might. One among the first objects which he 
took up was Allan’s tobacco-jar with the stopper 
missing, and with a letter (which appeared by 
the bulk of it to contain inclosures) crumpled 
into the mouth of the jar in the stopper’s place. 

**Did you know that you had put this here?” 
he asked. ‘‘Is the letter of any importance ?” 

Allan recognized it instantly. It was the 
first of the little series of letters which had fol- 
lowed the cruising party to the Isle of Man—the 
letter which young Armadale had briefly re- 
ferred to as bringing him ‘‘more worries from 
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those everlasting lawyers,” and had then dis- 
missed from further notice as recklessly as usual. 

“This is what comes of being particularly 
careful,” said Allan; ‘‘ here is an instance of 
my extreme thoughtfulness. You may not think 
it, but I put the letter there on purpose. Every 
time I went to the jar, you know, I was sure to 
see the letter; and every time I saw the letter I 
was sure to say to myself, ‘This must be an- 
swered.’ There’s nothing to laugh at; it was 
a perfectly sensible arrangement—if I could only 
have remembered where I put the jar. Suppose 
| tie a knot in my pocket-handkerchief this 
time? You have a wonderful memory, my dear 
fellow. Perhaps you'll remind me in the course 
of the day, in case I forget the knot next.” 

Midwinter saw his first chance, since Mr. 
Brock’s departure, of usefully filling Mr. Brock’s 
jace, 

‘* Here is your writing-case,” he said, ‘‘ why 
not answer the letter at once? 
way again you may forget it again.” 

“Very true,” returned Allan. ‘But the 
worst of it is, I can’t quite make up my mind 
what answer to write. I want a word of advice 
Come and sit down here, and I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

With his loud boyish laungh—echoed by Mid- 
winter, who caught the infection of his gayety— 
he swept a heap of miscellaneous encumbranc- 
es off the cabin sofa, and made room for his 
friend and himself to take their places. In the 
high flow of youthful spirits the two sat down to 
their trifling consultation over a letter lost in a 
tobacco-jar. It was a memorable moment to 
both of them, lightly as they thought of it at the 
time. Before they had risen again from their 
places they had taken the first irrevocable step 
together on the dark and tortuous road of their 
future lives. 


Reduced to plain facts, the question on which 
Allan now required his friend’s adrice may be 
stated as follows : 

While the various arrangements connected 
with the succession to Thorpe-Ambrose were in 
progress of settlement, and while the new pos- 
sessor of the estate was still in London, a ques- 
tion had necessarily arisen relating to the per- 
son who should be appointed to manage the 
property. The steward employed by the Blanch- 
ard family had written, without loss of time, to 
offer his services. Although a perfectly compe- 
tent and trust-worthy man, he failed to find fa- 
vor in the eyes of the new proprietor. Acting, 
as usual, on his first impulses, and resolved, at 
all hazards, to install Midwinter as a permanent 
inmate at Thorpe-Ambrose, Allan had determ- 
ined that the steward’s place was the place ex- 
actly fitted for his friend, for the simple reason 
that it would necessarily oblige his friend to live 
with him on the estate. He had accordingly 
written to decline the proposal made to him 
without consulting Mr. Brock, whose disapprov- 
al he had good reason to fear; and without tell- 
ing Midwinter, whe would probably (if a chance 
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were allowed him of choosing) have declined 
taking a situation which his previous training 
had by no means fitted him to fill. Further 
correspondence had followed this decision, and 
had raised two new difficulties which looked a 
little embarrassing on the face of them, but 
which Allan, with the assistance of his lawyers, 
easily contrived to solve. The first difficulty, 
of examining the outgoing steward’s books, was 
settled by sending a professional accountant to 
Thorpe-Ambrose; and the second difficulty, of 
putting the steward’s empty cottage to some prof. 
itable use (Allan’s plans for his friend compre- 
hending Midwinter’s residence under his own 
roof), was met by placing the cottage on the list 
of an active house-agent in the ncighboring 
county town. In this state the arrangements 
had been left when Allan quitted London. He 


| had heard and thought nothing more of the mat- 
ter until a letter from the lawyers had followed 
him to the Isle of Man, inclosing two proposals 


to occupy the cottage—both received on the 
same day—and requesting to hear, at his edrli- 
est convenience, which of the two he was pre- 
pared to accept. 

Finding himself, after having conveniently for- 
gotten the subject for some days past, placed 
face to face once more with the necessity for de- 
cision, Allan now put the two proposals into his 
friend’s hands, and, after a rambling explana- 
tion of the circumstances of the case, requested 
to be favored with a word of advice. Instead 
of examining the proposals Midwinter uncere- 
moniously put them aside, and asked the two 
very natural and very awkward questions of 
who the new steward was to be, and why he 
was to live in Allan’s house ? 

**T'll tell you who, and I'll tell you why, when 
we get to Thorpe-Ambrose,” said Allan. “ In 
the mean time we'll call the steward X. Y. Z., 


} and we'll say he lives with me, because I’m dev- 


ilish sharp, and I mean to keep him under my own 
eye. You needn’t look surprised. I know the 
man thoroughly well; he requires a good deal 
of management. If I offered him the steward's 
place beforehand his modesty would get in his 
way, and he would say—‘ No.’ If I pitch him 
into it neck and crop, without a word of warn- 
ing and with nobody at hand to relieve him of 
the situation, he'll have nothing for it but to 
consult my interests, and say—‘ Yes.’ X. Y. Z 
is not at all a bad fellow, I can tell you. You'll 
see him when we go to Thorpe-Ambrose; and 
I rather think you and he will get on uncom- 
monly well together.” 

The humorous twinkle in Allan’s eye, the sly 
significance in Allan’s voice, would have be- 
Mid- 
winter was as far from suspecting it as the car- 
penters who were at work above them on the 
deck of the yacht. 

‘*Ts there no steward now on the estate ?”’ he 
asked, his face showing plainly that he was far 
from feeling satisfied with Allan’s answer. ‘* Is 
the business neglected all this time ?” 

‘* Nothing of the sort!” returned Allan. ‘ The 
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business is going with ‘a wet sheet and a flow- 
ing sail, and a wind that follows free.’ I’m not 
joking—I’m only metaphorical. A regular ac- 
countant has poked his nose into the books, and 
a steady-going lawyer's clerk attends at the of- 
fice once a week. That doesn’t look like neg- 
lect, does it? Leave the new steward alone for 
the present, and just tell me which of those two 
tenants you would take if you were in my place.” 

Midwinter opened the proposals and read 
them attentively. 

The first proposal was from no less a person 
than the solicitor at Thorpe-Ambrose, who had 
first informed Allan at Paris of the large for- 
tune that had fallen into his hands. This gen- 
tleman wrote personally to say that he had long 
admired the cottage, which was charmingly situ- 
ated within the limits of the Thorpe-Ambrose 
grounds. He was a bachelor, of studious hab- 
its, desirous of retiring to a country seclusion | 
after the wear and tear of his business hours; | 
and he ventured to say that Mr. Armadale, 
accepting him as a tenant, might count on se- | 
curing an unobtrusive neighbor, and on putting | 
the cottage into responsible and careful hands. | 

The second proposal came through the house- 
agent and proceeded from a total stranger. The 
tenant who offered for the cottage, in this case, 
was a retired officer in the army—one Major | 
Milroy. His family merely consisted of an in- | 
valid wife and an only child—a young lady. | 
His references were unexceptionable ; and he, | 
too, was especially anxious to secure the cot- 
tage, as the perfect quict of the situation was | 
exactly what was required by Mrs. Milroy in 
her feeble state of health. 

“Well! which profession shall I favor?” 
asked Allan. ‘The army or the law ?”’ 

‘*There seems to me to be no doubt about it,” 
said Midwinter. ‘ Thelawyer has been already 
in correspondence with you; and the lawyer's 
claim is, therefore, the claim to be preferred.” 

**T knew you would say that. In all the 
thousands of times I have asked other people 
for advice I never yet got the advice I wanted. 
Here's this business of letting the cottage as an 
instance. I’m all on the other side myself. I 
want to have the major.” 

“Why ?” 

Young Armadale laid his forefinger on that 
part of the agent’s letter which enumerated Ma- 
jor Milroy’s family, and which contained the 
three words—“ a young lady.’ 

« A bachelor of studious habits w alking about 
any grounds,” said Allan, ‘‘is not an interesting | 
object; a young lady is. I have not the least 
doubt Miss Milroy is a charming girl. Ozias | 
Midwinter of the serious countenance! think | 
of her pretty muslin dress flitting about among 
your trees and committing trespasses on your 
property; think of her adorable feet trotting | 
into your fruit-garden, and her delicious fresh 
lips kissing your ripe peaches; think of her | 
dimpled hands among your early violets, and | 
her little cream-colored nose buried in your | 
blush-roses! What does the studious bachelor 
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offer me in exchange for the loss of all this? 
He offers me a rheumatic brown object in gaiters 
and a wig. No! no! 
dear friend; but, 
better.” 


Justice is good, my 
believe me, Miss Milroy is 
**Can you be serious about any mortal thing 
Allan ?’ 
‘**T'll try to be, if you like. 
to take the lawyer; 


I know I onght 


but what can I do if t) 


ie 


major’s daughter keeps running in my head ?” 


Midwinter returned resolutely to the just and 
the sensible view of the matter, and pressed it 
on his friend’s attention with all the persuasion 
of which he was master. After listening with 
exemplary patience until he had done, Allan 
swept a supplementary accumulation of litter 
off the cabin table and produced from his waist- 
a half-crown coin. 

‘*T’ve got an entirely new idea, 
*¢ Let's leave it to chance.” 

The absurdity of the proposal—as coming 
from a landlord—was irresistible. Midwinter 
gravity deserted him. 

‘Tl spin,” continued Allan, ‘‘ and you shall 
call. We must give precedence to the army, 
so we'll say Heads, the major; Tails, 

One spin to decide. Now, then 


he said 


| the lawyer, 
| look out! 

He spun the half-crown on the cabin table. 

“Tails!” cried Midwinter, humoring what h« 
believed to be one of Allan’s boyish jokes. 

The coin fell on the table with the Head uy 
permost. 

‘*You don’t mean to say you are really ir 
earnest!” said Midwinter, as the other opened 
his writing-case and dipped his pen in the ink. 

**Oh, but I am, though!” replied Allan 
**Chance is on my side and Miss Milroy’s; and 
you're outvoted, two to one. It’s no use argu- 
ing. The major has fallen uppermost, and the 
major shall have the cottage. I won't leave it 
to the lawyers—they’ll only be worrying me with 
more letters; Ill write myself.” 

He wrote his answers to the two proposals, 


literally in two minutes. One to the house- 
agent: ‘*Dear Sir, I accept Major Milroy’s 
offer; let him come in when he pleases. Yours 


truly, Allan Armadale.” And one to the law- 
yer: ‘*Dear Sir, I regret that circumstances 
prevent me from accepting your proposal. Yours 
truly, ete., ete.” ‘People make a fuss about 
Allan remarked, when he had 
‘* 7 find it easy enough.” 

He wrote the addresses on his two notes and 
stamped them for the post, whistling gayly. 
While he had been writing he had not noticed 
how his friend was occupied. When he had 
done, it struck him that a sudden silence had 
fallen on the cabin; and looking up, he ob- 


|served that Midwinter’s whole attention was 


strangely concentrated on the half-crown, as it 
lay head uppermost on the tabie. Allan sus- 
pended his whistling in astonishment. 
‘“‘ What on earth are you doing?” he asked. 
**T was only wondering,” replied Midwinter. 
‘* What about ?” persisted Allan. 





” 


‘*] was wondering,” said the other, handing 
him back the half-crown, ‘‘ whether there is 


’ 


such a thing as chance.’ ‘ 


_ Half an hour later the two notes were posted ; 
and Allan, whose close superintendence of the 
repairs of the yacht had hitherto allowed him 
but little leisure time on shore, had proposed to 
while away the idle hours by taking a walk in 
Castletown. Even Midwinter’s nervous anxiety 
to deserve Mr. Brock’s confidence in him could 
detect nothing objectionable in this harmless 
proposal, and the young men set forth together 
to see what they could make of the metropolis 
of the Isle of Man. 

It is doubtfal if there is a place on the habitable 
globe which, regarded as a sight-seeing invest- 
ment offering itself to the spare attention of stran- 
gers, yields so small a per-centage of interest in 
return as Castletown. Beginning with the water- 
side, there was an inner harbor to see, with a draw- 
bridge to let vessels through; an outer harbor, 
ending in a dwarf light-house; a view of a flat 
coast to the right, and a view of a flat coast to the 
left. In the central solitudes of the city there was 
asquat gray building called ‘‘ the castle ;” also a 
memorial pillar dedicated to one Governor Smelt, 
with a flat top for a statue, and no statue stand- 
ing on it; also a barrack, holding the half com- 
pany of soldiers allotted to the island, and ex- 
hibiting one spirit-broken sentry at its lonely 
door. The prevalent color of the town was faint 
gray. The few shops open were parted at fre- 
quent intervals by other shops closed and desert- 
ed in despair. The weary lounging of boatmen 
on shore was trebly weary here; the youth of 
the district smoked together in speechless de- 
pression under the lee of a dead wall; the rag- 
ged children said, mechanically, ‘‘ Give us a pen- 
ny,” and before the charitable hand could search 
the merciful pocket, lapsed away again in mis- 
anthropic doubt of the human nature they ad- 
dressed. ‘The silence of the grave overflowed 
the church-yard and filled this miserable town. 
But one edifice, prosperous to look at, rose con- 
solatory in the desolation of these dreadful 
streets. Frequented by the students of the 
neighboring ‘‘ College of King William,” this 
building was naturally dedicated to the uses of 
a pastry-cook’s shop. Here, at least (viewed 
through the friendly medium of the window), 
there was something going on for a stranger to 
see; for here, on high stools, the pupils of the 
college sat, with swinging legs and slowly-mov- 
ing jaws, and, hushed in the horrid stillness of 
Castletown, gorged their pastry gravely, in an 
atmosphere of awful silence. 

‘¢ Hang me if I can look any longer at the 
boys and the tarts!” said Allan, dragging his 


friend away from the pastry-cook’s shop. ‘ Let's | 


try if we can’t find something else to amuse us 
in the next street.” 

The first amusing object which the next street 
presented was a carver-and-gilder’s shop, expir- 
ing feebly in the last stage of commercial decay. 


The counter inside displayed nothing to view but ; 
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the recumbent head of a boy, peacef lly asleep 
in the unbroken solitude of the place. In the 
window were exhibited to the passing stranger 
three forlorn little fly-spotted frames; a small 
posting-bill, dusty with long-continued neglect, 
announcing that the premises were to let; and 
one colored print, the last of a series illustrating 
the horrors of drunkenness, on the fiercest tem- 
perance principles. The composition — repre- 
senting an empty bottle of gin, an immensely 
spacious garret, a perpendicular Scripture-read- 
er, and a horizontal expiring family—appealed 
to public favor, under the entirely unobjection- 
able title of The Hand of Death. Allan’s reso- 
lution to extract amusement from Castletown by 
main force had resisted a great deal, but it failed 
him at this stage of the investigations. He sug- 
gested trying an excursion to some other place. 
Midwinter readily agreeing, they went back t 
the hotel to make inquiries. Thanks to th 
mixed influence of Allan’s ready gift of famili- 
arity and total want of method in putting his 
questions, a perfect deluge of information flowed 
in on the two strangers, relating to every subject 
but the subject which had actually brought them 
to the hotel. They made various interesting 
discoveries in connection with the laws and con- 
stitution of the Isle of Man, and the manners 
and customs of the natives. To Allan’s delight 
the Manxmen spoke of England as of a well- 
known adjacent island, situated at a certain dis- 
tance from the central empire of the Isle of Man. 
It was further revealed to the two Englishmen 
that this happy little nation rejoiced in laws of 
its own, publicly proclaimed once a year by the 
governor and the two head-judges, grouped to- 
gether on the top of an ancient mound, in fancy 
costumes appropriate to the occasion. 
ing this enviable institution, the island added 
to it the inestimable blessing of a local parlia- 
ment, called the House of Keys, an assembly 
far in advance of the other parliament belonging 
to the neighboring island, in this respect—that 
the members dispensed with the people, and 
solemnly elected each other. With these, and 
many more local particulars, extracted from all 
sorts and conditions of men in and about the 
hotel, Allan whiled away the weary time in his 
own essentially desultory manner, until the gos- 
sip died out of itself, and Midwinter (who had 
been speaking apart with the landlord) quietly 
recalled him to the matter inhand. The finest 
coast scenery in the island was said to be to the 
westward and the southward, and there was a 
fishing town in those regions called Port St. 
Mary, with a hotel at which travelers could 
sleep. If Allan’s impressions of Castletown still 
inclined him to try an excursion to some other 
place, he had only to say so, and a carriag: 
would be produced immediately. Allan jumped 
at the proposal, and in ten minutes more he and 
Midwinter were on their way to the western 
wilds of the island. 

With trifling incidents, the day of Mr. Brock’s 
departure had worn on thus far. With trifling 
incidents, in which not even Midwinter’s nervous 
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watchfulness could see any thing to distrust, it 
was still to proceed, until the night came—a 
night which onc at least of the two companions 
was destined to remember to the end of his life. 

Before the travelers had advanced two miles 
on their road an accident happened. The horse 
fell, and the driver reported that the animal had 
seriously injured himself. 
ative but to send for another carriage to Castle- 
town, or to get on to Port St. Mary on foot. 
Deciding to walk, Midwinter and Allan had not 
gone far before they were overtaken by a gen- 


‘here was no altern- 


tleman driving alone in an open chaise. 
civilly introduced himself as a medical man, 
living close to Port St. Mary, and offered seats 
in his carriage. Always ready to make new 
acquaintances, Allan at once accepted the pro- 
posal He and the doctor (whose name was 
ascertained to be Hawbury) became friendly 
and familiar before they had been five minutes 
in the chaise together; Midwinter sitting be- 
hind them, reserved and silent, on the back 
seat. They separated just outside Port St. 
Mary, before Mr. Hawbury’s house, Allan bois- 
terously admiring the doctor’s neat French win- 
dows, and pretty flower-garden and lawn, and 
wringing his hand at parting, as if they had 
known each other from boyhood upward. Ar- 
rived in Port St. Mary, the two friends found 
themselves in a second Castletown on a smaller 
scale. But the country round, wild, open, and 
hilly, deserved its reputation. A walk brought 
them well enough on with the day—still the 
harmless, idle day that it had been from the 
first—to see the evening near at hand. After 
waiting a little to admire the sun, setting grand- 
ly over hill, and heath, and crag, and talking, 
while they waited, of Mr. Brock and his long 
journey home, they returned to the hotel to 
order their early supper.- Nearer and nearer 
the night, and the adventure which the night 
was to bring with it, came to the two friends; 
and still the only incidents that happened were 
incidents to be laughed at, if they were noticed 
at all. The supper was badly cooked; the 
waiting-maid was impenetrably stupid; the old- 
fashioned bell-rope in the coffee-room had come 
down in Allan’s hands, and striking in its de- 
scent a painted china shepherdess on the chim- 
ney-piece, had laid the figure in fragments on 
the floor. Events as trifling as these were still 
the only events that had happened, when the 
twilight faded, and the lighted candles were 
brought into the room. 

Finding Midwinter, after the double fatigue 
of a sleepless night and a restless day, but little 
inclined for conversation, Allan left him resting 
on the sofa, and lounged into the passage of the 
hotel, on the chance of discovering somebody to 
talk to. Here another of the trivial incidents 
of the day brought Allan and Mr. Hawbury to- 
gether again, and helped—whether happily or 
not yet remained to be seen—to strengthen the 
acquaintance between them on either side. 

The ‘‘ bar” of the hotel was situated at one 
end of the passage, and the landlady was in at- 
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tendance there, mixing a glass of liquor for the 
doctor, who had just looked in for a little ; 


Os- 
5 


sip. On Allan’s asking permission to make a 
third in the drinking and the gi ssiping Mr 

Hawbury civilly handed him the glass which 
the landlady had just filled. It contained cold 
brandy and water. A marked change 
lan’s face, as he suddenly drew back an 
for whisky instead, caught the-doctor’s medical 
eye. ‘A case of nervous antipat! y,” said Mr, 
Hawbury, quietly taking the glass away again. 
The remark obliged Allan to acknowledge 

he had an insurmountable loathing (which |} 

was foolish enough to be a little as 














mentioning) to the smell and taste of brandy 
No matter with what diluting liquid the spirit 


was mixed, the presence of it—instantly detect- 
ed by his organs of taste and smell—turned him 
sick and faint if the drink touched his 
Starting from this personal confession the t 
turned on antipathies in general; and the « 
tor acknowledged, on his side, that he to 
professional interest in the subject, and that h 

possessed a collection of curious cases at home 

which his new acquaintance was welcome to 
look at, if Allan had nothing else to do that 
evening, and if he would call, when the medical 
work of the day was over, in an hour’s time. 





Cordially accepting the invitation (which was 
extended to Midwinter also, if he cared to profit 
by it) Allan returned to the coffee-room to look 
after his friend. Half asleep and half awake, 
Midwinter was still stretched on the sofa, with 
the local newspaper just dropping out of his lan- 
guid hand. 

‘*T heard your yoice in the passage,” he said, 
drowsily. ‘* Who were you talking to?” 

**The doctor,” replied Allan. ‘I am going 
to smoke a cigar with him in an hour's time. 
Will you come too ?” 

Midwinter assented with a weary sigh. 
ways shyly unwilling to make new acquaint- 


ances, fatigue increased the reluctance he now 
felt to become Mr. Hawbury’s guest. As mat- 
ters stood, however, there was no alternative but 





to go; for with Allan’s constitutional impru- 
dence there was no safely trusting him alone 
any where, and more especially in a stranger's 
Mr. Brock would certainly not have 
left his pupil to visit the doctor alone; and 
Midwinter was still nervously conscious that he 
occupied Mr. Brock’s place. 

‘¢ What shall we do till it’s time to go?” 
asked Allan, looking about him. ‘* Any thing 
in this?” he added, observing the fallen news- 
paper and picking it up from the floor. 

‘I’m too tired to look. If you find any 
thing interesting read it out,” said Midwinter, 
thinking that the reading might help to keep 
him awake. 

Part of the newspaper, and no small part of 
it, was devoted to extracts from books recently 
published in London. One of the works most 
largely laid under contribution in this manner 
was of the sort to interest Allan: it was a high- 
ly-spiced narrative of Traveling Adventures in 
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the wilds of Australia. 
tract which described the sufferings of the trav- 
eling-party, lost in a trackle:s wilderness, and 
in danger of dying by thirst, Allan announced 
that he had found something to make his friend's 
lesh creep, and began eagerly to read the pas- 
we aloud. Resolute not to sleep, Midwinter 
followed the progress of the adventure, sentence 
The con- 
death by 


Pouncing on an ex- 


by sentence, without missing a word. 
altation of the lost travelers, with 
thirst staring them in the face; the resolution 
their strength lasted; the fall 
r, the vain efforts made to catch 
transient relief experien ed 
by sucking their wet clothes; the sufferings re- 
newed a few } night-advance of 
the strongest of the party, leaving the weakest 
behind; the following a flight of birds when 
morning dawned; the discovery by the lost men 
f the broad pool of water that saved their lives 
—all this Midwinter’s fast-failing attention mas- 
tered painfully, Allan’s voice growing fainter 
and fainter on his ear with every sentence that 
was read. Soon the next words seemed to drop 
away gently, and nothing but the slowly-sinking 
sound of the voice was left. Then the light in 
the room darkened gradually; the sound dwin 
dled into delicious silence; and the last waking 
impressions of the weary Midwinter came peace- 
fully to an end. 

The next event of which he was conscious 
was a sharp ringing at the closed door of the 
hotel. He started to his feet with the ready 
alacrity of a man whose life has accustomed him 
to wake at the An instant’s 
look round s} that the room 

his watch told him 
The noise made 
by the sleepy servant in opening the door, and 
the tread the next moment of quick footsteps in 
the passage, filled him with a sudden foreboding 
of something wrong. As he hurriedly stepped 
forward to go out and make inquiry the door of 
the coffee-room opened, and the doctor stood be- 
fore him. 

‘*T am sorry to disturb you,” said Mr. Haw- 
bury. ‘*Don’t be alarmed; 


to press on whil 
fa heavy show 


the rain-water, the 


yurs after; the 


shortest otice. 


1owed him was 
empty; and a glance at 


that it was close on midnight. 


there’s nothing 
mg. 

‘* Where is my friend?” asked Midwinter. 

‘* At the pier-head,” answered the doctor. 
‘*T am, to a certain extent, responsible for what 
he is doing now; and [ think some careful per- 
son, like yourself, ought to be with him.” 

The hint was enough for Midwinter. He and 
the doctor set out for the pier immediately—Mr. 
Hawbury mentioning on the way the circum- 
stances under which he had come to the hotel. 

Punctual to the appointed hour Allan had 
made his appearance at the doctor’s house; ex- 
plaining that he had left his weary friend so fast 
asleep on the sofa that he had not had the heart 
to wake him. The evening had passed pleas- 
antly, and the conversation had turned on many 
subjects—until, in an evil hour, Mr. Hawbury 
had dropped a hint which showed that he was 
fond of sailing, and that he possessed a pleasure- 


wr 


S51 
boat of his own in the harbor. Excited on the 
instant by his favorite topic, Allan had left his 
host ible alternative but to take hin 
to the pier-head and show him the bos 
beauty of the night and the softness of t 
had done the rest of \ 
filled Allan with irresist gs for a sail 
moonlight. Prevented from accompanying 
guest by professional hindr 
him to remain on shore, the doctor, not knowing 
what else to do, had ventured on disturbing Mid- 
winter rather than take the responsibility of al- 
lowing Mr. Armadale (no matter hov I 
night be accustomed to the sea 
sailing trip at midnis 

The time taken to make this explanation 
brought Midwinter and the doctor to the pier- 
head. There, sure enough, was young Arma- 
dale in the boat, h sail, and singing 
the sailor’s ‘‘ Yo-heave-ho!” at the top of 
voice. 

‘¢Comealong, old boy!” cried Allan. 
just in time for a frolic by moonlight!” 

Midwinter suggested a frolic by daylight, and 
an adjournment to bed in the mean time 

‘‘ Bed!” cried Allan, on whose harum-scarum 
high spirits Mr. Hawbury’s hospitality had cer- 
tainly not produced a sedative effect. ‘ Hear 
him, doctor! one would think he was ninety! 
Bed, you drowsy old dormouse! Look at th 
—and think of bed if you can!” 

He P ‘inted to the sea. The moon wa 
ing in the cloudless heaven; the night 
blew soft and steady from the land; the pea 
ful waters rippled joyfully in the silence and the 
glory of the night. Midwinter turned to the 
doctor, with a wise resignation to circumstances 


no hospits 


mischief—t} 
; hye 


es which obl 


to set 


tht entirely by himself. 


isting t 
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he had seen enovgh to satisfy him that all words 
of remonstrance would be words simply thrown 
away. 

‘* How is the tide?” he asked. 

Mr. Hawbury told him. 

** Are the oars in the boat?” 

6¢ Yes,” 

‘“<T am well used t 
lescending the pier 
to take care of my 
the boat.” 

** Good-night, doctor!” shouted Allan. ‘‘ Your 
whisky and water is delicious—your boat’s a lit- 
tle beauty—and you're the best fellow I ever 
met in my life!” 

The doctor laughed, and waved his hand; 
and the boat glided out from the harbor, with 
Midwinter at the helm. 

As the breeze then blew they were soon 
abreast of the westward headland, bounding the 
bay of Poolvash; and the question was started 
whether they should run out to sea or keep 
along the shore. The wisest proceeding, in the 
event of the wind failing them, was to keep by 
id. Midwinter altered the course of the 
boat, and they sailed on smoothly in a south- 
westerly direction, abreast of the coast. 

Little by little the cliffs rose in height, and 


the rocks, massed wild and jagged, showed rifted 


» the sea,” said Midwinter, 
steps. ‘ You may trust me 


friend, and to take care of 


the 
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black chasms yawning deep in their seaward | boat's rope in his teeth, Midwinter secu 


sides. Off the bold promontory called Spanish 
Head Midwinter looked ominously at his watch. 
But Allan pleaded hard for half an hour more, 
and for a glance at the famous channel of the 
Sound, which they were now fast nearing, and 
of which he had heard some startling stories 
from the workmen employed on his yacht. The 
new change which Midwinter’s compliance with 
this request rendered it necessary to make in 
the course of the boat, brought her close to the 
wind; and revealed, on one side, the grand 
view of the southernmost shores of the Isle of 
Man, and, on the other, the black precipices of 
the islet called the Calf, separated from the 
main land by the dark and dangerous channel 
of the Sound. 

Once more Midwinter looked at his watch. 
‘*We have gone far enough,” he said. ‘Stand 
by the sheet!” 

**Stop!” cried Allan, from the bows of the 
boat. ‘*Good God! here’s a wrecked ship right 
ahead of us!” 

Midwinter let the boat fall off a little, and 
looked where the other pointed. 

There, stranded midway between the rocky 
boundaries on either side of the Sound—there, 
never again to rise on the living waters from 
her grave on the sunken rock; lost and lonely 
in the quiet night; high, and dark, and ghostly 


in the yellow moonshine, lay the Wrecked Ship. | 


**T know the vessel,” said Allan, in great ex- 
citement. ‘‘I heard my workmen talking of 
her yesterday. She drifted in here on a pitch- 
dark night when they couldn’t see the lights. 
A poor old worn-out merchantman, Midwinter, 
that the shipbrokers have bought to break up. 
Let’s run in and have a look at her.” 

Midwinter hesitated. All the old sympa- 
thies of his sea-life strongly inclined him to fol- 
low Allan's suggestion ; but the wind was fall- 
ing light, and he distrusted the broken water 
and the swirling currents of the channel ahead. 
‘*This is an ugly place to take a boat into when 
you know nothing about it,” he said. 

‘* Nonsense!” returned Allan. ‘It’s as light 
as day, and we float in two feet of water.” 

Before Midwinter could answer the current 
caught the boat and swept them onward through 
the channel straight toward the Wreck. 

‘** Lower the sail,” said Midwinter, quietly, 
‘*and ship the oars. We are running down on 
her fast enough now, whether we like it or not.”’ 

Both well accustomed to the use of the oar, 
they brought the course of the boat under suf- 
ficient control to keep her on the smoothest side 
of the channel—the side which was nearest to 
the Islet of the Calf. As they came swiftly up 


with the wreck, Midwinter resigned his oar to 


Allan; and, watching his opportunity, caught 
a hold with the boat-hook on the forechains of 
the vessel. 
boat safely in hand, under the lee of the Wreck. 

The ship’s ladder used by the workmen hung 
over the forechains. Mounting it, with the 


The next moment they had the | 


red on 
end, and lowered the other to Allan in the boat 
‘*Make that fast,” he said, “ and wait till I se 
if it’s all safe on board.” With those words hx 
disappeared behind the bulwark. 

** Wait?” repeated Allan, in the blankest 
astonishment at his friend’s excessive caution 
‘* What on earth does he mean? I'll be hang 
if I wait—where one of us goes the other goes 
too!” 

He hitched the loose end of the rope round 
the forward thwart of the boat; and, swingin; 
himself up the ladder, stood the next moment 
on the deck. ‘‘Any thing very dreadful « 
board ?” he inquired, sarcastically, as he and 
his friend met. 

Midwinter smiled. ‘* Nothing whatever,” he 
replied. ‘But I couldn’t be sure that we were 
| to have the whole ship to ourselves till I got 
| over the bulwark and looked about me.” 

Allan took a turn on the deck, and surveyed 
the wreck critically from stem to stern. ; 
| **Not much of a vessel,” he said; ‘ the 

Frenchmen generally build better ships th: 
| this.” 

Midwinter crossed the deck, and eyed Allan 
in a momentary silence. 

‘¢ Frenchmen?” he repeated, after an inter- 
val. ‘Is this vessel French ?” 

a 

“How do you know ?” 

‘*The men I have got at work on the yacht 
|told me. They know all about her.” 

Midwinter came a little nearer. His swarth 
face began to look, to Allan’s eyes, unaccount- 
ably pale in the moonlight. 

‘* Did they mention what trade she was en- 
gaged in?” 

** Yes—the timber trade.” 

As Allan gave that answer Midwinter’s lean 
brown hand clutched him fast by the shoulder, 
and Midwinter’s teeth chattered in his head like 
the teeth of a man struck by a sudden chill. 

** Did they tell you her name ?” he asked, in 
a voice that dropped suddenly to a whisper. 

‘‘They did, Ithink. But it has slipped my 
|memory. Gently, old fellow; those long claws 

of yours are rather tight on my shoulder.” 

‘‘Was the name—?” he stopped, removed 
his hand, and dashed away the great drops 
| that were gathering on his forehead—‘‘ Was the 
name La Grace de Dieu?” 

‘* How the deuce did you come to know it ? 
That's the name, sure enough. La Grace d 
Dieu.” 

At one bound Midwinter leapt on the bul- 
wark of the wreck. 

‘“*The boat!!!” he cried, with a scream of 
horror that rang far and wide through the still- 
ness of the night, and brought Allan instantly 
to his side. 

The lower end of the carelessly-hitched rope 


| 


| was loose on the water; and ahead, in the track 


of the moonlight, a small black object was float- 
ing out of view. The boat was adrift. 
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SHERIDAN’S VICTORY OF 
MIDDLETOWN. 


“™ HERIDAN’S battle-fields of Strasburg and 
Ss Middletown are near neighbors. A regi- 
ment of infantry can march from one to another 
in two hours; and both are overlooked, almost 
yverhung, by the bold brow of the Massanutten 
Mountain. Indeed, if Early, on the 18th of 
)etober, the day previous to his brilliant attack 
ind singular defeat, wished to view the length 
ind breadth of the Union position, he had only 
to ascend the conical height which rises like a 
itadel close in rear of the gigantic natural par- 
ypets of Fisher’s Hill, where his own army lay 
ntrenched: Along the base of this cone I had 
seen his musketry flashing in a spiteful semicir- 
le during half an hour of the evening of the 
29d of September, making a desperate and vain 
struggle to secure, not vict but undisturbed 
That headlong, night-long flight and 
pursuit did not cease until Sheridan was south 
Mi yunt Crawford. Then he returned at his 
ure, swe ping the fertile Shenandoah Valley 
‘om mountain to mouygtain with his cay; ry, 

d sstroying every barn and every stack of forage, 
und turning once to wrest from Lomax his head- 
juarter wagons, eleven of his twelve pieces of 
irtillery, and two hundred prisoners. 


ory, 
retreat. 


Fisher’s 


Hill was abandoned because it presents no good 


lefensible line on its southern slope. But four 
wr five miles to the north of it Sheridan halted, 
ind here was fought the extraordinary battle of 
the 19th of eeided 

The Union position was an echelon of three 
lines, posted on three s 

ight. The left and n 

ld by the Army of Western Virginia; the 
‘entral one, half a mile to the rear of the first, 
by the Nineteenth Corps; the rig: and rear- 
most by the Sixth Corps. Crook comm#hded 
the first step of the echelon, Emory the second, 
Wright the third. Behind Crook’s left and at 
right angles to it, guarding against a turning 
movement from that quarter, lay a force about 
equivalent to a brigade, known as Kitching’s 
Provisional Division. The fronts, and to some 
extent the flanks, of the Army of Western Vir- 
ginia and of the Nineteenth Corps were strength- 
ened by breast-works of logs and earth, with bat- 
teries in position. Between these two commands 
ran the Strasburg and Winchester pike, the great 
highway of this part of the valley. The entire 
echelon occupied by the infantry and artillery 
was at least three miles in length, i in addition to 
which the rolling country on the right of the 
Sixth Corps was occupied by Torbert’s superb 
eavalry. In front the position was impreg- 
nable except by a surprise, and to turn it was 
an enterprise so dangerous that it was hardly 
dreaded. 

But it seems that it was not safe to rely on 
the timidity of Early. It is impossible not to 
accord admiration to this misguided man and 
unlucky General for his elasticity under misfor- 
tune. Undismayed by three severe defeats, 


advanced crest was 


10st 


or 


»parate crests of moderate | 


OF MIDDLETOWN. 


possibly goaded by hem to an act of sublime 
desperation, he p Aes 1 and performed the most 
audacious, most difficult, and best-executed 
nocturnal flank movement of the war. He had 
just received a reinforcement of twelve thou- 
sand men, which increased his strength to twen- 
ty-seven thousand. Eight thousand, it is re- 
ported, were unarmed; but they were organ- 
ized and officered, and were thus ready for serv- 
ice the moment they could get muskets; they 
needed only a succe ssful attack to fit them out 
with the spoils of dead, wounded, and prisoners. 
Of this reinforcement, which arrived the day be- 
fore the battle, we knew nothing. 
pect that we were very imperfectly of the 
condition of Es all the that it 
lay in this position. Of course we had repeat- 
edly pushed out strong reconnoitring columns 

to reconnoitre Fisher’s Hill, with its bluffs 
and precipices and forests, was much like recon- 
noitring a first- regular fortress ; 

you stormed and it you could not fir 
what was in it. ordingly 
the strength 


Indeed I sus- 
aware 


urly’s army time 


but 


lass 
tool 
took 


Act 


} 
nan we 


unless 
id out 
we knew 
knew the designs of the 
army whose noiseless steps, like the footfalls of 
stealing panthers, were creeping upon us through 
that moonless, misty night of October. 
was equally uninformed, he 
formed, 


no more 


Early 
was even misin- 
with regard to us. He attacked in the 
belief that the Sixth Corps was at Front Royal, 
whereas it was with us, and that Sherid 
in Washington. whereas he 
his return 

Before midnight 


an was 
had come as far on 
as Winchester. 

was in 


had 


oc- 


Early’s entire army 
motion. His cavalry and light artillery 
orders to adv yn our right so as to 
cupy the attention of Torbert and of the 
Corps. His infantry marche« 
of which Gordon’s, 


ance uy 
Sixth 
lin five columns, 
Ramseur’s, and Pegram’s 
were to place themselves by daybreak on the 
left-rear of the le Union while 
Kershaw’s and Wharton’s 
hour be close under the 
by the army of Western 
our left it was nec ssary to descend into the 
gorge atthe base of the Massanutten Mountain, 
ford the north fork of the Shenandoah, and 
skirt Crook’s position for miles, panting g in som 
places within four hundred yards of his pickets. 
Three days previous the movement would have 
been impossible, as a brigade of our cavalry then 
held the road along which the rebels now filed 
without opposition. As it was, Early’s enter- 
prise was hazardous almost beyond parallel. 
Had we caught him in the midst of it we 
should have ruined him: our infantry would 
have cut his in two, while our cavalry would 
have prevented retreat to Fisher’s Hill: he 
would have lost half his army, and we should 
not have lost a thousand men. 3ut the man- 
agement of the advance was admirable: the can- 
teens had been left in camp lest they should 
clatter against the shanks of the bayonets: the 
men conducted themselves with the usual intelli- 
gence of the American soldier, whether North- 
ern or Southern; and this fearfully 


whi position, 
should at the same 
intrenched crest held 
Virginia. To turn 
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night march under the nose of a powerful ene- | 


my was accomplished with a success little less 
than miraculous. 
deed, when the audacious column trod on the 
brink of destruction. About two o'clock in the 
morning the pickets of the Fifth New York 
Heavy Artillery, serving as infantry in Kitch- 


There was a moment, in- 


ing’s Division, heard a rustling of underbrush 


and a muffled, multitudinous trampling. Two 


posts were relieved and sent into camp with the 


information. 
mand to be upon the alert, and most of the front 
line went into the trenches. But there was not 
a private in the army, and hardly an officer, 
who believed that the often-beaten and badly- 
beaten Early would venture an attack. 
reconnoissance was sent out to see if the alarm 
were well-founded; the gaps in the front line 
caused by the detachment of regiments on 
picket were not filled up from the reserve; and 
when the assault took place it found many mus- 
kets unloaded. An hour before daybreak the 
rebel infantry, shivering with cold, but formed 
and ready for battle, lay within six hundred 


General Crook ordered his com- | 


No| 


yards of Union camps, which were either sleep- | 


ing or only half awake with suspicion. On the 
extreme right was Gordon, diagonally in rear 
of the Nineteenth Corps ; 
facing Kitching’s provisional division, was Ram- 
seur supported by Pegram; in front of Crook 
was Kershaw supported by Wharton. There is 
even an incredible story that Kershaw’s men 
regularly relieved a portion of the pickets of the 
Army of Western Virginia. 

That morning I was in my saddle before day- 
break. The Second Division, Nineteenth Corps, 
was to make at early dawn a reconnoissance on 
Fisher’s Hill; and General Emory had ordered 
that an aid should report to him the exact min- 
ute of the departure of the column. I mention 
this cireumstance as an example, probably curi- 


on the left of Crook, | 


ous to civilians, of the careful supervision which | 


a veteran officer maintains over his command. 


Accordingly I was with General Grover, the | 
commander of the Second Division, waiting for | 


the troops tomove. The ‘‘awful rose of dawn,” 


ern crest, and dark lines of infantry were dimly 
visible in the gray light, when, far away on our 
left, a terrific rattle of musketry burst forth with 
amazing suddenness, followed by scream on 
scream of the well-known rebel battle-yell, the 


As I rode away I heard him remark, “I sa 
so. I knew that if we were attacked it y 
be there.” 

I must be permitted here to do justice to thi 
prevision of my corps commander. Two days 
previous to this he had visited Crook’s posit . 
and had asserted that it did not command thy 
valley in its front, andethat we could be turn 
from that quarter. ‘*They can march thirt 
thousand men through there,” he said, “a 
we not know it till we have them on our flank 

I found General Wright, surrounded by his 
staff, preparing to mount. ; 

‘* Have you any knowledge how the assault 
has succeeded ?” he asked, when I had del 
my message. 

‘None. Ican only guess. Py 
failed. I infer it from the sudden cessati 
the firing and yelling.” 

It was a bad guess. Under cover of the fi 
Kershaw’s column swept through Crook’s pick- 
ets without responding to their scattering 
and took most of them prisoners. Tl 
men in the trenches, unable to see what w: 
going on, and receiving no timely notice from 
the outposts, fired too late, or, caught with un- 
loaded rifles, did not fire at all. There was ; 
bloody struggle over the breast-works, but it did 
not last five minutes. Through the unmanned 
gaps in the lines poured the rebels in a roaring 
torrent; and then came a brief massacre, fo] 
lowed by lasting panic and disorganization. Less 
than a quarter of an hour of that infernal mus- 
ketry and yelling, which we heard so plainly and 
understood so imperfectly, changed the gallant 
Army of Western Vir 
had ch 
Winchester and Strasburg—into a mass 
tives hurrying back upon the position of th 
Nineteenth Corps. There were regiments, in- 
deed® which fought with a steadiness worthy of 
their ancient reputation; but no considerabl 
nor continuing line of resistance was established 
any where after the first break, and the rebel 
advance was only checked to re-form. No day 
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of fugi- 


| break rush of moccasined savages was ever mor‘ 
softened and sombred in color by thick morning | 
mist, had just faintly blossomed over a low east- | 


savage clamor revealing to us in an instant that | 


Early, in great force, had assaulted Crook’s po- 


sition. Grover listened to the appalling out- 
burst of battle without even a gesture of sur- 


prise, and said to an aid in his usual tranquil | 


tone, 
their men into the trenches.” 


form General Emory of what he knew as well 
as I. 

‘*Go and report to the General command- 
ing,” he replied, ‘‘that the enemy have at- 
tacked Crook's left in force.” 


**Tell the brigade commanders to move | 


silently, rapidly, and dextrously executed than 
this charge of Kershaw. The second battalior 
of the Fifth New York Heavy Artillery was taken 
on the picket line almost entire; and the resist- 
ance of the whole command was so momentary 
that, while it lost seven hundred prisoners, it 
had hardly a hundred killed and wounded. 
Now came the turn of the Nineteenth Corps 
to fight alone. The Army of Western Virginia 
had temporarily disappeared as an organization, 
and the Sixth Corps was menaced by cavalry 
and light artillery, covering no one knew what 
force of infantry. When I reached our head- 


| quarters on my return from General Wright's | 
I galloped back to corps head-quarters to in- | 


was amazed by hearing on our left-rear a livel; 
rattle of picket musketry. I thought of riding 
up to the misty crest, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, which stopped the view in that direction ; 
but no heavy firing ensued, and I concluded 
that it was only a trifling affair between ow 
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could not be foreseen nor guar 
To fight with any chanc 
we must change our whole cee 2 
s did not know it, nor had we the 
it. The position which Gordon was now on 
the point izing was a broad, bare hill, of 
which the southwestern declivity sl 
toward the camp of the Ninete« ps, a 
mmanded it. From the moment that he hel 
‘re sure to go: ten thousand met 
fifteen 
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pike in our 


, Was as stron 
nory’s, was 
the woods on our left and along the 
front. The Nineteenth Co bs 3 was not only at- 
tacked in rear, i. 
might hold on for an hour; 
on for a hopeless, sanguinary hour, | 
all that mortals could do. 

General Emory had already been } 
Generals Wright and Crook when I found 

ir the breast-works. knew consequently 
that a great disaster had happened, but he said 
nothing of it in my hearing, and I was far from 
I saw, indeed, a ceaseless flow of 
stragglers pouring out of the wood on our left, 
and passing us toward the rear; but I supposed 
of C 
of fire, according to 
mbatants. It seems 


but it was tnumbere 
} *, 

and so 1 

ut that was 


1 by 


him 


guessing it. 


that they were the cooks, etc., rook’s com- 
mand getting out of th 
the prudent custom of non-c 

that M‘Millat’s Brigade had already been push- 
ed out in that direction to arrest the progress 
of the enemy, and to enable the West Virginian 
Army to rally. Fe ade ha 
broken, General Emory sent me to find out — 
the stragglers were. As I approached the wood 
um of fugitives increased in volume until 
it was like a division in column of march, except 
that there were no files, no ranks, no organization. 
They were not breathless, not running, but they 
were going to the rear in utter confusion. 

**To the Eighth Corps,” ‘*To the Eighth 
Corps,” man after man responded when I asked 
what command they belonged to. 

‘**Captain, what does this mean?” I 
the first officer whom I met. 

‘*Why, I suppose it means that we are 
treating,” he replied, with a bitter smile. 

‘*What! has Crook been driven from, his po- 
sition ?” I exclaimed, realizing at last the all but 
incredible calamity 
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followed by a scattering voll less bul- 
lets. As sl 
the open ground the fire of 
a line drawn up across the very hollow throu; gh 
which they had entered the wood not tw nty 
minutes previous. During that day the brigade 
lost more than one-third of its fighting men, the 
vater part of them on this horrible hill of sac- 
where it offered itself up for the salva- 
Among those who died here 
was Corporal William Putnam, of Company C, 
Twelfth Connecticut, a lineal descendant of the 
revolutionary general and patriot, and a brave, 
noble young soldier, 
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gade rallied two hundred yards from the scene 
of its defeat. But this second stand was feeble 
and momentary, effecting nothing but a little 
more useless bloodshed. As a rule, troops can 
not be rallied for good under the same fire that 
has already broken them, unless they are sup- 
ported by a reinforcement strong enough to take 
the brunt of the contest off their hands at least 
for a few minutes. <A semicircle of dropping 
musketry converged on the new position, com- 
ing up the pike on the right, out of the wood in 
front, and down the slope on the left. The men 
seemed bewildered, and could not be brought to 
fire; indeed, it was difficult for them to judge 
which way they ought to fire. As I rode along 
the rear, begging them to stand fast and use 
their rifles, I was amazed to observe how these 
veterans of many fights differed from their for- 
mer selves as I had seen them on fields of vic- 
tory. To get another desperate struggle out of 
them here was evidently impossible; and some 
one wiser than I, and possessed of more author- 
ity, ordered a retreat. 

About this time our other two advanced bri- 
gades were pushed back, partially by the fire 
which came up the pike, but chiefly by that of 
Gordon, whose division was now deployed on 
the crest, stretching far behind us and even 
holding a wood in rear of the private grounds 
where both Sheridan and Emory had pitched 
their head-quarters. Our tents had been struck, 
loaded, and driven away under a shower of bul- 
lets. The ambulance, ammunition, and provi- 
sion trains were in full retreat along a miserable 
country road, which crossed Cedar Creek by a 


single narrow ford and led in a circuitous direc- | 


tion toward Winchester. ‘To carry off this im- 
mense mass of clumsy vehicles with a loss of 
only four or five was a wonderful feat under the 
circumstances, and greatly to the credit of our 
quarter-masters and commissaries. Several of 
the drivers and animals were brought down by 
Gordon’s musketry. The ammunition wagons 
had scarcely begun to file out of park when a 
bold rebel trooper dashed up and said, ‘‘ Here, 
move that train out this way.” One of the in- 
fantry guard, a recruit of the One Hundred and 
Seventy-sixth New York, answered, ‘‘ What the 
hell have you got to do with this train?” and 
knocked the fellow over with a bullet. 

As is usual in battles the comic was mingled 
with the tragic. Patrick, one of our negro 
waiters, made a gallant attempt to lead off the 
cow of our mess, but the creature was slow, and 


the pair were overtaken by half a dozen bullets | 


and a shout of, ‘‘Come here, you black son of a 
gun!” Patrick dropped the leading rope and 
showed his heels, leaving the cow on the field 


with a ball in her comely round abdomen. At | 


the little stone-house near our head-quarters a 
reporter of the New York Herald was yelling for 
his blanket-roll, and getting it through the half- 
opened door-way, which was immediately closed 
in his face to keep out the bullets. The poor 


woman and children who occupied this house 
remained shut up in it all day, cowering below 
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the level of the windows for safety. The ap- 
| pencanes of the country northward from this 
| point was both curious and doleful. All who 
| did not fight, and many whose business it was to 
| fight, together with many whose bloody clothing 
showed that their fighting for that day was over, 
| were moving to the rear confusedly, and yet with 
| extraordinary deliberation. Over a space of a 
mile square the fields were dotted with wagons, 
} ambulances, pack-mules, army followers, and 
| soldiers, the latter chiefly from Crook’s com- 
|mand, none of them running, but all unques- 
| tionably taking the directest safe route to Win- 
chester. 

| About the time that our people on the pike 
gave way General Emory’s white horse, a con- 
spicuous mark on account of his color, was killed 
| by arifle bullet ; but he remounted immediately, 
| and rode to the right of the position to see what 
| could be done with the brigades which still oc- 
cupied the trenches and had not been brought 
intoaction. A few moments afterward, all show 
| of resistance on this line having ceased, I fol- 
| lowed in search of him. Looking rearward I 
saw a brigade, I do not know what brigade, or 
it might have been only a large regiment, re- 
treat at double-quick until it fell into confusion, 
when I saw the officers spring out with drawn 
swords, struggle with the panic and overcome 
it, after which the retreat continued, but at the 
ordinary marching step and in good order. An- 
other brigade, equally unknown to me, I saw 
come toward the pike, also at a deuble-quick, go 
|into line, and make a momentary attempt to 
face the long, victorious front of Gordon. I did 
not see the noble death of Lieutenant Morton, of 
| the First Maine Battery, although it must have 
happened at about this period of the battle. 
Ordered by Major Bradbury to check the rebels 
with grape, as they had been checked by the 
same battery during a dangerous crisis of the 
fight at Winchester, he galloped to the pike with 
two pieces, unlimbered and opened fire, without 
the support of infantry and within two hundred 
paces of the rebel line, losing his horses, his 
guns, half his men, and his life in the heroic, 
hopeless effort. With these temporary excep- 
tions every thing that lived was drifting steadily 
toward the right of our position, swept thither 
by the steady tide of hostile musketry, through 
which the boom of Early’s artillery began to 
thunder. The last belated stragglers were hurry- 
ing from our camps and parades, leaving behind 
| them only the helpless wounded and the dead 
who needed no succor. The hard-trodden earth 
was flecked with little whiffs of dust raised by 
bullets, and their sharp, angry whit-whit sang 
| perpetually through an atmosphere acrid with 
the smoke of gunpowder. Here and there were 
splashes of blood, and trailing zigzags of blood, 
and great clotting pools of blood, and stiffening 
| bodies of men and horses. I never on any 
other battle-field saw so much blood as on this 
of Middletown. The firm limestone soil would 
not receive it, and there was no pitying summer 
grass to hide it. 





When I rejoined General Emory he had just 
made his last possible disposition for further re- 
sistance on his original ground; he had formed 
Birge’s Brigade on the reverse side of its own 
reast-works, while M‘Millan had posted Davis's 
Brigade inasimilar manner. This shallow ditch 
mn the outside of a redoubt was the final hold 

it the Nineteenth Corps had on its position. 
[It was in the case of a man who has been push- 

1 out of a window, and who desperately clings 
to the sill with the end; of his fingers. Be- 
hind the troops was a steep and rocky hill-side, 
gnarled with stunted trees, affording no chance 
of rallying, and a miserable chance of orderly 
To me the condition of things seemed 
utterly forlorn and hopeless. But the General 
was bent upon fighting his ship, so to speak, till 
even her quarter-deck was under water. 

‘¢ What has Bradbury stopped firing for ?” 


retreat. 


he 
‘¢Captain, ride over to that hill, and 
tell the Chief of Artillery to reopen with those 


. _» 
pieces. 


asked. 


Descending a rough gully, and mounting a 
stony height, I found Bradbury sitting on his 
horse behind Taft’s Battery, and gave him the 
message. 

‘*Our infantry is in the way,” he said. 
‘*Moreover, we ought to move. The black- 
guards are between us and Winchester already, 
and we shall lose these guns if we stop any 
longer.” 

A broad view of the field was to be had from 
this elevated point; and I could clearly see that 
the battle on our present line was lost beyond 
redemption; was indeed already roaring and 
smoking half a mile to the rear of us. The 
Sixth Corps was pushing toward the wood be- 
hind the late site of our head-quarters, and en- 
deavoring to regain possession of the pike, but 
with doubtful prospects of success. Gordon, ex- 
tending constantly by the right, and supported 
now by the full force of Ramseur and Pegram, 
seemed to be outflanking them as he had previ- 
ously outflanked us. Except the two brigades of 
Birge and Davis, all our Nineteenth Corps, un- 
able to rally on an uncovered slope, was retreat- 
ing across the front and toward the right of the 
Sixth Corps’ position. I had scarcely taken in 
this fact when Taft was ordered to withdraw in 
the same direction. The only road left him was 
the natural face of the steep and rocky hill. 
The attempt wes coolly and carefully made: 
no New Hampshire stage-driver could be more 
deliberately sagacious over a nasty piece of road 
than were these artillerymen; but three of the 
four brass Napoleons were left bottom up in the 
rugged gullies, 

And now the struggle to retain possession of 
our camp was over. Birge’s and Davis's bri- 
gades filed in good order down a stony slope 
overgrown with thickets, forded Cedar Creek, 
ind mounted the irregular height on the right 
of the Sixth Corps. Here they formed line of 
battle along a low crest over which Kershaw’s 
bullets were singing. Other troops were there ; 
but what they were I can not say—I was too 
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busy to ask. One line had regimental 
colors in it, and must have been a brigade, but 
could not have contained more than two hun- 
dred men. In front of us, firing from the un- 
dulating plateau which we had just 
could see the rebel infantry. For a fi minutes 
rp here; and then it slowly 
swept rearward again. It was Early’s con 
tinually extending right which turned us out 
of this, as it had turned us out of every oth 

line that we had attempted to hold. The Sixth 
Corps could no more outfront it or resist it than 
All our fighting that mornin 
mentary, and consequently feeble in effect, how- 
ever gallant in purpose and bloody i 
We never could get men enough into action at 


juitted, we 


the battle was 


we. g was frag- 


. character. 
once; the enemy forever overlapped our front 
and doubled back our left. As a group of 
camp-followers passed me I heard one of them 
say loudly and cheerfully, ‘*The bloody Sixth 
is going in. They'll stop these blasted cusses. 
They say that, by , they'll hold 

But the **bloody Sixth” was forced to go, 
like the Army of Western Virginia and the 
Nineteenth Corps before it, only perhs 
rather more deliberation and unity, just in pro- 


‘em |” 


ups with 


portion as it had more time to prepare for the 
struggle, and to learn the course of the h« 
I was beside Birge in rear 
of his brigade, when I saw him look anxiously 
toward the pike and then order a retreat. The 
Sixth Corps was retiring, and we were in dan- 


3) 
St11e 


advance. and close 


ger of being enfiladed. A thousand yards fur- 
ther to the rear, on another crest, the line again 
halted, fronted, and opened fire, while strenuous 
efforts were made to bring up and reorganize 
the mass of stragglers who were sauntering 
the fields toward Winchester. Chase’s Battery 
and what remained of Taft’s went into position ; 
and for perhaps half an hour the battle raged 
with fury, our men standing up to their work 
with the persevering courage of veterans; and 
then, once more, we went slowly to the rear, the 
movement commencing inevitably on the left, 
where the Sixth Corps was anew outflanked by 
that indefatigable Gordon. Fifteen hundred 
yards further back we again turned at bay. 
The men hastily gathered rails and threw up 
rude field-works under a long-range fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. A regiment of cavalry com- 
manded by a jolly, red-faced colonel, whose 
name I did not learn, deployed in line with 
drawn sabres, and turned back some hundreds 
of stragglers, who were immediately clapped into 
whatsoever regiment came handiest. The Nine- 
teenth and Sixth Corps were united. W7> had 
succeeded at last in dragging our left flank out 
of the grasp of Gordon. We were in fair con- 
dition to fight a defensive battle. Whether the 
rebels perceived this, or whether they were simp- 
ly wearied and disorganized with pursuing, I can 
not say; but their advance was now slow and 
cautious. There was no musketry; only a lit- 
tle long-range artillery. I supposed that we 
should make a final stand in this position. But 
we had been driven clean off the pike; and, as 
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it was necessary to recover it before we could 
consider our communications secure, General 
Wright again ordered the whole army to retreat. 
No longer disturbed by the fire of the enemy 
the line filed into columns of march by regi- 
ments, and moved deliberately in the direction of 
Winchester, inclining diagonally toward the pike. 

Allow me here a digression on fugitives. The 
non-combatant public must not be permitted to 
believe that defeated and retreating soldiers 
run at full speed for any considerable distance. 
When a regiment breaks it usually goes at first 
like one man, with a movement as simultaneous 
as if it were in obedience to an order, and for 
one or two hundred yards it keeps on a run, 
which of course shatters the organization in pro- 
portion to the speed of the fugitives and the na- 
ture of the country. 
another, even while the bullets are whizzing 
about them, the men drop into a walk. Once 
out of the immediate presence of the foe, they 
seem to be satisfied. They walk quietly toward 
the rear, not crazed with terror, but intelligent- 


. . . | 
ly choosing the best cover, slipping through hol- 


lows and woods, stopping to rest in little knots 
behind buildings, and taking care of themselves 
with an admirable though provoking intelli- 
gence. 


task to rally them. Try it; they will stare at 


you and walk on; they seem to say by their 


looks, ‘* We have already done our best, and 
done it uselessly ; we have stood up with a bet- 
ter chance than you can show us, and been 
whipped ; now let somebody else face the mu- 
sic.” Draw your sword on them, and they will 
halt; but turn away, and they are again sidling 
rearward. The greatest trouble with them seems 
to be that they have got out of their places in 
the military machine. 


iment, but not another regiment. 
who loses his command appears similarly be- 
wildered. 
his own men, and wanders about in search of 
them, letting the battle go. 


seize upon this lost being and put him in com- 
mand of a squad of rallied men, and he will 
lead them gallantly back into the battle, his 
morale restored by the authority which he feels 
has been delegated to him, and the responsibil- 
ity which has been thrust upon him. 

This is about the kind of talk that I heard 
used in rallying fugitives: ‘‘Halt, men! Where 
the are you going to? You will be no safer 
at the rear than here. You can’t retreat forev- 
er. This is the best cover you will find; and 
you must fight it out somewhere. Halt, and 
lie down and form a line. Don’t be discour- 
aged, boys. It’s all right. I tell you, boys, 
it’s all right. We were surprised this morning; 
it wasn’t a fair fight. But we are wide awake 
now; we are all in shape now. 
to turn the joke on them.” 


3ut presently, one after | 


But although they are so cool, you | 
need not suppose that you will find it an easy | 


If one of them sees his | 
own company he will generally rejoin it; he | 
will even join another company of the same reg- | 
An officer | 


He rarely attempts to rally any but | 


But if you are a | 
superior officer, or even a staff officer, you can 
% | 


We are ready | 


‘** Bully for you!” replies one soldier. An- 
other smiles incredulously, and says, *‘ All right? 
It doesn’t look much like it.” But both fall into 
line, lie down behind the rough field-work which 
is being built, and recap their pieces. 

Let us return to the retreating army. Its 
columns were three miles from the point where 
the fight had commenced, and the van of its 
multitudinons stragglers was already entering 
Winchester. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that at this period of the day we had suf- 
fered a clear defeat; that we were in the condi 
tion under which most generals are satisfied to 
withdraw their troops from the scene of contest 
in decent order. We had completely lost on 


battle; we had lost camps, lines of earth-works, 
twenty-four guns, and twelve hundred prison- 
ers; we had not been routed, but we had bec 


en 
rs 
i 


undeniably and badly beaten. The battle « 
the morning and the battle of the afternoon 
were two different combats; in the first we were 
flanked and driven, in the second we flanked 
|and pursued. 

At this time, at the close of.this unfortunate 
struggle of five hours, we were joined by Sheri- 
dan, who had passed the night in Winchester on 
his way back from Washington, and who must 
have heard of Early’s attack about the time that 
its success became decisive. It was near ten 
| o’clock when he came up the pike at a three- 
minute trot, swinging his cap and shouting to 
the stragglers, ‘‘ Face the other way, boys. W: 
are going back to our camps. We are going t 
lick them out of their boots.” 
| The wounded by the roadside raised their 

hoarse voices to shout; the great army of fugi 

| tives turned about at sight of him, and followed 
| him back to the front; they followed him back 
to the slaughter as hounds follow their master. 
| The moment he reached the army he ordered it 
to face about, form line, and advance to the po- 
sition which it had last quitted. Then for two 
hours he rode along the front, studying the 
ground and encouraging the men. ‘‘ Boys, if 
{ had been here this never should have hap- 
pened,” he said in his animated, earnest way 

*‘T tell you it never should have happened 

And now we are going back to our camps. We 
are going to getatwistonthem. We are going 
to lick them out of their boots.” 

The Sixth Corps held the pike and its vicin- 
jity. On its right the Nineteenth Corps was 
| formed in double line, under cover of a dense 

wood, the first division on the right, the second 
}on the left. The rearmost line threw up a rude 
| breast-work of stones, rails, and trees, covered 
by the advanced line standing to arms, and by 
a strong force of skirmishers stationed two hun- 
{dred yards to the front but still within the for- 
|est. For two hours all was silence, preparation, 
| reorganization, and suspense. Then came a 
| message from Sheridan to Emory that the ene- 
| my in column were advancing against the Nine- 
teenth Corps; and shortly afterward the column 
appeared among the lights and shadows of the 
{autumnal woods, making for the centre of our 
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second division. There was an awful rattle of 
musketry, which the forest re-echoed into a deep 
roar, and when the firing stopped and the smoke 
cleared away no enemy was visible. Emory im- 
mediately sent word to Sheridan that the attack 
had been repulsed. 

‘‘That’s good, that’s good!” Sheridan an- 
swered, gayly. ‘‘Thank God for that! Now 
then, tell General Emory if they attack him 
again to go after them, and to follow them up, 
and to sock it to them, and to give them the dev- 
il. We'll get the tightest twist on them yet that 
ever you saw. We'll have all those camps and 
cannon back again.” All this with the nervous 
animation characteristic of the man, the eager 
and confident smile, and the energetic gesture 
of the right hand down into the palm of the left 
at every repetition of the idea of attack. 

At half past three came more explicit orders. 
‘‘ The entire line will advance. The Nineteenth 
Corps will move in connection with the Sixth 
Corps. The right of the Nineteenth will swing 
toward the left so as to drive the enemy upon 
the pike.” 

One of our staff officers exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jove, 
if we beat them now it will be magnificent !” 

‘* And we are very likely to do it,” said Gen- 
eral Emory. ‘‘ They will be so far from expect- 
ing us.” 

It must be understood that the enemy’s left 
was now his strong point, being supported by 
successive wooded crests; while his right ran 
out to the pike across undulating open fields 
which presented no natural line of resistance. 
Sheridan’s plan was to push them off the crests 
by a turning movement of our right, and then, 
when they were doubled up on the pike, sling 
his cavalry at them across the Middletown mead- 
ows. With a solemn tranquillity of demeanor 
our infantry rose from the position where it had 
been lying, and advanced through the forest into 
the open ground beyond. 
of suspense ; 


There was a silence 
then came a screaming, cracking, 
humming rush of shell; then a prolonged roar 
of musketry, mingled with the long-drawn yell 
of our charge; then the artillery ceased, the 
musketry died into spattering bursts, and over 
all the yell rose triumphant. Every thing on 
the first line, the stone-walls, the advanced crest, 
the tangled wood, the half-finished breast-works 
had been carried. The first body of rebel troops 
to break and fly was Gordon’s Division, the 
same which had so perseveringly flanked us in 


the morning, and which was now flanked by our | 


own first division of the Nineteenth Corps. 


After this there was a lull in the assault, | 


though not in the battle. The rebel artillery 


reopened spitefully from a new position, and | 


our musketry responded from the crest and wood 
which we had gained. 
the front, reorganizing the line for a second 


charge, cheering the men with his confident 


smile and emphatic assurances of success, and 
giving his orders in person to brigade, division, 
and corps commanders. He took special pains 


with the direction of our First Division, wheeling 


Sheridan dashed along | 


¢ MIDDLETOWN. 


it in such a manner as to face square toward the 
pike, and form nearly a right angle to the en- 
emy’s front. Now came a second charge upon 
1 thickets, 
executed with as much enthusiasm and rapidity 
as if the army had just come into action. Re- 
member that our gallant fellows had eaten no- 
thing since the previous evening; that they had 
lost their canteens, and were tormented with 
thirst; that they had been fighting and mancu- 
vring, frequently at double-quick, for nearly 
twelve hours; and that they were sadly dimin- 
ished in numbers by the slaughter and confusion 
of the morning. Remember, too, that this lost 
battle was retrieved without a reinforcement. 
Only veterans, and only veterans of the best 
quality, disciplined, intelligent, and brave, could 
put forth such a supreme effort at the close of a 
long, bloody, and disastrous conflict. As on¢ 
of Sheridan’s staff officers followed up our First 


a second line of stone-walls, crests, at 


Division, and watched the yelling, running, pant- 
ing soldiers, not firing a shot, but simply ds 
ing along with parched, open mouths, he said, 
‘¢'Those men are doing all that flesh and blood 
can.” 

‘*Your fellows on the right went in mighty 
pretty this afternoon,” I heard Custer say that 
evening to Emory. ‘‘I had to sing out to my 
men, ‘Are you going to let the infantry beat 
you?’” 

Every body 


brilliant officer, 


now knows by reputation this 
and can understand that 
have a right to be proud of his praise. 

The battle was over. Cavalry on the flanks 
and infantry in the centre, we carried the sec- 
ond line with the same rush and with even great- 
er ease than the first. Again Early’s army was 
‘* whirling up the Valley,” in more hopeless con- 
fusion this time than after Winchester or Stras- 
burg, no exertions of the rebel officers being suf- 
ficient to establish another line of resistance, or 
to check, even momentarily, the flow and spread 
of the panic. Colonel Love of the One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth New York dashed his horse 
into the broken ranks of the Second South Car- 
olina and captured its battle-flag, escaping un- 
hurt from the bullets of the color-guard. But 
the fighting soon swept far ahead of the tired in- 
fantry, which followed in perfect peace over th 
ground that during the morning it had stained 
with the blood of its retreat. Dead and wound- 
ed men, dead and wounded horses, dismounted 
guns, broken-down caissons, muskets with their 
stocks shivered and their barrels bent double by 
shot, splinters of shell, battered bullets, and 
blood over all, like a delirium of Lady Macbeth 
or the Chourineur, bore testimony to the des- 
perate nature of the long, wide-spread conflict 
The number of slaughtered horses was truly ex- 
traordinary, showing how largely the cavalry 
had been used, and how obstinately the artil- 
lery had been fought. I noticed that almost 
every dead soldier was covered by an over-coat 
or blanket, placed over him by some friend o1 
perhaps brother. Of the wounded a few lay 
quiet and silent; here and there one uttered 
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wild, quavering cries expressive of intense ag- | The victory was pushed, as Sheridan has 


ony or despair; others, and these the majority, 


pushed all his victories, to the utmost possible 


groaned from time to time gently and with a | limit of success, the cavalry halting that night 


pitiful, patient courage. 


One man, whose light- | 


blue trowsers were clotted with that dull crim- | 


. . | 
son so sickeningly common, and whose breath 


was short and voice hoarse, called feebly as we 
passed, ‘* Hurrah for General Emory!” 

** Are you badly hurt, my lad?” asked Em- 
ory, stopping his horse. 

**My leg is broken by a rifle-ball, General. 
I suppose I shall lose it. But I still feel—as if 
I could say—Hurrah for General Emory. I 
fought under you—at Sabine Cross Roads— 
and Pleasant Hill.” 

The General dismounted to give the sufferer 
a glass of whisky, and left a guard to see that 
he was put into an ambulance. 

It was nearly dark when our corps reached 
its camps. No new arrangement of the line 
was attempted; in the twilight of evening the 
regiments filed into the same positions that they 
had quitted in the twilight of dawn; and the 
tired soldiers lay down to rest among dead com- 
rades and dead enemies. They had lost every 
thing but what they bore on their backs or in 
their hands; their shelter-tents, knapsacks, can- 
teens, and haversacks had been plundered by the 
rebels; and they slept that night, as they had 
fought that day, without food. 

But there was no rest for the enemy or for 
our cavalry. All the way from our camps to 
Strasburg, a distance of four miles, the pike was 
strewn with the débris of a beaten army; and 
the scene in Strasburg itself was such a flood of 
confused flight and chase, such a chaos of wreck 
and bedlam of panic, as no other defeat of the 
war can parallel. Guns, caissons, ammunition 
wagons, baggage wagons, and ambulances by 
the hundred, with dead or entangled and strug- 
gling horses, were jammed in the streets of the 
little town, impeding alike fugitives and pur- 
suers. Our troopers dodged through the press 
as they best could, pistoling, sabring, and taking 
prisoners. A private of the Fifth New York 
Cavalry, riding up to a wagon, ordered the five 
rebels who were in it to surrender; and when 
they only lashed their horses into a wilder gal- 
lop he shot two with his revolver and brought 
in the three others. The usually gallant and 
elastic Southern infantry was so stupefied by 
fatigue and cowed by defeat that it seemed like 
a flock of animals, actually taking no notice of 
mounted men and officers from our army who 
wandered into the wide confusion of its retreat. 
Lieutenant Gray, Company D, First Rhode Isl- 
and Artillery, galloped up to a retreating battery 
and ordered it to face about. ‘‘I was told to 
go to the rear as rapidly as possible,” remon- 
strated the sergeant in command. ‘“ You don’t 
seem to know who I am,” answered Gray. ‘‘I 
am one of those d—d Yanks. Countermarch im- 
mediately!” The battery was countermarched, 
and Gray was leading it off alone, when a 
squadron of our cavalry came up and made the 
capture a certainty. 











at Fisher’s Hill, but starting again at dawn and 
continuing the chase to Woodstock, sixteen miles 
from Middletown. 

It was a gay evening at our head-quarters, al- 
though we were wern-out with fatigue, and as 
chilled, starved, and shelterless as the soldiers, 
our tents, baggage, rations, and cooks having 
all gone to Winchester. Notwithstanding these 
discomforts, notwithstanding the thought of slain 
and wounded comrades, it was delightful to talk 
the whole day over, even of our defeat of the 
morning, because we could say, ‘‘ All’s well that 
ends well.” It was laughable to think of the 
fugitives who had fled beyond the hearing of our 
victory, and who were now on their way to Mar- 
tinsburg, spreading the news that Sheridan’s 
army had been totally defeated, and that they 
(of course) were the only survivors. Then ey- 
ery half hour or so somebody galloped in from 
the advance with such a tale of continuing suc- 
cess that we could hardly grant our credence to 
it before a fresh messenger arrived, not so much 
to confirm the story as to exaggerate it. 

It was ‘Hurrah! twenty cannon taken at 
Strasburg. ‘That makes twenty-six so far.” 

** Glorious !—Don’t believe it.—-Isn’t it splen- 
did ?—Impossible !—AIl our own back again,” 
answered the contradictory chorus. 

Then came another plunge of hoofs rein- 
ing up with another “ Hurrah! forty-six guns! 
More wagons and ambulances than you can 
count!” 

In truth the amount of material captured in 
this victory was extraordinary. Two days after 
the battle I saw near Sheridan’s head-quarters 
a row of forty-nine pieces of artillery, of which 
twenty-four had been lost by us and retaken, 
while the others were Early’s own. In addition 
the rebels lest fifty wagons, sixty-five ambu- 
lances (some of them marked “ Stonewall Bri- 
gade”), sixteen hundred small-arms, several bat- 
tle-flags, fifteen hundred prisoners, and probably 
two thousand killed and wounded. Our own 
losses were: Crook’s command, one hundred 
killed and wounded, and seven hundred pris- 
oners; the Nineteenth Corps, sixteen hundred 
killed and wounded, and one hundred prisoners ; 
the Sixth Corps, thirteen hundred killed and 
wounded; total, three thousand eight hundred. 

Of all retrieved battles, in all history that I 
can remember, this one, it seems to me, is the 
most remarkable. It is more wonderful than 
Shiloh or Marengo in this respect, that the 
abandoned arena was regained by the very men 
who had lost it, without other aid than their 
own unwearied courage guided by a master spir- 
it. There was here no Buell with twenty thou- 
sand fresh soldiers; no Desaix with six thousand 
veteran grenadiers. The only reinforcement 
which the Army of the Shenandoah received or 
needed to recover its lost field of battle, camps, 
intrenchments, and cannon was one man—Sher- 


| idan. 
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“« WANTED—AN EDUCATION.” 

Ay HEN I wasa child I wrote (as a child) a 
W ‘*composition.” Its subject was ‘‘ Ed- 
ucation,” as stated in large letters at the head of 
the sheet, and it went on in the following orig- 
inal manner : 


‘Education is a very good thing. We ought all to try 
to get an education. We ought to study all we can and 
get our lessons perfectly, that we may get an education, 
and that our teacher may be pleased with us. Nobody 
is much respected who has not an education. That is 
what our parents send us to school for, to learn our books, 
and not to spend our time in talk and play, as idle chil- 
dren do," etc., etc. 

I wrote it very carefully, and copied it neatly. 
The teacher said, ‘Very well, indeed!” So 
did my parents, and exhorted me to live up to 
my precepts. I did my best at it, and nearly 
killed myself. Inasmuch did not abso- 
lutely finish my career, it modified my 
essentially. 

Did it ever occur to any body what was ex- 
pected of an unfortunate woman-child ? 
say not, in detail. 

At about eighteen she is expected to leave 
school an educated, ‘‘ finished” young lady, 
ready for society and its criticisms; ready for 
the home circle and its duties. She is expected 
by some to flutter forth an accomplished belle— 
for did she not graduate from Madame Fandan- 
go’s celebrated seminary last summer ? 

‘¢She must be an excellent scholar,” 
papa, looking over Madame Fandango’s pro- 
spectus: ‘* Mathematics, history, literature, mu- 
sic, French, German, Italian, drawing, painting, 
embroidery. What a number of things! She 
will be a charming companion for us at home!” 
and Paterfamilias folds away Madame Fan- 
dango’s crow-quilled receipt—‘‘ for Tuition of 
Angelina”—with a complacent smile. 

‘*She ought to sew nicely by this time!” re- 
marks Aunt Faithful; ‘‘ when J was her age I 
had worked a splendid sampler.” 

**‘ When I was her age,” sighs Grandma, ‘‘I 
was the best cook and housekeeper in the coun- 
ty.” 

‘*And when J was her age,” caps on the 
Mother, with a look of triumph at Aunt Faith- 
ful which age could not wither nor custom stale, 
** J was engaged to be married !” 


as it 
views 


I dare 


says 


ics, and one could hardly expect it. But she 
did her best. Angelina worked like Hercules 
over her appointed tasks. In an evil hour she 
was discovered by her teacher to be a bright and 
ambitious scholar, and whip and spur have been 
applied (metaphorically) ever since. Since she 
was eight or nine years old she has trudged 
daily back and forth, to and from school, with 
a load of books, port-folio, and slates, big enough 
to discourage an aspirant for college honors. 
She had only time for an hour cr two of play in 
the course of the entire day; and this, by teach- 
ers and parents, was deemed amply sufficient, 
and more time could not be spared if she was to 
keep up with her classes. 


| to her studies 


861 


** Our school has but one session,” says mam- 
ma, “‘and Angelina comes home for the day at 
two o'clock.” 

**True; but from half past eight till two is a 
long stretch of study for a growing girl with n 
dinner.” 

‘* She can carry a lunch if she likes, a 
erally does.” 

‘* Yes, but it does not amount to much after all 
Firstly, it generally cqnsists of a dough-nut, a 
pickle, a piece of mince-pie, and a bit of pound- 
cake—a good recipe for sick headache of 
Then the recess is but half an hour, and if s 
will keep up with her class, she must take that 
time to look over the lesson whic 
ly after the brief intermission. sesides, you 
and I well remember that school lu 
cept of candy and lemons, are not ‘ 

After school, nearly the entire session having 
been passed in recitations, she goes 
ed with books; makes a savage 
pantry in search of the remains of the family 
dinner or lunch, eating far too much, if indeed 
her head does not ache so badly that she can not 
eat at all. Then back to study for next day’s 
lesson. The binomial theorem must be 
French exercise be 
and the history and geometry looked ové 
to-morrow. Her lunch has destroyed 
for the evening meal. She has had no exercise 
to awaken an appetite, and it is little more than 
a matter of form, 


nd gen- 
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home load- 


raid on the 


solved. 
a composition or written, 
r for 


her relish 


hurries back 


There 


from which she 
for the evening. is no 
his 
mamma follows suit over her knitting ; 
manner, or, if grown 
stroll down town to see what is going on- 


social family intercourse. Papa dozes over 
paper ; 
the brothers study in like 
up, 
and generally find out. 


or 


At nine or ten she go¢ 

to bed. Early in the morning comes up th 

well of the staircase the trilling of scales. She 
is at her lessons again, practicing her two hours 
before breakfast 

‘* How in the world else is she to get 
ucation ?” 

Nor can it be otherwise if the girl is to keep 
up to her daily drill. It is a forced march up 
the Hill of Science from September till June, 
when the blessed country out of doors, in som 
shape, may claim the weary head and exhausted 


an ed- 


| frame. 
It would take a great deal to satisfy such crit- | 


Angelina graduates. She has been a bright 
scholar, and perhaps takes a medal; maybe 
more than one. But the muslin of her dress 
on that memorable evening is not whiter than 
her cheeks; except, probably, a spot of hectic 
excitement. She has ‘finished’ now, and 
Brother Fred says, ‘‘ Sis knows it all.” 

Does she? 

She could not make a tea-biscuit to save her 
life. Of bread she is as ignorant as of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. She cannot mend a stocking, 
nor make a garment fit to be seen; and as for 
nursing the sick, she would be as likely to insist 
upon her patient making an inward application 
of a poultice as an outward. But perhaps, poor 
girl! she has learned nursing by experience of 
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sickness and suffering in her own person. Oth- 
erwise, woe to her patients! 

** But, at least, her intellectual training has 
been such that she will readily acquire new ac- 
complishments and adapt herself to new contin- 
gencies.” 

That is nearly the only good thing in the 
whole system; for it is undoubtedly true that 
knowing one thing will help one to learn others, 
and that the habit of systematic application is 
invaluable as a life-discipline. But this severe 
course of scholastic training has been as much 
as her mind could bear, and far too much for 
the physical constitution of a growing girl. She 
has had no girlhood if she is faithful to the ex- 
actions of her teachers. Setting aside for once 
(for the subject has aleeady been ably discussed) 
the bad ventilation of many school-rooms, their 
foul air, hot stoves, and cold draughts, and un- 
comfortable, figure-destroying desks and seats, 
half an hour’s play (provided she plays, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, she does not do) is not 
nearly enough for one’s daily exercise to give 
one’s muscles fair play. Young girls of that 
age (twelve to sixteen) often feel a disinclina- 
tion to exercise. They are too old for childish 
romps, and no provision is made for others more 
suited to their early maturity. 
ought to possess a ‘‘ romping gymnasium,” and 
a teacher who would give the girls just enough 


instruction in the use of the apparatus that they | 


might not injure themselves or each other, and 
then let them alone to be as wild tomboys as 
they liked. It will be their best teacher, depend 
upon it. 
It will be bad for nervous neighbors, but good 
for the girls. Nature is not so far extinct that 
they will not soon enter into the genuine spirit 
of the thing, in a way that will astonish prim 
people. 

There are some excellent private schools in 
which a day is set apart for reading fine selec- 
tions of poetry, history, travels, or fiction, and 
recitations of the best poetry ; and at such times 
all not occupied with the exercises are encour- 
aged and taught to practice needle-work or knit- 
ting. This is a good arrangement, and has the 
best results in its way. But for some reason it 
is not known in public schools, which is a pity, 
where most of the system is so good. Pupils 
of the public schools take as prominent a posi- 
tion in life as others, and ought to be as well 
fitted for their places; and literary taste is a ne- 
cessity, and not a Juxury, in this land of books, 
to say nothing of the incidental knowledge of 
needle-work, and the habit of gleaning up the 
moments which might otherwise be wasted. 

It would be a beneficial thing, too, if teach- 
ers would occasionally go over, with delibera- 
tion, the daily tasks of their pupils. The me- 


chanical labor of the written exercises, both 
mathematical and lingual, is considerable, as 
they would discover; and the length of time 
consumed in even a perfect recitation ought to 
afford some idea of the time required for a 
young and inexperienced mind to acquire it. 


Every school 


Let them even scream, if they like. | 


| A page or two of mathematical problems, a pag 
| or two of French or German exercises, from six 
to twenty pages of history, dates, events, per- 
sonages, and a written abstract of the whole. 
j}are not half, even, of an ordinary day’s work. 
There are, besides, chemistry, philosophy, rhet- 
oric, and half a dozen more things. 

Just try it, dear teacher, and tell me how 
much time it leaves for wholesome play, what 
| time to bring papa’s slippers, to help little broth- 
| er’s lesson, to tell little sister a story, becausi 

che has been so lonesome all day, or to take 
| the slightest interest in the business of her pa- 
| rents’ household, and help play the agreeable to 
big Brother Tom, who is inclined to be wild, 
| but stays at home tolerably contented if ‘‘Sis 
will only keep him company. Somehow it’s so 
dull for a fellow efter tea.” 
So far from expecting girls to do more than 
they do, it is a perpetual wonder to me that they 
| do so much. 

If any of this elaborate training went to serve 
a practical purpose regrets would be idle. The 
only real use to which this hard-earned treasure 
of an education can be put, that of instructing 
her own little children, if haply her married life 
| is blest with them, is superseded by the multi- 
tude of family and household cares, poor health, 
consequent upon an overtaxed constitution, and 
accomplishments are forgotten and cast aside by 
the press of unpostponable duties. She is bro- 
ken down with her precious load, for she attempt- 
ed so much that nothing was thoroughly learn- 
ed, and nothing was well done. Her French is 
not spoken in France; her German and Jtalian 
are equally unsatisfactory; her trills and qua- 
vers pass away like a dream; and her music is 
forgotten, except, perchance, a very simple sct 
of quadrilles, which she sometimes plays for 
birthdays and Christmases; and of school-days 
| she has little left but bad headaches and a dis- 
| inclination to study for the remainder of her 

natural life. 

| Schools are good, but so much school and so 
little home is very bad. It would be well if 
parents would insist that no longer lessons should 
be given out than could be both learned and re- 
' cited in school-hours, even if the plan necessi- 
tated longer school sessions. This might even 
be a benefit, for then the recess might be a little 
longer; and the girls, not feeling so hurried, 
would enjoy the rest and the play-time far bet- 
ter than now. And ifthe health of your dangh- 
ters and the happiness of your home circle be 
of any consequence, it is time something were 
done to modify and moderate the interminable 
| lessons and study-hours at home which are now 
exacted by teachers. 

Many good purposes would be attained by 
this. Sufficient time for exercise would be se- 
cured—for a ride, perhaps, if that height of 
equestrian felicity be attainable; or a walk, for 
either business or pleasure; for mother’s errands, 
or a call on a sick friend; for a deed of charity, 
or a careless girl-stroll in search of nothing but 
the pure pleasure of simply being out of doors. 





WANTED—AN 
[he climate of America is stimulating, the air | 
is keen and vivifying. It is natural to be lithe, 
active, nervous, ambitious, and intellectual, in- 
tense in feeling, and impulsive in action. We 
require different diet and habits of life from 
Europeans. The weather is variable, and dress 
must conform to it. The present style for young 
ladies leaves little to be desired in this, for the 
ange of modes is so great that one may adapt 
way never before permitted 
by the fickle goddess. Thick shoes and flannels, 
warm cloaks, furs, and water-proof mantles are 
‘‘stylish.” And this is good; but it is of no avail 
to own as many garments as Queen Elizabeth 
if one must never go out to wear them; ‘if one 
must stay at home and study, rain or shine, 


ess to taste in a 


blow high or low, for fear of black marks,” and 
blame in class for imperfect, because endless 
lessons. 

Or, if need be, that the last touches of the tea- 
table (or even the jirst), or bit of nice cookery, 
to please father and brothers when they come 
home in the evening, it will be all the better for 
the emancipated school-girl. There'll be time 
then for a pleasant word to the little one, who is 
so glad to see sister after ‘‘all day at school ;” 
time for the evening hymn, or the tender old 
ballad, so dear to the elders of the family; for 
the romp, the game, the family dance, or to 
give a rest to mother’s tired fingers sometimes 
at the missing buttons, or the big basket of 
stockings that need ‘‘ only a stitch.” 

Then we should not see so many girls with 
ceaseless headaches, and unblushing ignorance of 
every home-like accomplishment. Then, per- 
haps, when the neighbor or old friend, or the guest 
whose experience of life and travel has given him 
a greater breadth of view, and whose talents and 
attainments make his society almost a liberal 
education in itself, shall fill a chair at the fire- 
side, the young lady may be spared from her 
books to receive that finer culture which attri- 
tion with minds of a better scope and rarer train- 
ing can alone produce, which is a thing impos- 
sible when the dry routine of school-books and 
school rules are solely relied upon as the only 
mechanism of education. This is a very differ- 
ent thing from an early introduction into socie- 
ty, a thing almost always very undesirable; for 
it is true that no being is so ignorant as a newly- 
fledged graduate of either a fashionable semi- 
nary or a first-class public school of a high grade. 
She knows a little music, a little singing, a lit- 
tle—a very little—drawing and painting, and 
some embroidery (a good deal of the pictorial 
accomplishment being due to the assistance of 
the teacher), a good deal of mathematics, which 
she forgets as speedily as possible ; and, as an 
old gentleman friend of mine remarks, ‘‘ a smat- 
tering of English,” besides attempts at all the 
other modern languages; for she must know a 
little of every thing, and neither teacher nor 
parents are satisfied unless this intellectual sal- 
magundi is inevitably set before them when Miss 
graduates. 

Setting rare genius out of the question, ex- 


EDUCATION. 
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and worn-out by routir 


She is weary of s 
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opportunity now offered for a general good time. 


She has been cheated out of her girlhood, and 
now the ** young lady” takes her reveng She is 


in a whirl of pleasant engagements all day, a 


one thing desirable were 
dreadfu 


} 


ne 


** odious school and the 

Who can blame the girl if s 
She must be a girl sometime, and it 
your fault, father and mother of the 
daughter. So look to it that girlishnes 
frolic and genuine old-fashioned fun have 
place in the programme of your child’s life; for 
if she does not, she may sometime be extreme- 
ly ridiculous, if nothing worse happens. 

There is no objection to a high order of study 
for girls; the more of the right sort the better ; 
and the study mi 
culture and a discipline to the mind, and in that 
abenefit. Butas a woman’s, especially an Amer- 
ican woman’s, life is always more or less prac- 
tical and homely in its detail, whether 
chance to be the Judge’s lady or only Maud 
Muller, it is not well to lose sight of the neces- 
sary preliminary training for these possibilities. 
Though, as a people, we possess a wonderful 


of any branch of education is a 


one 


faculty of many-sidedness, it is always difficult, 
even for us, to do well what one is 
tomed to do; and though I would never seek 
to narrow the sphere of woman’s activity and 
possible civilization, I would modestly suggest 
that too much is expected of young people, and 
too little of those that are older. There may 
be no discernible boundary to one’s mental ac- 
quirements in the way of careful study and re- 
flection, but there is an absolute limit to the 
stretch of one’s and we must take 
care that the blanket which we are tucking so 
luxuriously about our shoulders does, not leave 
our feet bare to the January night. 

The teachers persist in this routine because 
the parents have not moral courage to insist 
upon a different order of things; parents 
let it go on, partly from a certain timidity at 
encountering the objections of the learned pre- 
ceptors to any innovations, partly from the press- 
ure of home and | taking it for 
granted that the teachers know best, after all. 
It redounds to pocket and position that Miss So- 
The 
pallid faces, curved spines, and aching heads 
tell a story of different import at home; and 
parents may well tremble, even if they do ad- 
mire the intellectual result. And, though the 
carefully educated young lady may, when she 
marries, forget the most of whut was so labori- 
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memory 5 


and 
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and-so’s pupils are so thoroughly taught. 
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ously learned, and she retain little of her school- {| is mince-pie day, let us all help prepare 


acquisition but her neuralgia, dyspepsia, and 
weak back, yet she feels just as much anxiety 
that her daughters shall go through this process 
as did her own parents. 

There is coming a day to this country which 
calls for a different sort of training from all this. 
An impatience of control, and a contempt for 
the rules by which commonwealths, either large 
or small, are governed, are among the symp- 
toms. There is scarcely a lady in the land who 
will not tell you that it is as difficult again to 
rule well her household as it was years ago. 
‘* How are you going to do without me?” said 
an ‘‘insulted” cook the other day. ‘‘ You can’t 
cook yourself, nor can you get any body else, 
for I shall tell all the girls to stay away from 
you, for you ain’t a nice person to live with.” 

Then, if you are able to walk quietly into the 
kitchen, as my friend did, and successfully pre- | 
pare a nice dinner, without fear or favor, while 
she is getting ready to fulfill her threat of “ lay- 
ing,” see if Bridget does not cool down, and 
wash up the china afterward, and swallow down | 
her wrath, and be a better servant ever after. 
And if she does carry out her purpose you will 
even enjoy the interregnum, and feel fully qual- 
ified to train any decent girl to take her place. 

** But some are invalids, and can not do this; 
chronic invalids, perhaps.” 

God help the invalid who falls alive into the 
hands of hireling servants! But if so many 
girls were not so broken in health by the severi- 
ties of a fashionable education and the follies of 
a fashionable life, there would not be nearly the 
number of invalids over which to lament. 

If the kitchen cabinets are sure that the head 
of the house is equal to all the details of the con- 
cern—from dusting the statuette in the drawing- 
room and the books and papers of the library, 
down to sponging and kneading the bread, mak- 
ing coffee, and roasting the joint, getting-up 
**his” linen, or ‘* baby’s” frocks—they will be 
far less exacting, for they know then that they 
only hold their place by the tenure of good and 
faithful conduct, and that they are luxuries, not | 
necessities. 

How many bitter tears have been shed over | 
the long years so utterly wasted in learning | 
what seems in one’s extremity of so little avail, 
when the very thing most needed is of so little 
account! Angelina sings gloriously the Borgia 
drinking-song ; but Edwin will wait long for his 
breakfast if he waits for Angelina’s coffee. 

‘*She will learn all this in time. No use 
slaving a girl in the kitchen before she is mar- 
ried, just to teach her.” 

Trials and troubles come fast enough, and we 
ought to spare the dear young people all we can. 
And, after all, these things are not so difficult. 
One wonders sometimes that, when they are so 
easily learned, they are not oftener better known. | 
But it is the fate of simple acquisitions. ‘ Are 
not the rivers of Damascus better than the wa- 
ters of Jordan?” Suppose, for example, the 
mother says to the daughters, ‘‘ Girls, to-morrow 


alone!” 


And so Da capo. | 





the 
It is so lonesome in the kitchen 
The mother has seen that the kitchen 
is warm, clean, and lighted; the apple-parers 
come out, the nice col@ meat is sliced and 
chopped, the apples selected and ‘prepared, the 
sweets and spices delicately adjusted to the taste 
of the family ; and the process takes the rank of 
a fine art under the critical supervision of th 
lady-workers. Having assisted in this way a 
few times, actually participating in the process, 
the proportions become familiar, and mince-pi 
becomes a formula, not a lottery. (N.B. I de- 
test mince-pie, but have mentioned it to illus- 
trate my subject, the process being so eminently 
gregarious. ) 
By thus making common cause with the good 


meat together. 


mother or housekeeper, three results are attain- 


ed: Firstly, ‘‘a good time,” for one can gossip 
as merrily over the apple-pan as over crochet- 
work ; the assistance is a real restto the ‘‘ work- 
ing bee ;” and the young ladies acquire much 
useful information. Furthermore, any thing 
which tends to cement a comfortable confidence 
between mother and daughter is good. It is 
better to talk honest, good, loving talk than to 
have one read aloud, as some recommend. Our 


| people are reading too much and talking too 


little. Were the case reversed we should all 


|come to a better knowledge of each other, and 


conversation might become a real power in the 
land. So, girls, talk with mother all you can! 

‘*¢ Any body can learn any thing,” is the king 
of: American maxims (I mean the President). 
The thing is to choose what is best and most 
expedient to learn. 

Clearly that for which we shall have most 
need and shall use oftenest. To care for the 
house and the household, and especially the 
home ; to ** welcome the coming, speed the part- 
ing guest ;” to enliven the winter evenings; to 
comfort the sorrowing, and nurse the sick; to 
superintend the “‘ daily bread ;’’ to wash, dress, 
train, and pet the little ones God has given you; 
to feed your own soul with life everlasting ; and 
to sympathize in all pursuits and tastes of your 


| family with ready love and patience. 


To do all of this requires health and educa- 
tion in that direction. How much of either 
does any ordinary course of scholarship insure ? 
The old custom of a family governess, though 
liable to great abuse (of the governess princi- 
pally), was preferable to this, by bringing every 
thing under the parents’ eyes. But it is not 
American in its spirit. Masses must collide 
with masses in the politico-social system; and 
so it occurs that the idea of gregarious education 
is so popular. There is no real objection to 
schools. Whatever tends to foster a genial and 
kindly feeling among all grades of the people of 
this great republic is a public benefit. 

The doctrine of fair play and equal rights has 
no better exponent than an honest, intelligent 
school-boy or girl; and to their credit be it 
spoken, that there are no better patriots than 
the pupils of the public schools. An active, 





ENGLISH FOR 


wking kind of patriots too, if they are young. 
And it is to insure to all young people the en- 
benefit of this generally excellent system 
that we throw out these hints, and utter our 
moan over the aching and overtasked 
minds of the half-risen generation. It is that 
not aching may be th 
that students may 


heads 


ir heads, ones, e rule, 
not the exception ; 
wertaxed that their acquisitions of learning be- 
me a burden and no help, and the brightest 
and best may not fall exhausted by the 
le; and most of all, that the central point of 
fe for which men toil and fight, and for which 
women pray—which children love, and the aged 
evere as they look with misty eyes down the 
sta of by-gone years—may be indeed the Home 


not be so 


wav- 


through tears and 
f a nation. 


r which we have striven 
lood, worthy to be the watchword o 
‘Marrying for a home,” is often 
rm of reproach. It should not be 
legitimate reason and excuse for 
But it should be a home in the which 
presents itself as such a goal of desire. It should 
not be a hospital merely, nor a lodging-house, 
nor a study, nor an upholsterer’s show-room, 
nor a ball-room, nor an office, nor a dress-mak- 
er’s shop, nor a nursery, nor any other domestic 
‘‘means of grace.” Though it may be all these 
in turn, they are not the end and aim of a home. 
And to this end let us see to it that too ambi- 
children and too exacting teachers do not 
rob us of our jewels; that they do not claim all 
the strength and interest of our children, but 
especially our daughters, from our homes and 
** insti- 


used as a 
It is 
marriage. 


so. 


best sense 


uous 


firesides to swell the triumph of some 


tute” or other—those firesides which too many 
regard as a means and not the end of their edu- 
cation; and not stopping at the harm done, 
their own parents insure that their own possible 
homes of the future be prematurely darkened 
by and early death, or, what 
is even sadder, endless years of chronic suffe1 
ing. Visit the in person, look over 
the lessons of your children, and you will soon 
discover sufficient cause for the languid step 
and pale face and habitual air of care and anx- 
iety, and you will take courage to claim for 
yourselves and your own loving nurture some 
of those unreasonable hours of study now more 
than uselessly spent. 

Then your care and teaching will have power 
to make a home with them now, and for them 
by-and-by, whose atmosphere is peace, indus- 
try, rest, and hearty happiness; where each one 
bears his share of the burden of life cheerfully 
and patiently; where comfort is not sacrificed 
to show; where cruel debts do not grin between 
the damask curtains and leer over the costly 
arm-chairs; where soft colors and choice books 
make up the most of the outer beauty, and neat- 
ness and care insure that the hidden corners are 
a part of the harmonious whole; where harsh 
words do not intrude; where common interest, 
common pursuits, and common amusements 
unite parents and children; and where it is no 
sin to laugh loudly nor shame to pray earnestly. 
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sickness, sorrow, 


schools 


THE 


PORTUGUES 
ypessts FOR THE PORTUGUESE. 
P. AILLAUD AND CO., 
Paris, ‘‘ Booksellers to their Majestic 
M's of Brazil and the King of Port 
have put forth ‘‘ The New Guide of the ¢ 
sation in Portuguese and English,” 
eminent linguists José Fonseca and Ped: 
e second edition of which now lies 
before The Preface, ten in 
English, sets forth the nature and scope of the 
book. The Authors say : 


——”, J. ot 


8 th 
teal,” P 
nver- 


by those two 


da 
Carolino, th 


us. which is writ 


of familiar dialoques, clean of galli 
and despoiled phrases, it was missing yet to 
tuguese and brazilian Youth; and also to pe 
nations, that wish to know the portuguese 1s 
all we may do, to correct that want, « 

divising the present little we« 
includes a greatest vocabulary 
betical order; and the second 
adapted to the usual precizions of the 
son we did put, with a scrupulous exactness, 
ety own expressi to english and port 
without to attach as make 
at a literal translation; translation wh 
to m the portugt pupils, 
any of the mentioned idioms. 
were increasing this second edition with 
seology, in the first part, and some familiar lett 
jotes, idiotisms, proverbs, and to second a coin’s inde 

‘The Works which we were confering for this labow 
fond use us for nothing; but those what pu 
to Portugal, or out, tl almost all comp 
foreign, or for national little aquainted 
spirit of both languages. It was resulting from that core- 
lessness to rest these Work. fill of imperfections, and anom- 
alies of style; in spite of the infinite typograptiical faults 
which some times, invert the sense of the periods It 
crease not to contain any of those Works the figured pro- 
nunciation of the english words, nor the prosodical nt 
in the portug indi-p ble object whom wish to 
speak the english and portu languages correctly 

** We expect then, who the little book (for the care what 
we wrote him, and for her typgraphical correction) that 
may be worth the acceptation of the stud and 
ni tialy of the Youth, at which we dedicate him particu- 
larly.” 


“A choice 


om posix 
rk in two parts. lhe 
proper names by al 
fourty three Dialo 

life. For that rea 
a great vari 
Ldioms ; 
almost 
will be f 


LUeHe 
other 
at only 
-foreign, 


selves some 
accust 
very bad 

*We 


1e8 speak 


a phr 


were 
they were 


some some 


Le 
ace 


uese : 


ious pe ne, 
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The work opens with a vocabulary, in which 


an attempt is made to give the Portuguese stu- 
dent an idea of the pronunciation of the English 
words. searing in mind that the Portuguese z 
represents our sh, our readers are requested to 
guess the very common English words indicated 
by the Pronunciation : 
elz, es-teu-meuk, leque, did, trine, irs, ai-ba/, 


ke 


b&-thin-que-ti ub 


following figured bai- 


biuti, 


es-pi-tre, uot r-in- ue pe -xrenn ce, xX -eune, 


uUmmiNe n-ne-hu-ai-e urine lin-ine - a 


Then 


with 


sk 
gues in Portuguese, 


xit’-se, keur-ten’-ze, u-ud-kok, ritre-aul 


follox ws a series of Dial 
translations into Engli 
‘Dialogue 15: For toS 


which we 
peak French :” 


How is the frencl 
too learned now ? 


sh, of quote 


Cémo vai Vm. ef 
francéz? Esta 
adiantado? 
36m pouco; éu nao sci 
si nada. 

Cém tado, dizem 


mo eu 


ja 


Are you 


muito 


No too much, i kn 
nothing 
They tell howeuver th: 
. falla maiito bem. speak very well 
Os qué tal dizem estio mui These which tell 
enganados mistake one’s 
Certifico-lhé qué assim m'd assure you wl 
disseri 
Pude mas pie 
lavi jué aprendi de cor, 
f qu nt o basta paracomecar It is what it m 
i fn lar. commence t 
Nio basta qué éu coméce, é It is not the w 
necessario qué acabe it at finis 
Reccio commetter érros. I apprehend 
faults 
i mal. Speak 


jua- 


ty 


jué Vm, 6 


it they 


was told 
me 


I could to tell 
that i know by 


artic sor 


AS ( 


M 
m 


FAlle sémpre bém ¢ lwaye, r 
’ 
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Nao ténha médo; a lingua 
francéza nao 6 difficil. 
Conhéco isso; 6 qué é miito 


engracdda. Por feliz mé 
daria se A soub< ! 





A applicacio é 6 tinico méio 
@ aprendél-a. 

Quanto tempo hé qué 4 estt- 

_ da? 

Inda nao hé im méz. 

Como sé chama séu méstre ? 

Chima-se N***, 

H4 muito témpo qué 6 con- 
hégo. fFlle déu licdes a 
algiins amigos méus. Nio 
diz élle 4 Vm. sér urgénte 
faHar franecz? 

Sim, senhor, é miitas vézes, 

Péis porqué 6 nao falla Vm. 


Cém quém quér Vm. qué éu 
6 falle? 

Com 6s qué 6 fall4rem e}m 
Vm. ? 

Gu bém quizéra fallal-o, mas 


Not apprehend 
french language 
difficult. 

I know it, and she have 
great deal of agreeable- 
ness. Whoi would be. If 
i was know it! 

It must to study for to learn 


you, the 
is not 


it. 

How long there is it what 
you learn it? 

It is not yet a month. 

How is called your master? 

It is called N***. 

I know him it is long; he 
he has teached a many of 
my friends. Don't he tell 
you that it must to speak 
french ? 

Yes, sir, he tell me it often 

Then why you not speak 
french ? 

With which will you that i 
speak ? 

With them who shall speak 
you. 

I would to speak too, bud i 


don’t dare. 
It must not fear ; 
be hardy. 


nao mé atrévo. 
Déve sér ousddo, 6 nio tér 
vergonha, 


it must to 


Afterwards follows a collection of Letters and 
Anecdotes. ‘These are usually translated from 
French classic authors into Portuguese, with a 
translation into English ‘‘ clean of gallicisms,’ 
as the authors assure the readers, ‘‘ without to 
attach us selves (as make some others), almost 
at a literal translation.” 

Boileau writes to Racine; his letter, translated 
into Portuguese, and thence into the English of 
the ‘*‘ New Guide of the Conversation,” reads 
thus: 


I can't, my dear sir, to express you my surprise; and 
though i might had the greatest hopes of the world, i was 


the Dean. Are you who have all do, since it is to you 
than we owe the happy protection of Mistress of Maintenon. 
All my embarrassement it is to know as i will discharge my 
0 much obligations what i ought you. 
sir, believe me don’t there is any body which love you 
more sincerely, neither bi more reasons as me. 


Rousseau writes to M. Boulet: 


With a single friend as you, sir, should be one’s self 
a lways quiet, if the acknowledgment was exclude the 
confusion. The mine grow to the sight of yours kind- 
nesses. It is true that having now, by to serv me, three 
or four persons that it must to main tain and to pay them, 
i went some a helps; but i went not that of the fourth part 
what you send me. I am too much better, but i saw not 
to keep as a fillet so thin what the attachement at the idle 
trashes from that world. There it a moment, sir, where 
all faney disappear, and to the appiness what one owe to 
content one’s self to work. 


Flechier writes ‘‘ at M™ of the Roure” the fol- 
lowing exquisite congratulatory note : 


More i was impatient, madam, at do you my compli- 
ment on your wedding; more pleasure i have todo you to 
day. The heaven was seems, since several years, to go for 
or to prepare you a husband who might be worthy you. 
I was give you at him: the happyness it is like of one 
and another pars. Think which benedictions shall be fol- 
lowed the union of two hearts well matched! 


The following anecdotes, selected from the 
best authors, are not altogether unfamiliar to 
readers of English, though they look a little odd 
in their present shape : 


Siward, duke of Northumberland, being very ill, though, 
he was unworthy of their courage to expect the death in a 
bed; he will die the arms on the hands. As he fell to ap- 
proach her last hour he was commanded to hers servants 
to arm of all parts, and they were put him upon a arm- 
chair, keeping the bare-sword. 
death as a blusterer. 


| 


| 








>| the two.—No very well, told the other, and i am m: 
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Cuttler, a very rich man too many avariciou:, common- 
ly he was travel at a horse, and single for to avoid all ex. 
penses. In the evening at to arrive at the inn did % ail 
to be indispose. to the end that one bring him the DE <a 
He did ordered to the stable knave to bring in their r 
some straw. for to put in their boots he made to war 
bed and was gotosleep. When the servant was draw 
he come up again, and with the straw of their box 
the candle what was leave him he made a smal! fi r 
he was roast a herring what he did kee p of her p chet 
He was always the precaution one to provide him self of 
a smali of bread and one bring up a water bottle , and thus 
with a little money. 











A little master frizzeled, perfumed and covered of gold, 
had leaded to the church, for to marry, a coquet 
the dye glistening the parson, having considered a r 
ute that disfigured couple, told him: ** Now before ti 
nounce the conjungo, let avow me for fear of qui 
which from both is the bride ?” 











vl 


A traveller, which a storm had benumb of cold, he coms 
in a field's inn, and find it so fill of companies that he can- 
not to approach of the chimney. ‘* What carry to the my 
horse a oyster’s basket,” tell him to the host. ; 
horse cry out this. Do you think that he wake eating 
them ?— Make what i command you,” reply the gentleman 
At the words, all the assistants rin to the stable, and 
traveller he get warm him self. Gentleman, tell the } 
coming again, i shall have lay it upon my head the hors 
will not it.—So, take again the traveller, which was very 
warmed one’s, then it must that i eat them.” 








Two friends who f.om long they not were seen meet 
one’s selves for nazard. ‘* How do is thou? told one of 











ried 
from that i saw thee.” Good news!—Not quit. because i 
had married witha bad woman.”"—So much worse !—*' Not 
so much great deal worse; because her dower was fror 
two thousand lewis." —Well, that confort.—‘* Not abso- 


lutely ; why i had emploied this sum for to buy some mut- 
tons, which are all deads of the rot.”"—That is indeed very 
sorry !—** Not so sorry, because the selling of hers hid 
have bring me above the price of the muttons."—So you 
are then indemnified ?—‘* Not quit, because my hous 
where i was deposed my money, finish to be consumed by 
the flames.”"—Oh! here is a great misfortune !—‘*‘ Not 

great nor i either, because my wife and my house ar 


| burned together.” 
not leave yet to challenge my self of the fortune of Master | 


Adieu, my dear | 


Cesar, seing one day to Roma, some strangers very 
riches, which bore between hir arms little dogs and littl« 
monkeies and who was carressign them too tenderly, was 
asking, with so many great deal reason; whether the wo- 


men of her country don’t had some childven ? 


Then follows a collection of ‘‘ Idiotisms and 


” 


Proverbs, 


ing equivalents as expressed in English. 
select a few common ones. 


in Portuguese, with their correspond- 


We 
If the subjects ot 


Don Pedro do not learn to speak very curious 
English, it will not be the fault of Senhores da 


Fonseca and Carolino, 


Dar de narizes a alguem, 


| Tantas cabecas, tantas sen- 


He was challenged the | 


tencas. 
As paredes teem ouvidos. 
Nio merece o pio que come. 


Lanca poeira nos olhos, 
Isso faz agua na boca. 


Do dito ao feito vai muita 
differenca. 
Quem se pica alhos come. 


A cavallo dado nio se the 
olha para o dente. 

Dar de dtho a alguem. 

Nio 6 tio feio como o pin- 
tio. 

Vogue a galé, venha o que 
vier, 

Nao hé melhor mostarda que 
a fome. 

Nio tem eira , nem ramo de 
figueira. 

Voltar 4 vaca fria. 


Nem tudo o que luz é ouro. 


To meet any-one nose at 
nose, 

So many heads so much opin- 
ons. 

The walls have hearsay. 

He is not valuable to breat 
that he eat. 

He throw the dust to eyes. 

That make to come water 
in the mouth. 

A thing is tell, and another 
thing is make. 

That which feel one’s snotly 
blow blow one’s nose 

A horse baared don't look 
him the tooth. 

To do a wink to some body 

He is not so devil as he is 
black. 

Come weal, arrive whet h 
may be. 

There is not better sauc 
who the appetite. 

He is beggar as a church 


rat. 

To come back at their mut- 
tons. 

All what shine is not gold. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE SECOND. BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
CHAPTER XI. |on double duty over Mr. Bradley Headstone 
Pe Sk : | It was not that she was naturally given to play- 
SOME AFFAIRS OF THE HEART. ing the spy—it was not that she was at all se 
] ITTLE Miss Peecher, from her little official | cret, plotting, or mean—it was simply that sh 

4 dwelling-house, with its little windows like 

the eyes in needles, and its little doors like the 
covers of school-books, was very observant in- 
deed of the object of her quiet affections. 


loved the irresponsive Bradley with all the primi- 
| tive and homely stock of love that had never 
been examined or certificated out of her. If her 
Love, | faithful slate had had the latent qualities of sym- 
thongh said to be afflicted with blindness, is a| pathetic paper, and its pencil those of invisibk 


vigilant watchman, and Miss Peecher kept him | ink, many a little treatise calculated to astonish 
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the pupils would have come bursting through 
the dry sums in school-time under the warming 
influence of Miss Peecher’s bosom. For, often- 
times when school was not, and her calm leisure 
and calm little house were her own, Miss Peecher 
would commit to the confidential slate an im- 
aginary description of how, upon a balmy even- 
ing at dusk, two figures might have been ob- 
served in the market-garden ground round the 
corner, of whom one, being a manly form, bent 
over the other, being a womanly form of short 
stature and some compactness, and breathed in 
a low voice the words, ‘‘Emma Peecher, wilt 
thou be my own?” after which the womanly 
form's head reposed upon the manly form's shoul- 
der, and the nightingales tuned up. Though 
all unseen, and unsuspected by the pupils, Brad- 
ey Headstone even pervaded the school exer- 
cises. Was Geography in question? He would 
come triumphantly flying out of Vesuvius and 
Etna ahead of the lava, and would boil un- 
harmed in the hot springs of Iceland, and would 
float majestically down the Ganges and the Nile. 
Did History chronicle a king of men? Behold 
him in pepper-and-salt pantaloons, with his 
watch-guard round his neck. Were copies to 
be written? In capital B’s and H’s most of the 
girls under Miss Peecher’s tuition were half a 
year ahead of every other letter in the alphabet. 
And Mental Arithmetic, administered by Miss 
Peecher, often devoted itself to providing Brad- 
ley Headstone with a wardrobe of fabulous ex- 
tent: fourscore and four neck-ties at two and 
ninepence-halfpenny, two gross of silver watches 
at four pounds fifteen and sixpence, seventy-four 
black hats at eighteen shillings; and many simi- 
lar superfluities. 

The vigilant watchman, using his daily oppor- 
tunities of turning his eyes in Bradley’s direction, 
soon apprised Miss Peecher that Bradley was 
more preoccupied than had been his wont, and 
more given to strolling about with a downcast 
and reserved face, turning something difficult in 
his mind that was not in the scholastic syllabus, 
Putting this andéhat together—combining un- 
der the head ‘‘this,” present appearances and 
the intimacy with Charley Hexam, and ranging 
under the head * that” the visit to his sister, the | 
watchman reported to Miss Peecher his strong 
suspicions that the sister was at the bottom of it. 

**[ wonder,” said Miss Peecher, as she sat 
making up her weekly report on a half-holiday 
afternoon, ** what they call Hexam’s sister ?” 

Mary Anne, at her needle-work, attendant and 
attentive, held her arm up. 

** Well, Mary Anne?” 

‘*She is named Lizzie, ma’am.” 

‘**She can hardly be named Lizzie, I think, | 
Mary Anne,” returned Miss Peecher, in a tune- 
fully instructive voice. ‘Is Lizzie a Christian 
name, Mary Anne?” 

Mary Anne laid down her work, rose, hooked 
herself behind, as being under catechisation, and 
replicd; ** No, it is a corruption, Miss Peecher.” 

**Who gave her that name?” Miss Peecher 


was going on, from the mere force of habit, when 
she checked herself, on Mary Anne’s evincing 
theological impatience to strike in with her god. 
fathers and her godmothers, and said; ‘i mean 
of what name is it a corruption ?” 

** Elizabeth, or Eliza, Miss Peecher.” 

**Right, Mary Anne. Whether there were 
any Lizzies in the early Christian Church must 
be considered very doubtful, very doubtful.” Miss 
Peecher was exceedingly sage here. 
ing correctly, we say, then, that Hexam’s siste; 
is called Lizzie; not that she is named so. Do 
we not, Mary Anne?” 

** We do, Miss Peecher.” 

‘* And where,” pursued Miss Peecher, com- 
placent in her little transparent fiction of con- 
ducting the examination in a semi-official man- 
ner for Mary Anne’s benefit, not her own, 
‘where does this young woman, who is called 
but not named Lizzie, live? Think, now, be- 
fore answering.” 

**In Church Street, Smith Square, by Mill 
Bank, ma’am.” 

“In Church Street, Smith Square, by Mill 
Bank,” repeated Miss Peecher, as if possessed 
beforehand of the book in which it was written. 
‘**Exactly so. And what occupation does this 
young woman pursue, Mary Anne? Take time.” 

** She has a place of trust at an outfitter’s in 
the City, ma’am.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Peecher, pondering on it; 
but smoothly added, in a confirmatory tone, 
** At an outfitter’s in the City. Ye-es?”’ 

** And Charley—” Mary Ann was proceeding, 
when Miss Peecher stared. 

‘*T mean Hexam, Miss Peecher.” 

“T should think you did, Mary Anne. 
glad to hear you do, And Hexam 

** Says,’’ Mary Anne went on, ‘‘that he is not 
pleased with his sister, and that his sister won't 
be guided by his advice, and persists in being 
guided by somebody else’s; and that—” 

‘*Mr. Headstone coming across the garden!” 
exclaimed Miss Peecher, with a flushed glance 
at the looking-glass. ‘* You have answered very 
well, Mary Anne. You are forming an excel- 
lent habit of arranging your thoughts clearly. 
That will do.” 

The discreet Mary Anne resumed her seat and 
her silence, and stitched, and stitched, and was 
stitching when the schoolmaster’s shadow came 


a Spe ak- 


I am 


5” 
? 





| in before him, announcing that he might be in- 


stantly expected. 

‘**Good-evening, Miss Peecher,” he said, pur- 
suing the shadow, and taking its place. 

‘* Good-evening, Mr. Headstone. Mary Anne, 
a chair.”’ 

‘*Thank you,” said Bradley, seating himself 
in his constrained manner. ‘ This is but a fly- 
ing visit. I have looked in, on my way, to ask 


a kindness of you as a neighbor.” 
**Did you say on your way, Mr. Headstone ?” 
asked Miss Peecher. 
‘*On my way to—where I am going.” 
‘Church Street, Smith Square, by Mill 
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Bank,” repeated Miss Peecher, in her own 
thoughts. 

‘*Charley Hexam has gone to get a book or 
two he wants, and will probably be back befor 
me. As we leave my house empty, I took the 
liberty of telling him I would leave the key here. 
Would you kindly allow me to do so?” 

**Certainly, Mr. Headstone. 
evening walk, Sir?” 

‘* Partly for a walk, and partly for—on busi- 


Going for an 


ness.’ 

“Business in Church Street, Smith Square, 
by Mill Bank,” repeated Miss Peecher to her- 
self, 
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“Waving said which,” pursued Bradley, lax 
ing his door-key on the table, ‘*I must be a 
ready going. There nothing I lo f 
you, Miss Peecher ?” 

‘““Thank you, Mr. Headstone. 
rection?” — 

‘‘TIn the direction of Westminster.” 


18 


can 


In which di 


‘*Mill Bank,” Miss Peecher repeated in her 


own thoughts once again, ‘‘ No, thank yo 
Mr. Headstone; I'll not trouble y 
‘* You couldn't trouble me,” 
master. 
‘Ah!” 
aloud ; 


o” 


returned Miss Peecher, though n 
**but you can trouble me!’ And for a 


said the school- 
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her quiet manner, and her quiet smile, she was 
full of trouble as he went his way. 

She was right touching his destination. He 
held as straight a course for the house of the 
dolls’ dress-maker as the wisdom of his ances- 
tors, exemplified in the construction of the in- 
tervening streets, would let him, and walked 
with a bent head hammering at one fixed idea. 
{t had been an immovable idea since he first set 
eyes upon her. It seemed to him as if all that 
he could suppress in himself he had suppressed, 
as if all that he could restrain in himself he had 
restrained, and the time had come—in a rush, 
n a moment—when the power of self-command 
had departed from him. Love at first sight is 
a trite expression quite sufficiently discussed ; 
enough that in certain smouldering natures like 
this man’s, that passion leaps into a blaze, and 
makes such head as fire does in a rage of wind, 
when other passions, but for its mastery, could 
be held in chains. As a multitude of weak, 
imitative natures are always lying by, ready to | 
go mad upon the next wrong idea that may be 
broached—in these times generally some form 
of tribute to Somebody for something that never 
was done, or, if ever done, that was done by 
Somebody Else—so these less ordinary natures | 
may lie by for years, ready on the touch of an| 
instant to burst into flame. 

The schoolmaster went his way, brooding and | 
brooding, and a sense of being vanquished in a| 
struggle might have been pieced out of his wor- 
ried face. Truly, in his breast there lingered a 
resentful shame to find himself defeated by this | 
passion for Charley Hexam’s sister, though in 
the very self-same moments he was concentrat- 
ing himself upon the object of bringing the pas- 
sion to a successful issue. 

He appeared before the dolls’ dress-maker, 
sitting alone at her work. ‘‘Oho!” thought 
that sharp young personage, ‘‘it’s you, is it? J 
know yourtricks and your manners, my friend !” 

‘*Hexam’s sister,” said Bradley Headstone, 
**is not come home yet ?” 

‘*You are quite a conjuror,” returned Miss 
Wren. 

‘*T will wait, if you please, for I want to speak 
to her.” 

‘**Do you?” returned Miss Wren. “ Sit down. 
I hope it’s mutual,” 

Bradley glanced distrustfully at the shrewd 
face again bending over the work, and said, try- 
ing to conquer doubt and hesitation : 

**T hope you don’t imply that my visit will be 
unacceptable to Hexam’s sister ?”’ 

‘There! Don’t call her that. I can’t bear 
you to call her that,” returned Miss Wren, snap- 
ping her fingers in a volley of impatient snaps, 
**for I don’t like Hexam.” 

*“* Indeed ?” 

“No.” Miss Wren wrinkled her nose, to ex- 
press dislike. ‘‘Selfish. Thinks only of him- 
self. The way with all of you.” 

“‘The way with all of us? Then you don’t 
like me ?”’ 





**So-so,” replied Miss Wren, with a shrug and 


|alaugh. ‘Don’t know much about you.” 


‘*But I was not aware it was the way with 
all of us,” said Bradley, returning to the accu- 
sation, a little injured. ‘‘ Won't you say, some 
of us?” 

‘* Meaning,” returned the little creature, “ ey. 
ery one of you, but you. Hah! Now look this 
lady in the face. This is Mrs. Truth. Th 
Honorable. Full-dressed.” 

Bradley glanced at the doll she held up for 
his observation—which had been lying on its 
face on her bench, while with a needle and 
thread she fastened the dress on at the back— 
and looked from it to her. 

‘**T stand the Honorable Mrs. T. on my bench 
in this corner against the wall, where her blu 
eyes can shine upon you,” pursued Miss Wren, 
doing so, and making two little dabs at him i: 
the air with her needle, as if she pricked him 
with it in his own eyes; ‘‘and I defy you to tell 
me, with Mrs. T. for a witness, what you have 
come here for.” 

‘To see Hexam’s sister.” 

**You don’t say so!’ retorted Miss Wren, 
hitching her chin. ‘‘ But on whose account ?” 

** Her own.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. T.!” exclaimed Miss Wren. “ Y« 
hear him!” 

‘*To reason with her,” pursued Bradley, half 
humoring what was present, and half angry with 
what was not present; ‘‘for her own sake.” 

**Oh, Mrs. T. !” exclaimed the dress-maker. 

‘¢ For her own sake,” repeated Bradley, warm- 
ing, ‘‘and for her brother’s, and as a perfectly 
disinterested person.” 

teally, Mrs. T.,” remarked the dress-mak 
er, ‘since it comes to this, we must positivels 
turn you with your face to the wall.” She had 
hardly done so when Lizzie Hexam arrived, 
and showed some surprise on seeing Bradley 
Headstone there, and Jenny shaking her littk 
fist at him close before her eyes, and the Hon- 
orable Mrs. T. with her face to the wall. 

‘* Here’s a perfectly disinterested person, Liz- 
zie dear,” said the knowing Miss Wren, ‘‘ come 
to talk with you, for your own sake and your 
brother’s. Think of that. I am sure ther 
ought to be no third party present at any thing 
so very kind and so very serious; and so, if 
you'll remove the third party up stairs, my dear, 


the third party will retire.” 


Lizzie took the hand which the dolls’ dress- 
maker held out to her for the purpose of being 
supported away, but only looked at her with an 
inquiring smile, and made no other movement. 

** The third party hobbles awfully, you know, 
when she’s left to herself,” said Miss Wren, 
**her back being so bad, and her legs so queer; 
so she can’t retire gracefully unless you help her, 
Lizzie.” 

‘She can do no better than stay where she 
is,” returned Lizzie, releasing the hand, and 
laying her own lightly on Miss Jenny’s curls. 
And then to Bradley: “ From Chailey, Sir?” 
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In an irresolute way, and stealing a clumsy 
look at her, Bradley rose to place a chair for her, 
and then returned to his own, 

“Strictly speaking,” said he, ‘I come from 
Charley, because I left him only a little while 

g0; but I am not commissioned by Charley. 
I come of my own spontaneous act.” 

With her elbows on her bench, and her chin 
upon her hands, Miss Jenny Wren sat leoking 
at him with a watchful sidelong look. Lizzie, 
in her different way, sat looking at him too. 

“The fact is,” began Bradley, with a mouth 
so dry that he had some difficulty in articulating 
his words: the consciousness of which rendered 
his manner still more ungainly and undecided ; 
“the truth is, that Charley, having no secrets 
from me (to the best of my belief), has confided 
the whole of this matter to me.” 

He came to a stop, and Lizzie asked: ‘‘ What 
matter, Sir?” 

‘“‘T thought,” returned the schoolmaster, steal- 
ing another look at her, and seeming to try in 
for the look dropped as it 
lighted on her eyes, ‘‘ that it might be so super- 


vain to sustain it; 


fluous as to be almost impertinent, to enter upon 
a definition of it. My allusion was to this mat- 


ter of your having put aside your brother's plans 
for you, and given the preference to those of Mr. 
—I believe the name is Mr. Eugene Wrayburn.”’ 
He made this point of not being certain of 
the name, with another uneasy look at her, 
which dropped like the last. 
Nothing being said on the other side he had 


to begin again, and began with new embarrass- 
ment. 

“Your brother’s plans were communicated to 
me when he first had them in his thoughts. In 
point of fact he spoke to me about them when I 
was last here—when we were walking back to- 
gether, and when I—when the impression was 
fresh upon me of having seen his sister.’ 

There might have been no meaning in it, but 
the little dress-maker here removed one of her 
supporting hands from her chin, and musingly 
turned the Honorable Mrs. T. with her face to 
That done she fell into her for- 


the company. 
mer attitude. 
‘“‘T approved of his idea,” said Bradley, with 


his uneasy look wandering to the doll, and un- | 


consciously resting there longer than it had rest- 
ed on Lizzie, ‘‘ both because your brother ought 
naturally to be the originator of any such scheme, 
and because I hoped to be able to promote it. 
I should have had inexpressible pleasure, I 
should have taken inexpressible interest, in pro- 
moting it. Therefore I must acknowledge that 
when your brother was disappointed, I too was 
disappointed. I wish to avoid reservation or 
concealment, and I fully acknowledge that.” 
He appeared to have encouraged himself by 
having got so far. At all events he went on 
with much greater firmness and force of em- 
phasis: though with a curious disposition to set 
his teeth, and with a curious tight-screwing 
movement of his right hand in the clenching 


371 
palm of his left, like the action of one who was 
being physically hurt, and was unwilling to ery 
out. 

‘*T am a man of strong feelings, and I have 
strongly felt this disappointment. 
feel it. I don’t show what I feel: some of us 
are obliged habitually to keep it down. To 
keep it down. But to return to your brother, 
He has taken the 
he has remenstrated (in my presence he remon- 
strated) with Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, if that be 
He did so quite ineffectually. As 
any one not blinded to the real character of Mr. 
—Mr. Eugene Wrayburn—would readily sup- 


I do strongly 


matter so much to heart that 


the name. 


pose. 

He looked at Lizzie again, and held the look. 
And his face turned from burning red to white, 
and from white back to burning red, and so for 
the time to lasting deadly white. 

‘* Finally, I resolved to come here alone and 
appeal to you. 
and entreat you to retract the course you have 
instead of mere 
stranger—a person of most insolent behavior to 


I resolved to come here alone, 


chosen, and confiding in a 


your brother and others—to prefer your brother 
and your brother’s friend.” 

Lizzie Hexam had changed color when those 
changes came over him, and her face now ex- 
pressed some anger, more dislike, and even a 
of fear. But 
steadily. 

‘*T can not doubt, Mr. Headstone, that your 
visit is well meant. 
friend to Charley tha: I have no right to doubt 
it. I have nothing to tell Charley, but that I 
accepted the help to which he so much objects 
before. he made any plans for me; or certainly 
vefore I knew of any. It was considerately and 
delicately offered, and there were reasons that 
had weight with me which should be as dear to 
Charley as to me. I have no more to say to 
Charley on this subject.” 

His lips trembled and stood apart, as he fol- 
lowed this repudiation of himself, and limitation 
of her words to her brother. 

‘¢*T should have told Charley, if he had come 
to me,” she resumed, as though it were an after- 
thought, “‘that Jenny and I find our teacher 
very able and very patient, and that she takes 
great pains with us. So much so, that we have 
said to her we hope in a very little while to be 
able to go on by ourselves. Charley knows 
about teachers, and I should also have told him, 
for his satisfaction, that ours comes from an in- 
stitution where teachers are regularly brought 
up.” 

“ T should like to ask you,” said Bradley Head- 
stone, grinding his words slowly out, as though 
they came from a rusty mill; ‘‘I should like to 
ask you, if I may without offense, whether you 
would have objected—no; rather, I should like 
to say, if I may without offense, that I wish I 
had had the opportunity of coming here with 
your brother and devoting my poor abilities and 
experience to your service.” 


touch she answered him very 


You have been so good a 
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**'Thank you, Mr. Headstone.” 

‘**But I fear,” he pursued, after a pause, fur- 
tively wrenching at the seat of his chair with 
one hand, as if he would have wrenched the 
chair to pieces, and gloomily observing her while 
her eyes were cast down, ‘‘ that my humble serv- 
ices would not have found much favor with you ?” 

She made no reply, and the poor stricken 
wretch sat contending with himself in a heat 
of passion and torment. After a while he took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his forehead and 
hands. 

‘* There is only one thing more I had to say, 
but it is the most important. There is a reason 
against this matter, there is a personal relation 
concerned in this matter, not yet explained to 
you. It might—I don’t say it would—it might 
—induce you to think differently. To proceed 
under the present circumstances is out of the 
question. Will you please come to the under- 
standing that there shall be another interview 
on the subject ?” 

“With Charley, Mr. Headstone ?” 

** With — well,” he answered, breaking off, 
“ves! Say with him too. Will you please 
come to the understanding that there must be 
another interview under more favorable circum- 
stances, before the whole case can be submit- 
ted ?” 

**T don’t,” said Lizzie, shaking her head, 
“understand your meaning, Mr. Headstone.” 

‘*Limit my meaning for the present,” he in- 
terrupted, ‘‘to the whole case being submitted 
to you in another interview.” 


‘© What case, Mr. Headstone? What is want- | 


ing to it?” 


**You—you shall be informed in the other in- | 


terview.” Then he said, as if in a burst of irre- 
pressible despair, ‘‘ I—I leave it all incomplete ! 
There is a spell upon me, I think!” And then 
added, almost as if he asked for pity, ‘‘ Good- 
night!” 

He held out his hand. As she, with mani- 
fest hesitation, not to say reluctance, touched it, 
a strange tremble passed over him, and his face, 
so deadly white, was moved as by a stroke of 
pain. Then he was gone. 

The dolls’ dress-maker sat with her attitude 


unchanged, eying the door by which he had de- | 


parted, until Lizzie pushed her bench aside and 
sat down near her. Then, eying Lizzie as she 
had previously eyed Bradley and the door, Miss 
Wren chopped that very sudden and keen chop 
in which her jaws sometimes indulged, leaned 
back in her chair with folded arms, and thus 
expressed herself : 

*‘Humph! If he—I mean, of course, my 
dear, the party who is coming to court me when 
the time comes—should be that sort of man, he 
may spare himself the trouble. He wouldn’t do 
to be trotted about and made useful. He'd take 
fire and blow up while he was about it.” 


** And so you would be rid of him,” said Liz- | 


zie, humoring her. 
** Not so easily,” returned Miss Wren. 


“ He | 


es 


wouldn’t blow up alone. He’d carry me up wit! 
him. J know his tricks and his manners.” 

‘** Would he want to hurt you, do you mean ?’ 
asked Lizzie. 

**Mightn’t exactly want to do it, my dear.’ 
returned Miss Wren; ‘but a lot of guny owder 
among lighted lucifer-matches in the next room 
might almost as well be here.” 

‘‘He is a very strange man,” said Lizzie 
thoughtfully. 





**T wish he was so very strange a man as t 
be a total stranger,” answered the sharp littl 
thing. 

It being Lizzie’s regular occupation when they 
were alone of an evening to brush out and smoot! 
the long fair hair of the délls’ dress-maker, she 
unfastened a ribbon that kept it back while th 
little creature was at her work, and it fell in a 
beautiful shower over the poor shoulders that 
were much in need of such adorning rain. ‘Not 
now, Lizzie dear,” said Jenny; “let us have 
talk by the fire.” With those words, she in her 
turn loosened her friend’s dark hair, and it 
dropped of its own weight over her bosom, in 
two rich masses. 


Pretending to compare tl 
colors and admire the contrast, Jenny so man 
aged a mere touch or two of her nimble hands, 
as that she herself laying a check on one of the 
dark folds, seemed blinded by her own cluster 
ing curls to all but the fire, while the fine hand- 
some face and brow of Lizzie were revealed with- 
out obstruction in the sober light. 

**Let us have a talk,” said Jenny, ‘about 
Mr. Eugene Wrayburn.” 

Something sparkled down among the fair haii 
| resting on the dark hair; and if it were not : 
star—which it couldn’t be—it was an eye; : 
if it were an eye, it was Jenny Wren’s eye, brig 
and watchful as the bird’s whose name she had 
taken. 

‘Why about Mr. Wrayburn ?” Lizzie asked. 

‘For no better reason than because I’m in 
the humor. I wonder whether he’s rich !” 

** No, not rich.” 

“ Poor ?” 

**T think so, for a gentleman.” 

“Ah! Tobe sure! 
| Not of our sort; is he?” 

A shake of the head, a thoughtful shake of 

the head, and the answer, sofily spoken, ‘Oh 
no, oh no!” 

The dolls’ dress-maker had an arm round her 
friend’s waist. Adjusting the arm, she slyly 
took the opportunity of blowing at her own hai 
where it fell over her face; then the eye down 
there, under lighter shadows sparkled more 
brightly and appeared more watchful. 

‘When He turns up, he sha’n’t be a gentle- 
man; I'll very soon send him packing, if he is. 
However, he’s not Mr. Wrayburn; I haven't 
captivated him. I wonder whether any body 
has, Lizzie !” 

“It is very likely.” 

‘*Ts it very likely? I wonder who!” 

“Ts it not very likely that some lady has 








Yes, he’s a gentleman. 
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en taken by him, and that he may love her 
learly ?” 

" Perhaps. I don’t know. What would you 
think of him, Lizzie, if you were a lady ?” 

‘‘T a lady!” she repeated, laughing. ‘‘Such 
a fancy !” 

“Yes. 
stance.” 

“Ta lady! I, a poor girl who used to row 
poor father on the river. I, who had rowed 
poor father out and home on the very night 
when I saw him for the first time. 
made so timid by his looking at me, that I got 
up and went out!” 

(** He did look at you, even that night, though 
you were not a lady!” thought Miss Wren.) 
"Ta lady!” Lizzie went on in a low voice, 
with her eyes upon the fire. ‘I, with poor fa- 
ther’s grave not even cleared of undeserved stain 
and shame, and he trying to clear it forme! I 
a lady ia 

**Only as a fancy, and for instance,” 
Miss Wren. 

‘“*Too much, Jenny dear, too much! 
fancy is not able to get that far.” As the low 
fire gleamed upon her, it showed her smiling 
mournfully and abstractedly. 

**But I am in the humor, and I must be hu- 
mored, Lizzie, because after all I am a poor 


But say: just as a fancy, and for in- 


I, who was 


urged 


My 


little thing, and have had a hard day with my | 


bad child. Look in the fire, as I like to hear 
you tell how you used to do when you lived in 
hat dreary old house that had once been a 
wind-mill. Look in the—what was its name 


when you told fortunes with your brother that | 


I don’t like?” 

‘*The hollow down by the flare ?” 

‘‘Ah! That’s the name! You can find a 
lady there, J know.” 

‘*More easily than I can make one of such 
material as myself, Jenny.” 

The sparkling eye looked steadfastly up, as the 
musing face looked thoughtfuily down. ‘‘ Well?” 
said the dolls’ dress-maker, ‘‘ We have found our 
lady ?” 

Lizzie nodded, and asked, “ Shall she be 
rich ?” 

‘*She had better be, as he’s poor.” 

**She is very rich. Shall she be handsome ?” 

‘*Even you can be that, Lizzie, so she ought 
to be.” 

‘* She is very handsome.” 

‘* What does she say about him?” asked Miss 


Jenny, ina low voice: watchful, through an in- | 


tervening silence, of the face looking down at the 
fire. 

‘She is glad, glad, to be rich, that he may 
have the money. She is glad, glad, to be beau- 
tiful, that he may be proud of her. 
heart—” 

‘*Eh? Her poor heart?” said Miss Wren. 

‘*Her heart—is given him, with all its love 
and truth. She would joyfully die with him, 
or, better than that, die for him. She knows 
he has failings, but she thinks they have grown 


Her poor | 





up through his being like one cast away, for the 
want of something to trust in, and care for, and 
think well of. And she says, that lady rich 
and beautiful that I can never come near, ‘Only 
put me in that empty place, only try how little 
I mind myself, only prove what a world of things 
I will do and bear for you, and I hope that you 
might even come to be much better than you 
are, through me who am so much worse, and 


| hardly worth the thinking of beside you.’” 


As the face looking at the fire had become 
exalted and forgetful in the rapture of thes 


| words, the little creature, openly clearing away 


her fair hair with her disengaged hand, had 
gazed at it with earnest attention and something 
like alarm. Now that the speaker ceased, the 
little creature laid down her head again, and 
moaned, **O me, O me, O me!” 

“In pain, dear Jenny?” asked Lizzy, 
awakened. 

‘Yes, but not the old pain. Lay me down, 
lay me down. Don’t go out of my sight to 
night. Lock the door and keep close to me. 
Then turning away her face, she said in a whis- 
per to herself, ‘* My Lizzie, my poor Lizzie! 
O my blessed children, come back in the long 
bright slanting rows, and come for her, not me 
She wants help more than I, my blessed chil- 
dren!” 

She had stretched her hands up with that 
higher and better look, and turned 
again, and folded them round Lizzie’s neck, 
| and rocked herself on Lizzie’s breast. 


as il 


now she 


CHAPTER XII. 
MORE BIRDS OF PREY. 

Rocte Rimernoop dwelt deep and dark in 
| Limehouse Hole, among the riggers, and the 
| mast, oar, and block makers, and the boat-build- 
| ers, and the sail-lofts, as in a kind of ship’s hold 
stored full of waterside characters, some no bet- 
ter than himself, some very much better, and 
none much worse. The Hole, albeit in a gen 
} eral way not over-nice in its choice of company, 
was rather shy in reference to the honor of cul 
tivating the Rogue’s acquaintance; more fre- 
quently giving him the cold shoulder than the 
} warm hand, and seldom or never drinking with 
| him unless at his own expense. A part of the 
Hole, indeed, contained so much public spirit 
and private virtue that not even this strong lev- 
erage could move it to good fellowship with 
But there may have been the 
drawback on this magnanimous morality, that 
its exponents held a true witness before Justi 
to be the next unneighborly and accursed char- 
acter to a false one. 

Had it not been for the daughter whom he 
often Mr. Riderhood might have 
found the Hole a mere grave as to any means 
it would vield him of getting a living. But Miss 
Pleasant Riderhood had some little position and 


| 
| 


tainted accuser. 


mentioned, 
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connection in Limehouse Hole. Upon the small- 


est of small scales, she was an unlicensed pawn- | 


broker, keeping what was popularly called a 


Leaving Shop, by lending insignificant sums on | 


insignificant articles of property deposited with 
her as security. In her four-and-twentieth year 
of life, Pleasant was already in her fifth year 
of this way of trade. Her deceased mother 
had established the business, 
rent’s demise she had appropriated a secret cap- 
ital of fifteen shillings to establishing herself in 
it; the existence of such capital in a pillow be- 
ing the last intelligible confidential communica- 


tion made to her by the departed, before suc- | 


cumbing to dropsical conditions of snuff and gin, 
incompatible equally with coherence and exist- 
ence. 

Why christened Pleasant, the late Mrs. Rid- 
erhood might possibly have been at some time 
able to explain, and possibly not. Her daugh- 
ter had no information on that point. 
ant she found herself, and she couldn’t help it. 
She had not been consulted on the question, 


any more than on the question of her coming | 


into these terrestrial parts, to want a name. 
Similarly, she found herself possessed of what 
is colloquially termed a swivel eye (derived from 


her father), which she might perhaps have de- | 


clined if her sentiments on the subject had been 
taken. 
looking, though anxious, meagre, of a muddy 
complexion, and looking as old again as she re- 
ally was, 


As some dogs have it in the blood, or are | 


trained, to worry certain creatures to a certain 
point, so—not to make the comparison disre- 
spectfully — Pleasant Riderhood had it in the 


blood, or had been trained, to regard seamen, | 
Show her a} 


within certain limits, as her prey. 
man in a blue jacket, and, figuratively speaking, 
she pinned him instantly. Yet, all things con- 
sidered, she was not of an evil mind or an un- 
kindly disposition. For, observe how many things 
were to be considered according to her own un- 
fortunate experience. Show Pleasant Riderhood 
a Wedding in the street, and she only saw two 
people taking out a regular license to quarrel 
and fight. 
saw a little heathen personage having a quite 
superfluous name bestowed upon it, inasmuch 
as it would be commonly addressed by some 
abusive epithet: which little personage was not 
in the least wanted by any body, and would be 
shoved and banged out of every body’s way, un- 
til it should grow big enough to shove and bang. | 
Show her a Funeral, and she saw an unremun- 
erative ceremony in the nature of a black mas- 
querade, conferring a temporary gentility on the 
performers, at an immense expense, and repre- 
senting the only formal party ever given by the 
deceased. Show her a live father, and she saw 
but a duplicate of her own father, who from her 
infancy had been taken with fits and starts of 
discharging his duty to her, which duty was al- 
ways incorporated in the form of a fist or a} 
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and on that pa-| 


Pleas- | 


“ e e.° e | 
She was not otherwise positively ill-| 


Show her a Christening, and she} 





| leathern strap, and being discharged hurt her. 
All things considered, therefore, Pleasant Rid- 
erhood was not so very, very bad. There was 
even a touch of romance in her—of such ro- 
mance as could creep into Limehouse Hole— 
and maybe sometimes of a summer evening. 
when she stood with folded arms at her shop- 
door, looking from the reeking street to the sky 
where the sun was setting, she may have had 
some vaporous visions of far-off islands in th 
southern seas or elsewhere (not being geograph- 
ically particular), where it would be good to 
roam with a congenial partner among groves of 
bread-fruit, waiting for ships to be wafted from 
the hollow ports of civilization. For, sailors to 
be got the better of, were essential to Miss Pleas- 
ant’s Eden. 

Not on a summer evening did she come to her 
little shop-door, when a certain man standing 
over against the house on the opposite side of the 
| street took notice of her. That was on a cold 
shrewd windy evening, after dark., Pleasant 
Riderhood shared, with most of the lady inhab- 
itants of the Hole, the peculiarity that her hair 
was a ragged knot, constantly coming down be- 
hind, and that she never could enter upon any 
| undertaking without first twisting it into place. 
At that particular moment, being newly come to 
the threshold to take a look out of doors, she 
was winding herself up with both hands after 
| this fashion. And so prevalent was the fashion, 
| that on the occasion of a fight or other disturb- 
| ance in the Hole, the ladies would be seen flock- 
ing from all quarters universally twisting their 
back-hair as they came along, and many of tiiem, 
in the hurry of the moment, carrying their back- 
| combs in their mouths. 

It was a wretched little shop, with a roof that 
any man standing in it could touch with his 
| hand; little better than a cellar or cave, down 
| three steps. Yet in its ill-lighted window, among 
+a flaring handkerchief or two, an old peacoat or 
so, a few valueless watches and compasses, a jar 
of tobacco and two crossed pipes, a bottle of wal- 
nut ketchup, and some horrible sweets—these 
creature discomforts serving as a blind to the 
main business of the Leaving Shop—was dis- 
played the inscription Seaman’s Boarpinc- 
| House. 

Taking notice of Pleasant Riderhood at the 
door, the man crossed so quickly that she was 
still winding herself up, when he stood close be- 
fore her. 

‘*Ts your father at home?” said he. 

‘*T think he is,” returned Pleasant, dropping 
her arms; ‘come in.” 

It was a tentative reply, the man having a 
sea-faring appearance. Her father was not at 
home, and Pleasant knew it. ‘‘ Take a seat by 
the fire,” was her hospitable words, when she 
had got him in; ‘‘men of your calling are al- 
ways welcome here.” 

‘¢Thankee,” said the man. 

His manner was the manner of a sailor, and 
his hands were the hands of a sailor, except that 
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they were smooth. Pleasant had an eye for 
sailors, and she noticed the unused color and 
texture of the hands, sunburnt though they were, 
as sharply as she noticed their unmistakable 
] 
with his left arm carelessly thrown across his 
left leg a little above the knee, and the right 


arm as carelessly thrown over the elbow of the 


yoseness and suppleness, as he sat himself down 


len chair, with the hand curved, half open 


woode 
go a rope. 


and half shut, as if it had just let g 
‘‘ Might you be looking for a Boarding-House ?” 
Pleasant inquired, taking her observant stand on 
one side of the fire. 
‘«T don’t rightly know my plans yet,” returned 


> man. 
‘You ain’t looking for a Leaving Shop ?’ 
‘“*No,” said the man. 

‘““No,” assented Pleasant, ‘‘y 
much of an ontfit on you for that. 


‘“vou’ve 


I 


got too 


if you 


> 
rut 


should want either, this is both.” 
said the man, glancing round the 


” 


“6 Ay, ay 1” 
place. ‘I know. 
— “Did you Leave any thing when you were 
asked Pleasant, with a view to 


I’ve been here before. 
here before ?” 
principal and interest. 

‘*No.” The man shook his head. 

‘“‘T am pretty sure you never boarded here ?” 

“No.” The man again shook his head. 

‘* What did you do here when you were here 
before ?” asked Pleasant. ‘‘For I don’t re- 
member you.” 

“Tt’s not at all likely you should. I only 
stood at the door, one night—on the lower step 
there—while a ship-mate of mine looked in to 
speak tao your father. I remember the place 
Looking very curiously round it. 


” 


well.” 

‘Might that have been long ago? 

** Ay, a goodish bit ago. When I came off 
my last voyage.” 

‘Then you have not been to sea lately ?’ 

“No. Been in the sick bay since then, and 
been employed ashore.” 

“Then, to be sure, that 
hands.” 

The man with a keen look, a quick smile, and 
a change of manner, caught her up. ‘*‘ You’re 
Yes. ‘That accounts for my 


accounts for your 


a good observer. 
hands.” 

Pleasant was somewhat disquieted by his look, 
and returned it suspiciously. Not only was his 
change of manner, though very sudden, quite 
collected, but his former manner, which he re- 
sumed, had a certain suppressed confidence and 
sense of power in it that were half threatening. 

“Will your father be long?” he inquired. 

“I don’t know. I can’t say.” 

** As you supposed he was at home, it would 
seem that he has just gone out? How’s that?’ 

**T supposed he had come home,” Pleasant 


explained. 

“Oh! You supposed he had come home? 
Then he has been some time out? How’s that?” 

‘“T don’t want to deceive you. Father’s on 
the river in his boat.” 

* At the old work ?” asked the man. 


**T don’t know what you mean,” sv id Pleas- 
ant, shrinking a step back. ‘‘ What on eartl 
d’ye want?” 

‘I don’t want to hurt your father. I don't 
want to say I might, if [chose. I want to } 
to him. Not much in that, is there? ( 
shall be no secrets from you; you shall be by 
And plainly, Miss Riderhood, there’s noth tu 
be got f me, of n [I am not 
good for the Leaving Shop, I am not good for 
the Boarding-House, I am not good for any thing 

rth « 


spear 


Cher 


ing 


out <¢ or made 1¢. 


in your way to the extent of sixpenn’ 
pence. Put the idea aside, and we sl 
together.” 

** But you’re a sea-faring man ?” 
ant, as if that were a sufficient reason f 
ing good for something in her way. 


‘Yes and no. I 
But I am not for you. 


may b 


been, and | ty 
u tak 


Won't y 


have 
again. 
my word for it ?” 

The conversation had arrived 
justify Miss Pleasant’s hair in tt 
It tumbled down accordingly, and s 
up, looking from under her bent forel 
In taking stock of his familiar] 
rough-weather nautical clothes, piece by 
she took stock of a formidable knife in a 
at his waist ready to his hand, and of a whistk 


at a crisis t 
imbling 
} 


l 
ue 


down 
twisted it 
id at the 
man. worn 
piece, 
heatl 


1 
hanging round his neck, and of a short jagged 
knotted club with a loaded head that peeped out 
of a pocket of his loose outer jacket or fro¢ Hi 
sat quietly looking at her; but, with these ay 
pendages partially reve 
a quantity of bristling oakum-colored hea 
whisker, he had a formidable appearanc 
**Won’t you take my word for it?” 
again. 
Pleasant 
He rejoin d 
he got 
front of the 
ally, as she 


k. 


,and with 


l 


aling themselv 
and 
he asked 
a short dumb nod 
ther short dumb nod. Then 
1 folded, 

oking down into it occasion- 


l, leaning 


answered with 
with an 
up and stood with his arms it 
fire, k 
stood with her arms fold 
side of the 


“To while away the 


chimney-piece. 
till 


comes,” he said—*‘ pray is there mu 


against the 
father 
h robbing 


time yi 
and murdering of seamen about the water-side 
now fr 

** No,” said Pleasant. 

“* Any ?” 

“ Complaints of that sort are sometimes made, 
about Ratcliffe and Wapping, and up that way 
But who knows how many are true ?” 

**To be sure. And it don’t seem necessary.” 

‘““That’s what I ; observed Pleasant. 
‘* Where's the reason for it? Bless the sailors, 
it ain’t as if they ever could keep what they 
have without it.” 

**You’re right. 
got out of them, without violence,” 

**Of course it may,” said Pleasant; ‘and 
then they ship again, and get more.. And the 
best thing for ’em, too, to ship again as soon as 
ever they can be brought to it. They’re never 
so well off as when they’re afloat.” 

**T'll tell you why I ash 


K, 


say,” 
, 


U 


Their money may be soon 
said the man. 


” pursued the visitor, 
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looking up from the fire. ‘‘I was once beset 
that way myself, and left for dead.” 

‘*No?” said Pleasant. ‘* Where did it hap- 
pen ?” 

“Tt happened,” returned the man, with a 
ruminative air, as he drew his right hand across 
his chin, and dipped the other in the pocket of 
his rough outer coat, ‘‘ it happened somewhere 
about here as I reckon. I don’t think it can 
have been a mile from here.” 

‘* Were you drunk ?” asked Pleasant. 

“T was muddled, but not with fair drinking. 
I had not been drinking, you understand. A 
mouthful did it.” 

Pleasant with a grave look shook her head; 
importing that she understood the process, but 
decidedly disapproved, 

‘*Fair trade is one thing,” said she, ‘‘ but 
that’s another. No one has a right to carry on 
with Jack in that way.” 

““The sentiment does you credit,” returned 
the man, with a grim smile; and added, in a 
mutter, ‘‘the more so, as I believe it’s not your 
father’s.—Yes, I had a bad time of it, that time. 
I lost every thing, and had a sharp struggle for 
my life, weak as I was.” 





**Did you get the parties punishec asked 
Pleasant. 


‘*A tremendous punishment followed,” said 


the man, more sericusly ; ‘‘ but it was not of my | 


bringing about.” 

**Of whose, then ?” asked Pleasant. 

The man pointed upward with his forefinger, 
and, slowly recovering that hand, settled his chin 


in it again as he looked at the fire. Bringing 


her inherited eye to bear upon him, Pleasant | 


Riderhood felt more and more uncomfortable, 
his manner was so mysterious, so stern, so self- 
possessed. 

said the damsel, ‘‘I am glad 
Fair trade 
with sea-faring men gets a bad name throug! 
deeds of violence. I am as much against deeds 
of violence being done to sea-faring men, as sea- 
faring men can be themselves. I am of the 
same opinion as my mother was, when she was 
living. Fair trade, my mother used to say, but 
no robbery and no blows.” In the way of trade 
Miss Pleasant would have taken—and indeed 
did take when she could-——as much as thirty 
shillings a week for board that would be dear at 
five, and likewise conducted the Leaving busi- 
ness upon correspondingly equitable principles ; 
yet she had that tenderness of conscience and 
those feelings of humanity, that the moment her 
ideas of trade were overstepped, she became the 
seaman’s champion, even against her father whom 
she seldom otherwise resisted. 

But she was here interrupted by her father’s 
voice exclaiming angrily, ‘*‘ Now, Poll Parrot!” 
and by her father’s hat being heavily flung from 
his hand and striking her face. Accustomed to 
such oceasional manifestations of his sense of 
parental duty, Pleasant merely wiped her face 
on her hair (which of course had tumbled down) 


** Any ways,” 
punishment followed, and I say so. 


| before she twisted it up. This was another con 
mon procedure on the part of the ladies of ¢} 
Hole, when heated by verbal or fistic alterca- 


i- 


tion. : 
| Blest if I believe such a Poll Parrot as you 
was ever learned to speak !” growled Mr. Rider- 


hood, stooping to pick up his hat, and making 
a feint at her with his head and right elbow; for 
he took the delicate subject of robbing seamen 
in extraordinary dudgeon, and was out of hu 
**What are you Poll Parroting 

Ain’t you got nothing to do but fold 
your arms and stand a Poll Parroting all night ?” 

** Let her alone,” urged the man. 
only speaking to me.” 

‘** Let her alone too!” retorted Mr. Riderhood. 
eying him all over. ‘Do you know she’s my 
| daughter ?” , 

“Yes.” 

** And don’t you know that I won't have no 
Poll Parroting on the part of my daughter? 
| No, nor yet that I won't take no Poll Parroting 
from no man? 
may you want ?” 

** How can I tell you until you are silent ? 
| returned the other, fiercely. 
} - Well,” said Mr. Riderhood, quailing a littl 5 
peeg am willing to be silent for the purpose of 
| hearing. But don’t Poll Parrot me.” 
**Are you thirsty, you?” the man asked, in 
his 


mor too. 


now? 


** She was 


And who may you be, and what 


| 





the same fierce, short way, after returning 
look. 

| **Why nat’rally,” said Mr. Riderhood, “ain't 
I always thirsty!” (Indignant at the absurdity 
of the question.) 

** What will you drink ?” demanded the man 
| ‘*Sherry wine,” returned Mr. Riderhood, 
| the same sharp tone, ‘‘if you’re capable of it.” 
The man put his hand in his pocket, took out 
half a sovereign, and begged the favor of Miss 
Pleasant that she would fetch a bottle. ‘‘ Wit! 
the cork undrawn,” he added, emphatically, 
looking at her father. 

*“T’ll take my Alfred David,” muttered Mr 
Riderhood, slowly relaxing into a dark smile 
‘that you know a move. Do J know you 
N-n-no, I don’t know you.’ 

The man replied, “‘ No, you don’t know me.’ 
And so they stood looking at one another surli 
ly enough, until Pleasant came back. 

‘“¢There’s small glasses on the shelf,” sai 
Riderhood to his daughter. ‘ Give me the on 
without a foot. I gets my living by the sweat 
of my brow, and it’s good enough for me.” This 
had a modest self-denying appearance; but it 
soon turned out that as, by reason of the impos- 
sibility of standing the glass upright while there 
was any thing in it, it required to be emptied as 
soon as filled, Mr. Riderhood managed to drink 
in the proportion of three to one. 

With his Fortunatus’s goblet ready in his hand, 
Mr. Riderhood sat down on one side of the tab] 
before the fire, and the strange man on the oth- 
er: Pleasant occupying a stool between the lat- 
ter and the fireside. The back-ground, com- . 


’ 
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nosed of handkerchiefs, coats, shirts, hats, and 
other old articles **‘ On Leaving,’ 
dim resemblance to human listeners ; especially 


had a general 


where a shiny black sou’ wester suit and hat hung, 
looking very like a clumsy mariner with his back 
to the company, who was so curious to overhear, 
that he paused for the purpose with his coat half 
pulled on, and his shoulders up to his ears in 
the uncompleted action. 

The visitor first held the bottle against the 
light of the candle, and next examined the top 
of the cork. Satisfied that it had not been tam- 
pered with, he slowly took from his breast-pocket 
a rusty clasp-knife, and, with a cork-screw in 
' That done, he 
looked at the cork, unscrewed it from the cork- 


the handle, opened the wine. 


screw, laid each separately on the table, and, 
with the end of the sailor's knot of his necker- 
hief, dusted the inside of the neck of the bottle. 
All this with great deliberation. 

At first 
glass extended at arm’s-length for filling, while 
the very deliberate stranger seemed absorbed in 
lis preparations. Sut gradually his arm re- 
verted home to him, and his glass was lowered 


Riderhood had sat with his footless 


and lowered until he rested it upside down upon 
By the same degrees his attention 
became concentrated on the knife. And now, 
as the man held out the bottle to fill all round, 
Riderhood stood up, leaned over the table to 
look closer at the knife, and stared from it to 
him. 

‘*What’s the matter ?”’ asked the man. 

‘* Why, I know that knife!” said Riderhood. 

‘Yes, I dare say you do.” 

He motioned to him to hold up his glass, and 
Riderhood emptied it to the last drop 
and began again. 

‘“*That there knife—” 

** Stop,” said the man, composedly. 
going to drink to your daughter. 
Miss Riderhood.” 

“That knife was the knife of a seaman named 
George Radfoot.” 

“It was.” 

‘* That seaman was well beknown to me.” 

** He was.” 

‘* What's come to him ?” 

‘*Death has come to him. Death came to 
him in an ugly shape. He looked,” said the 
man, ‘‘ very horrible after it.” 

** Arter what ?” said Riderhood, with a frown- 
ing stare. 

“ After he was killed.”’ 

“Killed? Who killed him ?” 

Only answering with a shrug, the man filled 
the footless glass, and Riderwood emptied it: 
looking amazedly from his daughter to his yvis- 
itor. 

‘* You don’t mean to tell a honest man—” he 
was recommencing with his empty glass in his 
hand, when his eye became fascinated by the 
stranger’s outer coat. He leaned across the table 
to see it nearer, touched the sleeve, turned the 
cuff to look at the sleeve-lining (the man, in his 


the table. 


filled it. 


“T was 
Your health, 


AL FRIEND. 


perfect composure, offering not the 
tion), “It’s my b 


here coat was George Radfoot’s too !” 


and exclaimed, 


**You areright. He wore it the last time vou 
ever saw him, and the last time you ever w ill see 
him—in this world.” 

‘**It’s my belief you mean to tell me to m 
face you killed him!” exclaimed Riderho 
but, nevertheless, allowing his glass to be fill 
again. 

The man only answered with another shrug 


and showed no symptom of confusion. 
‘* Wish I may die if I know what to be up t 
with this chap!” said Riderhood, after staring : 


him, and tossing his last glassful down his thr 
‘Let’s know what to make of you. 


” 


Say some- 
thing plain, 
‘I will,” returned the other, leaning forward 
across the table, and speaking in a low, impress- 
ive voice. ‘* What a liar you are!” 
and made as thougl 
The 
man not wincing, and merely shaking his fore- 
finger half knowingly, half menacingly, the piece 


The honest witness rose, 
he would fling his glass in the man’s face. 


of honesty thought better of it and sat down 
again, putting the glass down too. 

** And when you went to that lawyer yonder 
in the Temple with that invented story,” said the 
stranger, in an exasperatingly comfortable sort 
of confidence, ‘‘ you might have had your strong 
suspicions of a friend of your own, you know. 
I think you had, you know.” 

Of what friend ?” 

‘“*Tell me again whose knife was this?” 
manded the man. 


‘** Me my suspicions ? 


‘Tt was possessed by, and was the property of 
—him as I have made mention on,” said Rider 
hood, stupidly evading the actual mention of the 
name. 

‘* Tell me again whose coat was this?” 

‘*That there article of clothing likeways be- 
longed to, and was wore by—him as I have made 
mention on,” was again the dull Old Bailey 
evasion. 

**T suspect that you gave him the credit of the 

deed, and of keeping cleverly out of the way. 
3ut there was small cleverness in Ais keeping 
out of the way. The cleverness have 
been, to have got back for one single instant to 
the light of the sun.” 

“Things is come to a pretty pass,” growled 
Mr. 


stand at bay, ‘‘ when bullyers as is wearing dead 


would 


Riderhood, rising to his feet, goaded t 


men’s clothes, and bullyers as is armed with 
dead men’s knives, is to come into the houses 
of honest live men, getting their livings by the 
sweats of therr brows, and is to make these her 
sort of charges with no rhyme and no reason, 
neither the one nor yet the other! Why should 
I have had my suspicions of him ?” 
‘*Because you knew him,” replied’ the man 

‘* because you had been one with him, and knew 
his real character under a fair outside; becaus« 
on the night which you had afterward reason to 
believe to be the very night of the murder, he 
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came in here, within an hour of his having left 
his ship in the docks, and asked you in what 
lodgings he could find room. Was there no 
stranger with him ?” 

**T’ll take my world-without-end everlasting 
Alfred David that you warn’t with him,” an- 
swered Riderhood. ‘‘ You talk big, you do, but 
things look pretty black against yourself, to my 
thinking. You charge again’ me that George 
Radfoot got lost sight of, and was no more 
thought of. What’s thag for a sailor? Why 
there’s fifty such, out of sfght and out of mind, 
ten times as long as him—through entering in 
different names, re-shipping when the out’ard 
voyage is made, and what not—a turning up to 
light every day about here, and no matter made 
of it. Ask my daughter. You could goon Poll 
Parroting enough with her, when [ warn’t come 
in: Poll Parrot a little with her on this pint. 
You and your suspicions of my suspicions of 
him! What are my suspicions of you? You 
tell me George Radfoot got killed. I ask you 
who done it and how you knowsit. You carry 
his knife and you wear his coat. I ask you how 
you come by ’em? Hand over that there bot- 
tle!” Here Mr. Riderhood appeared to labor 
under a virtuous delusion that it was his own 
property. ‘* And you,” he added, turning to his 
daughter, as he filled the footless glass, ‘‘if it 
warn’t wasting good sherry wine on you, I'd 
chuck this at you, for Poll Parroting with this 
man. It’s along of Poll Parroting that such 
like as him gets their suspicions, whereas I gets 


mine by argueyment, and being nat’rally a hon- | 


est man, and sweating away at the brow as a 
honest man ought.” Here he filled the footless 
goblet again, and stood chewing one half‘ of its 
contents and looking down into the other as he 
slowly rolled the wine about in the glass; while 
Pleasant, whose sympathetic hair had come 
down on her being apostrophized, rearranged it, 
much in the style of the tail of a horse when 
proceeding to market to be sold. 

“Well? Have you finished?” asked the 
strange man. 

**No,” said Riderhood, ‘‘I ain’t. Far from 
it. Now then! I want to know how George 
Radfoot come by his death, and how you come 
by his kit ?” 

‘*Tf you ever do know, you won’t know now.” 

** And next I want to know,” proceeded Rid- 
erhood, “whether you mean to charge that 
what-you-may-call-it-murder—” 

‘*Harmon murder, father,” suggested Pleas- 
ant. 

“No Poll Parroting!” he vociferated, in re- 
turn. ‘‘Keep your mouth shut !—I want to 
know, you Sir, whether you charge that there 
crime on George Radfoot ?”’ 

** If you ever do know, you won’t know now.” 

“Perhaps you done it yourself?” said Rider- 
hood, with a threatening action. 

**T alone know,” returned the man, sternly 
shaking his head, ‘‘the mysteries of that crime. 
I alone know that your trumped-up story can 


| 


not possibly be true. I alone know that it must 
be altogether false, and that you must know it 
to be altogether false. I come here to-night to 
tell you so much of what I know, and no more.” 

Mr. Riderhood, with his crooked eye upon his 
visitor, meditated for some moments, and then 
refilled his glass, and tipped the contents down 
his threat in three tips. 

‘*Shut the shop-door!” he then said to his 
daughter, putting the glass suddenly down. 
**And turn the key and stand by it! If you 
know all this, you Sir,” getting, as he spoke, 
between the visitor and the door, ‘*why han’t 
you gone to Lawyer Lightwood ?” 

“That, also, is alone known to myself,” was 
the cool answer. 

** Don’t you know that, if you didn’t do th 
deed, what you say you could tell is worth from 
five to ten thousand pound ?” asked Riderhood. 

‘¢T know it very well, and when I claim th 
money you shall share it.” 

The honest man paused, and drew a little 
nearer to the visitor, and a little further from 
the door. 

‘*T know it,” repeated the man, quietly, ‘as 
well as I know that you and George Radfoot 
were one together in more than one dark busi- 
ness; and as well as I know that you, Roger 
Riderhood, conspired against an innocent man 
for blood-money ; and as well as I know that I 
can—and that I swear I will!—give you up on 
both scores, and be proof against you in my own 
person, if you defy me!” 

‘* Father!” cried Pleasant, from the door. 
**Don’t defy him! Give way to him! Don't 
get into more trouble, father !” 

** Will you leave off a Poll Parroting, I ask 
you ?” cried Mr. Riderhood, half beside himself 
between the two. Then, propitiatingly and 
crawlingly: ‘*You Sir! You han’t said what 
you want of me. Is it fair, is it worthy of your- 
self, to talk of my defying you afore ever you 
say what you want of me?’ 

‘¢T don’t want much,’ said the man. ‘‘ This 
accusation of yours must not be left half made 
and half unmade. What was done for the blood- 
money must be thoroughly undone.” 

‘* Well; but Shipmate—” 

‘‘Don’t call me Shipmate,” said the man. 

“Captain, then,” urged Mr. Riderhood ; 
“there! You won’t object to Captain. It’s 





an honorable title, and you fully look it. Cap- 





tain! Ain't the man dead? 
fair. Ain’t Gaffer dead ?” 

‘¢ Well,” returned the other, with impatience, 
“ves, he is dead. What then id 

‘*Can words hurt a dead man, Captain? I 
only ask you fair.” 
* «They can hurt the memory of a dead man, 
and they can hurt his living children. How 
many children had this man ?” 

“Meaning Gaffer, Captain ?” 

‘Of whom else are we speaking?” returned 
the other. with a movement of his foot, as if 
Rogue Riderhood were beginning to sneak be- 


Now I ask you 


OUR MUTUAL 


fore him in the body as well as the spirit, and he 
spurned him off. “T have heard of a daughter, 
and ason. I ask for information; I ask your 
daughter; I prefer to speak to her. What chil- 
dren did Hexam leave ?” 

Pleasant, looking to her father for permission 
to reply, that honest man exclaimed with great 
bitterness : 

‘‘Why the devil don’t you answer the Cap- 
tain? You can Poll Parrot enough when you 
ain’t wanted to Poll Parrot, you perwerse jade !” 

Thus encouraged, 
there were only Lizzie, 
tion, and the youth. 
added. 


the daughter in ques- 


she 


to them,” said the visitor, 
tion rendered so uneasy that he rose, and paced 
to and fro, muttering, ‘‘ Dreadful! Unfore- 
seen? How could it be foreseen!” Then he 
stopped, and asked aloud: ‘* Where do they live ?” 

Pleasant further explained that only the daugh- 
ter had resided with the father at the time of his 
accidental death, and that she had immediately 
afterward quitted the neighborhood. 

‘I know that,” said the man, “for I have 
been to the place they dwelt in, at the time of 
the inquest. Could you quietly find out for me 
where she lives now ?” 

Pleasant had no doubt 
Within what time, did she think? Within a 
day. The visitor said that was well, and he 
would return for the information, relying on its 
being obtained. To this dialogue Riderhood 
had attended in silence, and he now obsequious- 
ly bespake the Captain. 

‘‘Captain! Mentioning them unfort’net words 
of mine respecting Gaffer, it is contrairily to be 


she could do that. 


Pleasant explained that | 
Both very respectable, | 


‘It is dreadful that any stigma should attach 
whom the considera- | 


| 
| 


| trembling at her lips; ‘‘don’t! 


bore in mind that Gaffer always were a precious 


rascal, and that his line were a thieving line. 
Likeways when I went to them two Governors, 
Lawyer Lightwood and the t’other Governor, 
with my information, 
over-eager for the cause of justice, or (to put it 
another way) a little over-stimilated by them feel- 
ings which rouses a man up, when a pot of mon- 
ey is going about, to get his hand into that pot 
of money for his family’s sake. Besides which, 
I think the wine of them two Governors was—I 
will not say a hocussed wine, but fur from a 
wine as was elthy for the mind. And there’s 
another thing to be remembered, Captain. 
I stick to them words when Gaffer was no more, 
and did I say bold to them two Governors, 
‘Governors both, 
wot was took down I hold to?’ No. Is 

tain !—‘I may have been mistook, I’ve been a 
thinking of it, it mayn’t have been took down 


correct on this and that, and I won’t swear to | 


I may have been a little | 


Did | 


|chargeable with what had passed. 


. . . . | 
wot I informed I still inform ; 
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your own, Captain, if I understand your words— 
but I’d sooner do it than be . 
if that’s conspiracy, call me conspirator.” 

** You shall sign,” said the visitor, taking very 
little heed of this oration, ‘‘a statement that it 
was all utterly false, and the poor girl shall have 
it. I will bring it with me for your 
when I come again.” 

‘“*When might you be expected, 
inquired Riderhood, again dubiously 
tween him and the door. 

_ Quite soon enough for you. 
appoint you; don’t be 

‘**Might you be inclined to leave any name, 

Yaptain ?” 

‘*No, not at all. I have no such intention.” 

** Shall’ is summ’at of a hard word, C 
urged Riderhood, still feebly dodging 
iim and the door, as he advanced. ‘‘ When 
you say a man ‘shall’ sign this and that and 
other, Captain, you order him about in a grand 
sort of a way. Don’t it seem so to yourself?” 

The man stood still, and angrily fixed him 
with his eyes. 

* Father, father!” entreated Pleasant, 
the door, with her disengaged hand 
Don’t get 


forswore. There; 


Signature 
Captain ? 
getting be- 


I shall not dis- 
afraid.” 


aptain,” 


between 


from 
nervously 
into 
trouble any more!” 

** Hear me out, 


All 


you 


Captain, hear me out! 
I was wishing to mention, Captain, afore 
took your departer,” said the sneaking Mr. Rid- 
erhood, falling out of his path, ‘‘ was, your hand 
some words relating to the reward.” 

‘When I claim it,” said the man, in a tone 
which seemed to leave some such words as “ you 
dog” very distinctly understood, “‘ you shall share 
it.” 

Looking steadfastly at Riderhood, 
more said in a low voice, this time with a grim 
sort of admiration of him as a — piece of 
evil, *‘ What a liar you are!” , nodding his 
head twice or thrice over the complime nt, passed 
out of the shop. But to Pleasant he said 
night kindly. 

The honest man who ae his living by the 
sweat of his brow remained in a state akin to 
stupefaction, until the footless gl iss and the un- 
finished bottle conveyed themselves into his mind. 
From his mind he conveyed them into his hands, 
and so conveyed the last of the wine into his 
stomach. When that was done, he awoke to a 
clear perception that Poll Parroting 


he once 


and 


good- 


was solely 
Therefore, 
not to be remiss in his duty as a father, he threw 
a pair of sea-boots at Pleasant, which she ducked 
to avoid, and then cried, poor thing 
frank and open—no shuffling, mind you, Cap- hair for a pocket-handkerchief. 


, using her 


—_—_—~<»—__—_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


thick and thin, I'd rayther forfeit your good | 


opinions than do it.’ And so far as I know,” 
concluded Mr. Riderhood, by way of proof and 
evidence to character, ‘‘I have actiwally forfeit- 
ed the good opinions of several persons — even 


A SOLO AND A DUET. 


Tue wind was blowing so hard when the vis- 
itor came out at the shop-door into the darkness 
and dirt of Limehouse Hole, that it almost blew 
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him in again. Doors were slamming violeutly, 
lamps were flickering or blown out, signs were 
rocking in their frames, the water of the ken- 
nels, wind-dispersed, flew about in drops like 
rain. Indifferent to the weather, and even pre- 
ferring it to better weather for its clearance of 
the streets, the man looked about him with a 
scrutinizing glance. ‘*Thus much I know,” he 
murmured. ‘I have never been here since that 
night, and never was here before that night, but 
thus much I recognize. I wonder which way 
did we take when we came out of that shop. 
We turned to the right as I have turned, but I 
can recall no more. Did we go by this alley ? 
Or down that little lane ?” 

He tried both, but both confused him equally, 
and he came straying back to the same spot. 
‘‘T remember there were poles pushed out of 
upper windows on which clothes were drying, 
and I remember a low public house, and the 
sound flowing down a narrow passage belong- 
ing to it of the scraping of a fiddle and the shuf- 
fling of feet. But here are all these things in the 


lane, and here are all these things in the alley. | 


And I have nothing else in my mind but a wall, 
a dark doorway, a flight of stairs, and a room.” 

He tried a new direction, but made nothing 
of it; walls, dark doorways, flights of stairs and 
rooms, were too abundant. And, like most peo- 
ple so puzzled, he again and again described a 
cirele, and found himself at the point from which 
he had begun. ‘* This is like what I have read 
in narratives of escape from prison,” said he, 
‘where the little track of the fugitives in the 
night always seems to take the shape of the 
great round world, on which they wander; as 
if it were a secret law.” 

Here he ceased to be the oakum-headed, oak- 
um-whiskered man on whom Miss Pleasant Rid- 
erhood had looked, and, allowing for his being 
still wrapped in a nautical over-coat, became as 
like that same lost wanted Mr. Julius Hand- 


ford as never man was like another in this | 


world. In the breast of the coat he stowed the 
bristling hair and whisker, in a moment, as the 
favoring wind went with him down a solitary 
place that it had swept clear of passengers. Yet 


: : 
in that same moment he was the Secretary also, 


Mr. Boffin’s Secretary. For John Rokesmith, 
too, was as like that same lost wanted Mr. Ju- 


lius Handford as never man was like another in | 


this world. 


“*T have no clew to the scene of my death,” | 
But hav- | 


said he. ‘‘ Not that it matters now. 
ing risked discovery by venturing here at all, I 
should have been glad to track some part of the 
way.” With which singular words he aban- 
doned his search, came up out of Limehouse 
Hole, and took the way past Limehouse Church. 
At the great iron gate of the church-yard he 
stopped and looked in. 
high tower spectrally resisting the wind, and 
he looked round at the white tombstones, like 
enough to the dead in their winding-sheets, and 
he counted the nine tolls of the clock-bell. 


He looked up at the | 





“It is a sensation not experienced by many 
mortals,’’ said he, “ to be looking into a ebur h. 
yard on a wild windy night, and to feel that I no 
more hold a place among the living than these 
dead do, and even to know that I lie buried 
somewhere else, as they lie buried here. No. 
thing uses me to it. A spirit that was once a 
man could hardly feel stranger or lonelier, going 
unrecognized among mankind, than I feel. 

‘* But this is the fanciful side of the situation, 
It has a real side, so difficult that, though I 
think of it every day, I never thoroughly think 
it out. Now, let me determine to think it out as 
I walk home. I know I evade it as many men 
—perhaps most men—do evade thinking their 
way through their greatest perplexity. I will 
try to pin myself to mine. Don’t evade it, John 
| Harmon; don’t evade it; think it out! 


| 


| §* When I came back to England, attracted to 


the country with which I had none but most 
| miserable associations, by the accounts of my 
| fine inheritance that found me abroad, I came 
back, shrinking from my father’s money, shrink- 
ing from my father’s memory, mistrustful of be- 
ing forced on a mercenary wife, mistrustful of 
my father’s intention in thrusting that marriage 
on me, mistrustful that I was already growing 
avaricious, mistrustful that I was slackening in 
gratitude to the two dear noble honest friends 
who had made the only sunlight in my childish 
life or that of my heart-broken sister. I came 
back, timid, divided in my mind, afraid of my- 
self and every body here, knowing of nothing 
but wretchedness that my father’s wealth had 
ever brought about. Now, stop, and so far 
think it out, John Harmon. Isthatso? That 
is exactly so. 

‘*On board serving as third mate was George 
Radfoot. I knew nothing of him. His name 
| first became known to me about a week before 
| we sailed through my being accosted by one of 
the ship-agent’s clerks as ‘Mr. Radfoot.’ It 
was one day when I had gone aboard to look to 
my preparations, and the clerk, coming behind 
me as I stood on deck, tapped me on the shoul- 
der and said, ‘ Mr. Radfoot, look here,’ referring 
to some papers that he had in his hand. And 
my name first became known to Radfoot, through 
another clerk within a day or two, and while the 
ship was yet in port, coming up behind him, tap- 
| ping him on the shoulder and beginning, ‘1 beg 
your pardon, Mr. Harmon—’ I believe we 
were alike in bulk and stature but not other- 
wise, and that we were not strikingly alike, even 
in those respects, when we were together and 
could be compared. 

‘* However, a sociable word or two on these 
mistakes became an easy introduction between 
| us, and the weather was hot, and he helped me 
to a cool cabin on deck along-side his own, and 
his first school had been at Brussels as mine had 
been, and he had learned French as I had learned 
it, and he had a little history of himself to re- 
late—God only knows how much of it true, and 
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how much of it false—that had its likeness to 
mine. I had been a seaman too. So we got to 
be confidential together, and the more easily 
vet, because he and every one on board had 
known by general rumor what I was making the 
voyage to England for. By such degrees and 
means he came to the knowledge of my uneasi- 
ness of mind, and of its setting at that time in 
the direction of desiring to see and form some 
judgment of my allotted wife, before she could 
possibly know me for myself; also to try Mrs. 
Boffin and give her a glad surprise. So the 
plot was made out of our getting common sail- 
ors’ dresses (as he was able to guide me about 
London), and throwing ourselves in Bella Wil- 
fer’s neighborhood, and trying to put ourselves 
in her way, and doing whatever chance might 
favor on the spot, and seeing what came of it. 
If nothing came of it I should be no worse off, 
and there would merely be a short delay in my 
presenting myself to Lightwood. I have all 
these factsright? Yes. ‘They are all accurate- 
ly right. 

‘*His advantage in all this was, that for a 
time I was to be lost. It might be for a day or 
for two days, but I must be lost sight of on land- 
ing, or there would be recognition, anticipation, 
and failure. Therefore, I disembarked with my 


valise in my hand—as Potterson the steward 
and Mr. Jacob*Kibble my fellow-passenger af- 
terward remembered—and waited for him in the 
dark by that very Limehouse Church which is 


now behind me. 

‘As I had always shunned the port of Lon- 
don, I only knew the church through his point- 
ing out its spire from on board. Perhaps I 
might recall, if it were any good to try, the way 
by which I went to it alone from the river; but 
how we two went from it to Riderhood’s shop I 
don’t know—any more than I know what turns 
we took and doubles we made after we left it. 
The way was purposely confused no doubt. 

‘But let me go on thinking the facts out, 
and avoid confusing them with my speculations. 
Whether he took me by a straight way or a 
crooked way what is that to the purpose now? 
Steady, John Harmon. 

‘“When we stopped at Riderhood’s, and he 
asked that scoundrel a question or two, purport- 
ing to refer only to the lodging-houses in which 
there was accommodation for us had I the least 
suspicion of him? None. Certainly none until 
afterward when I held the clew. I think he 
must have got from Riderhood in a paper the 
drug, or whatever it was, that afterward stupe- 
fied me, but I am far from sure. All I felt safe 
in charging on him to-night was old companion- 
ship in villainy between them. Their undis- 
guised intimacy, and the character I now know 
Riderhood to bear, made that not at all adven- 
turous. But I am not clear about the drug. 
Thinking out the circumstances on which I found 
my suspicion, they are only two. One: I re- 
member his changing a small folded paper from 
one pocket to another after we came out, which 
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he had not touched before. Two: I now know 
Riderhood to have been previously taken up for 
being concerned in the robbery of an unlucky sea- 
man, to whom some such poison had been given. 

‘“*It is my conviction that we can not have 
gone a mile from that shop before we came to 
the wall, the dark doorway, the flight of stairs, 
and the room. The night was particularly dark, 
and it rained hard. As I think the circumstances 
back I hear the rain splashing on the stone pave- 
ment of the passage, which was not under cover. 
The room overlooked the river, or a dock, or a 
creek, and the tide was out. Being possessed 
of the time down to that point, I know by the 
hour that it must have been about low water; 
but while the coffee was getting ready I drew 
back the curtain (a dark-brown curtain), and, 
looking out, knew by the kind of reflection be- 
low, of the few neighboring lights, that they 
were reflected in tidal mud. 

“ He had carried under his arm a canvas bag, 
containing a suit of his clothes. I had no change 
of under-clothes with me, as I was to buy slops. 
‘You are very wet, Mr. Harmon’—I can hear 
him saying—‘and I am quite dry under this 
good water-proof coat. Put on these clothes of 
mine. You may find on trying them that they 
will answer your purpose to-morrow, as well as 
the slops you mean to buy, or better. While 
you change, I'll hurry the hot coffee.’ When he 
came back I had his clothes on, and there was 
a black man with him, wearing a linen jacket, 
like a steward, who put the smoking coffee on 
the table in a tray and never looked at me. I 
am so far literal and exact? Literal and exact, 
I am certain. 

‘*Now I pass to sick and deranged impres- 
sions; they are so strong, that I rely upon them; 
but there are spaces between them that I know 
nothing about, and they are not pervaded by any 
idea of time. 

‘*T had drank some coffee, when to my sense 
of sight he began to swell immensely, and some- 
thing urged me to rushat him. We had a strug- 
gle near the door. He got from me, through my 
not knowing where to strike, in the whirling 
round of the room, and the flashing of flames 
of fire between us. I dropped down. Lying 
helpless on the ground, I was turned over by a 
foot. I was dragged by the neck into a corner. 
I heard men speak together. I was turned over 
by other feet. I saw a figure like myself lying 
dressed in my clothes on a bed. What might 
have been, for any thing I knew, a silence of 
days, weeks, months, years, was broken by a vio- 
lent wrestling of men all over the room. The 
figure like myself was assailed, and my valise 
was in its hand. I was trodden upon and fallen 
over. I heard a noise of bluws, and thought it 
was a wood-cutter cutting down a tree. I could 
not have said that my name was John Harmon 
—I could not have thought it—I didn’t know it 
—but when I heard the blows, I thought of the 
wood-cutter and his axe, and had some dead idea 
that I was lying in a forest. 
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‘This is still correct? Still correct, with the | 
exception that I can not possibly express it to 
myself without using the word I. But it was 
not I. There was no such thing as I, within my 
knowledge. 

“It was only after a downward slide through | 
something like a tube, and then a great noise | 
and a sparkling and crackling as of fires, that | 
the consciousness came upon me, ‘This is John | 
Harmon drowning! John Harmon, struggle for 
your life. John Harmon, call on Heaven and | 
save yourself!’ I think I cried it out aloud in a} 
great agony, and then a heavy horrid unintelli- | 
gible something vanished, and it was I who was | 
struggling there alone in the water. 

“*T was very weak and faint, frightfully op- 
pressed with drowsiness, and driving fast with 
the tide. Looking over the black water, I saw 
the lights racing past me on the two banks of 
the river, as if they were eager to be gone and 
leave me dying in the dark. ‘The tide was run- 
ning down, but I knew nothing of up or down | 


then. When, guiding myself safely with Heav- 
en’s assistance before the fierce set of the water, | 
I at last caught at a boat moored, one of a tier | 
of boats at a causeway, I was sucked under | 
her, and came up, only just alive, on the other 
side. 

‘*Was I long in the water? Long enough to 
be chilled to the heart, but I don’t know how 
long. Yet the cold was merciful, for it was the 
cold night air and the rain that restored me from 
a swoon on the stones of the causeway. They 
naturally supposed me to have toppled in, drunk, 
when I crept to the public house it belonged to ; 
for I had no notion where I was, and could not 
articulate—through the poison that had made 
me insensible having affected my speech—and I 
supposed the night to be the previous night, as it 
was still dark and raining. But I had lost twen- 
ty-four hours. 

“T have checked the calculation often, and it 
must have been two nights that I lay recovering 
in that public house. Letme see. Yes. Iam 
sure it was while I lay in that bed there, that the 
thought entered my head of turning the danger 
I had passed through to the account of being 
for some time supposed to have disappeared mys- 
teriously, and of proving Bella. The dread of 
our being forced on one another, and perpetuat- 
ing the fate that seemed to have fallen on my 
father’s riches—the fate that they should lead to 
nothing but evil—was strong upon the moral 
timidity that dates from my childhood with my | 
poor sister, 

“ As to this hour I can not understand that | 
side of the river where I recovered the shore, | 
being the opposite side to that on which I was 
ensnared, I shall never understand it now. Even 
at this moment, while I leave the river behind 
me, going home, I can not conceive that it rolls 
between me and that spot, or that the sea is 
where it is. But this is not thinking it out; 
this is making a leap to the present time. 

**T could not have done it, but for the fortune 





in the water-proof belt round my body. Not a 
great fortune, forty and odd pounds, for the in- 
heritor of a hundred and odd thousand! But it 
was enough. Without it I must have disclosed 
myself. Without it I could never have gone 
to the Exchequer Coffee-house, or taken Mrs, 
Wilfer’s lodgings. 

‘¢ Some twelve days I lived at that hotel, be- 
fore the night when I saw the corpse of Radfoot 
at the Police Station. The inexpressible mental 
horror that I labored under, as one of the conse- 
quences of the poison, makes the interval seem 
greatly longer, but I know it can not have been 
longer. That suffering has gradually weakened 
and weakened since, and has only come upon 
me by starts, and I hope I am free from it now; 
but even now, I have sometimes to think, con- 
strain myself, and stop before speaking, or I 
could not say the words I want to say. 

* Again I ramble away from thinking it out 
to theend. It is not so far to the end that I need 
be tempted to break off. Now, on straight! 

“T examined the newspapers every day for 
tidings that I was missing, but saw none. Going 
out that night to walk (for I kept retired while 
it was light), I found a crowd assembled round 
a placard posted at Whitehall. It described my- 
self, John Harmon, as found dead and mutilated 
in the river under circumstances of strong sus- 
picion, described my dress, described the papers 
in my pockets, and stated where I was lying for 
recognition. In a wild incautious way I hurried 


| there, and there—with the horror of the death I 
| had escaped, before my eyes in its most appalling 


shape, added to the inconceivable horror tor- 
menting me at that time when the poisonous 
stuff was strongest on me—I perceived that Rad- 
foot had been murdered by some unknown hands 
for the money for which he would have mur- 


| dered me, and that probably we had both been 
| shot into the river from the same dark place into 


the same dark tide, when the stream ran deep 


and strong. 


‘That night I almost gave up my mystery, 
though I suspected no one, could offer no in- 


| formation, knew absolutely nothing save that the 


murdered man was not I, but Radfoot. Next 
day while I hesitated, and next day while I hes- 
itated, it seemed as if the whole country were 
determined to have me dead. The Inquest de- 
clared me dead, the Government proclaimed me 
dead ; I could not listen at my fireside for five 
minutes to the outer noises but it was borne into 
my ears that I was dead. 

‘*So John Harmon died, and Julius Hand- 
ford disappeared, and John Rokesmith was born. 
John Rokesmith’s intent to-night has been to 
repair a wrong that he could never have imag- 
ined possible, coming to his ears through the 
Lightwood talk related to him, and which he is 
bound by every consideration to remedy. In 
that intent John Rokesmith will persevere, as 
his daty is. 

“ Now, is it all thought ont? All to this time? 
Nothing omitted? No, nothing. But beyond 
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this time? To think it out through the future 
is a harder though a much shorter task than to 
think it out through the past. John Harmon is 
dead. Should John Harmon come to life ? 

“If yes, why? If no, why?” 

“Take yes, first. To enlighten human Jus- 
tice concerning the offense of one far beyond it 
who may have a living mother. To enlighten it 
with the lights of a stone passage, a flight of 
stairs, a brown window-curtain, and a black 
man. To come into possession of my father’s 
money, and with it sordidly to buy a beautiful 
creature whom I love—I can not help it ; reason 
has nothing to do with it; I love her against 
reason—but who would as soon love me for my 
own sake as she would love the beggar at the 
What a use for the money, and how 
worthy of its old misuses! 

“ Now, take no. The reasons why John Har- 
mon should not come to life. Because he has 
passively allowed these dear old faithful friends 
to pass into possession of the property. 


corner. 


Because 
he sees them happy with it, making a good use 
of it, effacing the old rust and tarnish on the 
money. Because they have virtually adopted 
Bella, and will provide for her. Because there 
is affection enough in her nature, and warmth 
enough in her heart, to develop inte something 
enduringly good, under favorable conditions. 
Because her faults have been intensified by her 
place in my father’s will, and she is already 
growing better. Because her marriage with 
John Harmon, after what I have heard from 
her own lips, would be a shocking mockery, of 
which both she and I must always be conscious, 
and which would degrade her in her mind, and 
me in mine, and each of us in the other’s. Be- 
cause if John Harmon comes to life and does 
not marry her, the property falls into the very 
hands that hold it now. 

‘*What would I have? Dead, I have found 
the true friends of my lifetime still as true as 
tender, and as faithful as when I was alive, and 
making my memory an incentive to good ac- 
tions done in my name. Dead, I have found 
them when they might have slighted my name, 
and passed greedily over my grave to ease and 
wealth, lingering by the way, like single-hearted 
children, to recall their love for me when I was 
a poor frightened child. Dead, I have heard 
from the woman who would have been my wife 
if I had lived the revolting truth that I should 
have purchased her, caring nothing for me, as a 
Sultan buys a slave. 

“What would I have? If the dead could 
know, or do know, how the living use them, who 
among the hosts of dead has found a more dis- 
interested fidelity on earth than I? Is not that 
enough for me? If I had come back, these no- 
ble creatures would have welcomed me, wept 
over me, given up every thing to me with joy. 
I did not come back, and they have passed un- 
spoiled into my place. Let them rest in it, and 
let Bella rest in hers. 

‘*What course for me then? This. 


To live 
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the same quiet Secretary life, carefully avoiding 
chances of recognition, until they shall have be- 
come more accustomed to their altered state, 
and until the great swarm of swindlers unde: 
By 
that time, the method I am establishing through 
all the affairs, and with which I will every day 
take new pains to make them both familiar, will 
be, I may hope, a machine in such working or- 
der as that they can keep it going. I know I 
need but ask of their ge nerosity to have. When 
the right time comes, I will ask no more than 
will replace me in my former path of life, and 
John Rokesmith shall tread it as contentedly as 
he may. But John Harmon shall come back 
no more. 

‘*That I may never, in the days to come afar 
off, have any weak misgiving that Bella might, 
in any contingency, have taken me for my own 
sake if I had plainly asked her, I wi// plainly 
ask her; proving beyond all question what I al- 
ready know too well. And now it is ail thought 
out, from the beginning to the end, and my mind 
is easier.” 


many names shall have found newer prey 


So deeply engaged had the living-dead man 
been, in thus communing with himself, that he 
had regarded neither the wind nor the way, and 
had resisted the former as instinctively as he had 
pursued the latter. 
the City, where there was a coach-stand, he sto: 


But being now come into 
rd 
irresolute whether to go to his lodgings, or to go 
first to Mr. Boffin’s house. He decided to go 
round by the house, arguing, as he carried his 
over-coat upon his arm, that it was less likely to 
attract notice if left there than if taken to Hol- 
loway: both Mrs. Wilfer and Miss Lavinia be- 
ing ravenously curious touching every article of 
which the lodger stood possessed. 

Arriving at the house, he found that Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin were out, but that Miss Wilfer was 
in the drawing-room. Miss Wilfer had remain- 
ed at home, in consequence of not feeling very 
well, and had inquired in the evening if Mr. 
Rokesmith were in his room. 

“*Make my compliments to Miss Wilfer, and 
say I am here now.” 

Miss Wilfer’s compliments came down in re- 
turn, and, if it were not too much trouble, would 
Mr. Rokesmith be so kind as to come up before 
he went ? 

It was not too much trouble, and Mr. Roke- 
smith came up. 

Oh she looked very pretty, she looked very, 
very pretty! If the father of the late John Har- 
mon had but left his money unconditionally to 
his son, and if his son had but lighted on this 
lovable girl for himself, and had the happiness 
to make her loving as well as lovable! 

“Dear me! Are you not well,- Mr. Roke- 
smith ?” 

“Yes, quite well. I was sorry to hear, when 
I came in, that you were not.” 

‘*A mere nothing. I had a headache—gone 
now—and was not quite fit for a hot theatre, so 
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I staid at home. I asked you if you were not| you know how I am situated at home. I must 


’ 


well, because you look so white.’ 

‘Dol? Ihave had a busy evening.” 

She was on a low ottoman before the fire, with 
a little shining jewel of a table, and her book 
and her work, beside her. Ah! what a differ- 
ent life the late John Harmon’s, ./ it had been 
his happy privilege to take his place upon that 
ottoman, and draw his arm about that waist, 
and say, ‘‘I hope the time has been long with- 
out me? What a Home Goddess you look, my 
darling !” | 

But the present John Rokesmith, far removed | 
from the late John Harmon, remained standing 
at a distance. A little distance in respect of 
space, but a great distance in respect of separa- | 
tion. | 
‘*Mr. Rokesmith,” said Bella, taking up her | 
work, and inspecting it all round the corners, | 
‘**T wanted to say something to you when I could 
have the opportunity, as an explanation why I 
was rude to you the other day. You have no| 
right to think ill of me, Sir.” 

The sharp little way in which she darted a 
look at him, half sensitively injured, and half 
pettishly, would have been very much admired 
by the late John Harmon. 

**You don’t know how well I think of you, 
Miss Wilfer.” 

‘“‘Truly you must have a very high opinion 
of me, Mr. Rokesmith, when you believe that in 
prosperity I neglect and forget my old home.” 

‘Do I believe so?” 

** You did, Sir, at any rate,” returned Bella. 

“<T took the liberty of reminding you of a lit- 
tle omission into which you had fallen—insens- 
ibly and naturally fallen. It was no more than 
that.” 

** And I beg leave to 4sk you, Mr. Rokesmith,”’ 
said Bella, ‘‘why you took that liberty ?—I hope 
there is no offense in the phrase; it is your own, 
remember.” 

‘* Because I am truly, deeply, profoundly in- 
terested in you, Miss Wilfer. Because I wish to 
see you always at your best. Because I—shall 
I go on?” j 

‘*No, Sir,” returned Bella, with a burning 
face, ‘‘ you have said more than enough. I beg 
that you will not go on. If you have any gen- 
erosity, any honor, you will say no more.” 

The late John Harmon, looking at the proud 
face with the downcast eyes, and at the quick 
breathing as it stirred the fall of bright brown 
hair over the beautiful neck, would probably have 
remained silent. 

“I wish to speak to you, Sir,” said Bella, | 
*‘once for all, and I don’t know how to do it. 
I have sat here all this evening, wishing to speak 
to you, and determining to speak to you, and 
feeling that I must. I beg for a moment’s time.” 

He remained silent, and she remained with 
her face averted, sometimes making a slight 
movement as if she would turn and speak. At 
length she did so. 

‘* You know how I am situated here, Sir, and 


speak to you for myself, since there is no one 
about me whom I could ask to do so. It is not 
generous in you, it is not honorable in you, to 
conduct yourself toward me as you do.” 

‘Ts it ungenerous or dishonorable to be de- 
voted to you; fascinated by you?” 

** Preposterous !” said Bella. 

The late John Harmon might have thought it 
rather a contemptuous and lofty word of repudi- 
ation. 

**T now feel obliged to go on,” pursued the 
Secretary, ‘‘ though it were only in self-explana- 
tion and self-defense. I hope, Miss Wilfer, that 
it is not unpardonable—even in me—to make an 
honest declaration of an honest devotion to you.” 

‘*An honest declaration!” repeated Bella, 
with emphasis. 

‘*Ts it otherwise ?” 

**T must request, Sir,” said Bella, taking ref- 
uge in a touch of timely resentment, ‘‘that I 


may not be questioned. You must excuse me 


if I decline to be cross-examined.” 


“Oh, Miss Wilfer, this is hardly charitable. 
I ask you nothing but what your own emphasis 
suggests. However, I waive even that question. 
But what I have declared I take my stand by. 
I can not recall the avowal of my earnest and 
deep attachment to you, and I do not recall it.” 

**T reject it, Sir,” said Bella. 

‘*T should be blind and deaf if I were not pre- 
pared for the reply. Forgive my offense, for it 
carries its punishment with it.” 

‘* What punishment ?” asked Bella. 

‘‘Is my present endurance none? But ex- 
cuse me; I did not mean to cross-examine you 
again.” 

‘*You take advantage of a hasty word of 
mine,” said Bella, with a little sting of self-re- 
proach, “‘to make me seem—I don’t know what. 
I spoke without consideration when I used it. 
If that was bad, I am sorry; but you repeat it 
after consideration, and that seems to me to be 
at least no better. For the rest, I beg it may 
be understood, Mr. Rokesmith, that there is an 
end of this between us, now and forever.” 

‘*Now and forever,” he repeated. 

**Yes. I appeal to you, Sir,” proceeded Bel- 
la with increasing spirit, “‘not to pursue me. I 
appeal to you not to take advantage of your po- 
sition in this house to make my position in it 
distressing and disagreeable. I appeal to you 
to discontinue your habit of making your mis- 
placed attentions as plain to Mrs. Boffin as to me.” 

‘* Have I done so?” 

‘‘T should think you have,” replied Bella. 
“Tn any case it is not your fault if you have 
not, Mr. Rokesmith.” 

‘*T hope you are wrong in that impression. 
I should be very sorry to have justified it. I 
think I have not. For the future there is no 
apprehension. It is all over.” 


“T am much relieved to hear it,” said Bella. 
‘<T have far other views in life, and why should 
you waste your own ?” 
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‘¢Mine,” said the Secretary. ‘‘ My life!” 

His curious tone caused Bella to glance at the 
curious smile with which he said it. It was 
gone as he glanced back. ‘Pardon me, Miss 
Wilfer,” he proceeded, when their eyes met; 
‘*vou have used some hard words, for which I 
do not doubt you have a justification in your 
mind that I do not understand. Ungenerous 
and dishonorable! In what?” 

‘‘T would rather not be asked,” said Bella, 
haughtily looking down. 

‘‘T would rather not ask, but the question is 
imposed upon me. Kindly explain; or if not 
kindly, justly.” 

‘‘Oh, Sir!” said Bella, raising her eyes to his, 
after a little struggle to forbear, ‘‘is it generous 
and honorable to use the power here which your 
favor with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin and your ability 
in your place give you against me?” 

‘¢ Against yeu ?” 

‘‘Ts it generous and honorable to form a plan 
for gradually bringing their influence to bear 
upon a suit which I have shown you that I do 
not like, and which I tell you that I utterly re- 
ject?” 

The late John Harmon could have borne a 
good deal, but he would have been cut to the 
heart by such a suspicion as this. 

‘* Would it be generous and honorable to step 
into your place—if you did so, for I don’t know 
that you did, and I hope you did not—antici- 
pating, or knowing beforehand, that I should 
come here, and designing to take me at this dis- 
advantage ?” 

‘“‘This mean and cruel disadvantage,” said 
the Secretary. 

** Yes,” assented Bella. 

The Secretary kept silence for a little while ; 
then merely said, ‘‘You are wholly mistaken, 
Miss Wilfer ; wonderfully mistaken. I can not 
say, however, that it is your fault. If I deserve 
better things of you, you do not know it.” 

‘¢ At least, Sir,” retorted Bella, with her old 
indignation rising, ‘‘ you know the history of my 
being here at all. I have heard Mr. Boffin say 
that you are master of every line and word of 
that will, as you are master of all his affairs. 
And was it not enough that I should have been 
willed away, like a horse, or a dog, or a bird ; 
but must you too begin to dispose of me in your 
mind, and speculate in me, as soon as I had 
ceased to be the talk and the laugh-of the town ? 
Am I forever to be made the property of stran- 
gers ?” : 

‘* Believe me,” returned the Secretary, ‘‘ you 
are wonderfully mistaken.” 

‘‘T should be glad to know it,” answered 
Bella. 

**T doubt if you ever will. Good-night. Of 
course I shall be careful to conceal any traces 
of this interview from Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, as 
long as I remain here. Trust me, what you 
have complained of is at an end forever.” 

**T am glad I have spoken, then, Mr. Roke- 
smith. It has been painful and difficult, but it 
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is done. If I have hurt you, I hope you will 
forgive me, I am ine xpe rienced and impetu- 
ous, and I have been a little spoiled; but I real- 
ly am not so bad as I dare say I appear, or as 
you think me.” 

He quitted the room when Bella had said this, 
relenting in her willful inconsistent way. Left 
alone, she threw herself back on her ottoman, 
and said, ‘‘I didn’t know the love ly woman was 
such a Dragon!” Then she got up and looked 
in the glass, and said to her image, ‘‘ You have 
been positively swelling your features, you little 
fool!” ‘Then she took an impatient walk to the 
other end of the room and back, and said, ‘‘I 
wish Pa was here to have a talk about an avari- 
cious marriage ; but he is better away, poor dear, 
for I know I should pull his hair if he was here.” 
And then she threw her work away, and threw 
her book after it, and sat down and hummed a 
tune, and hummed it out of tune, and quarreled 
with it. 

And John Rokesmith, what did he? 

He went down to his room, and buried John 
Harmon many additional fathoms deep. He 
took his hat and walked out, and, as he went to 
Holloway or any where else—not at all minding 
where—heaped mounds upon mounds of earth 
over John Harmon’s grave. His walking did 
not bring him home until the dawn of day. And 
so busy had he been all night, piling and piling 
weights upon weights of earth above John Har- 
mon’s grave, that by that time John Harmon lay 
buried under a whole Alpine range; and still 
the Sexton Rokesmith accumulated mountains 
over him, lightening his labor with the dirge, 


“Cover him, crush him, keep him down!” 
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OME years ago there came to this country 
the Honorable Grantley F. Berkeley. He 
was accompanied by a considerable pack. of 
hunting dogs and a number of rifles. He quar- 
reled with every body, had several bouts at fist- 
icuffs, was once put out of a railroad car for in- 
civility and refusal to obey the rules of the road; 
went out West and tried, with but indifferent 
success, to kill buffaloes; returned to England 
full of hatred for the Yankees, and wrote a book 
in which he detailed his griefs, and expressed 
the opinion that America was not a country for 
a gentleman to live in. In short, the Honora- 
ble Grantley F. Berkeley proved himself a snob 
of the first water, and, according to the general 
opinion of our Western hunters, but a poor shot. 
This person has just favored the world with 
his autobiography. The world ought to be grate- 
ful; and as the book is too dull to incur the 
danger of reprint on this side of the water we 
propose to give, in a few pages, to the reading 
world of America, some notion of the boon which 
Mr. Berkeley has conferred upon his race. Such 

a flower as he ought not to blush unseen. 
In the first place, of course, Mr. Berkeley in- 
forms his readers that he comes of a very an- 
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cient and powerful family. It requires the suc- 
cessive efforts of a great many ‘“‘ progenitors” to 
produce such a marvel as this Honorable. In 
the very first chapter we read of ‘‘ the Berkeley 
influence,” ‘‘ the witch of Berkeley,” ‘‘ the cus- 
toms of the Berkeleys—their duties and privi- 
leges,” “ value of the Berkeley estates,” “strength 
and antiquity of the Castle,” and, finally, of the 
practice of ‘‘ Lynch law” by the Berkeleys. It 
might be expected that they would leave this 
practice to the “ dirty Yankees ;” but great men 
have their weaknesses—as a French writer once 
remarked, ‘‘ most men are mortal.”” Not only 
this, but in this very first chapter we are intro- 
duced to a Prince of Wales and to several dukes. 
This is only a foretaste of what is to follow, how- 
ever. The book is full of the best company ; 
titles gleam on every page; and if what Mr. 
Berkeley has to tell of his friends the princes, 
royal dukes, earls, counts, barons, and other 
high and mighty ‘‘nobility and gentry” is of 
the dullest, and often not of the most decent, 
that is perhaps because these personages were 
in truth neither brilliant nor decorous. 

The book opens with ‘‘Mary Oldacre, my 
nurse,’’ and the remarkable incident that she 
handed him, one day, ‘‘ the keys of the Shrub- 
bery Gate of the Castle.” ‘‘It is impossible,” 
he tells us, ‘to express the affection with which, 
at this age and long subsequently, I regarded 
this most faithful and attached servant.” Turn- 
ing over the page, we are informed farther that 
she and her husband now ‘‘share the sleep of 
eternal peace,” whatever that may mean; and 
our author adds, ‘‘I do not remember what is 
their epitaph.” Much as he loved them, he ev- 
idently did not trouble himself about a grave- 
stone for them. 

The Honorable Mr. Berkeley tells us that his 
mother was the daughter of a petty tradesman, 
and for many years his father’s mistress. Her 
sister Susan was also, at one time, ‘‘ living un- 
der the protection of a man able to maintain 
her.” He adds: ‘‘There is reason to believe 
that she, in addition, received a considerable 
sum of money from Lord Berkeley (the writer's 
father), for placing her sister in his hands.” 


tells us, is of an attempt at something very like 
forgery, practiced under his father’s roof, by 
“the heads of the family.” An “extraordinary 
instrument, made to hold two pens, connected, 
but at some distance from each other, by a brass 
rod,” was used in these attempts; ‘‘one was 
dry, the other the operators charged with ink; 
and then, holding the dry one in their hands, 
passed it carefully over some signatures or writ- 
ing, on an old paper or parchment, anxiously 
observing if the marks made by the inked pen 
corresponded with those they traced with the 
dry one.” 

The father practiced summary Lynch law 
upon his estates. Riding along a public path 
one day he met “a fellow” carrying what the 
lord suspected, for some reason, to be a well-filled 
game-bag. 
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this brutality: ‘* He slipped his right foot back 
out of the stirrup, and kept it in readiness on 
the flank of his horse; then, manceuvring to 
make the man pass on that side, he launched the 
toe of his heavy boot against the pit of the man’s 
stomach with such force that the latter [the man, 
not his stomach, Mr. Berkeley means] went 
down like a shot.” Then he searched his vic- 
tim’s bag, and ‘‘ was extremely disappointed to 
find in it nothing but rabbits.” 

‘*The Prince of Wales and his royal broth- 
ers” were f.2quent visitors to the Castle, where 
they amused themselves by making sport of the 
other visitors. One ‘‘ Jeremiah Hawkins, Esq., 
of the Haws,” a Gloucestershire Squire, was 
among these, and the Duke of Clarence thus 
‘*drew him out :” 

“Well, my good friend,” the Duke said, after 
dinner, ‘*do you ever wear breeches and top- 
boots ?” 

‘* Please your Greece,” replied Jerry, ‘I sel- 
dom wears ony thing else.” 

**T hear you are not afraid of water,” 
tinued the sportive ‘‘ Royal Highness ;” 
you ever wash your feet ?” 


con- 


**do 


‘* Sometimes in summer, please your Greece, 
when it’s hot!” was Squire Hawkins’s honest 
reply. 

When Mr. Berkeley’s father died there was a 
quarrel about the succession between two of the 
brothers, which was carried to the House of 
Peers, and in the course of it the history of 
‘** Miss Tudor”—the name by which the mother 
of these hopefuls was known during a part of 
her life at the Castle—was pretty thoroughly 
published. It was decided that she was not le- 
gally married to Lord Berkeley till after her 
fourth son was born. Of one of his brothers, 
Colonel Berkeley, he says that he has no virtues 
and all the vices. He preferred the most dis- 
reputable society, and traveled the country as an 
amateur actor. Some of the other brothers ap- 
pear to have been no better than this one. Mr. 
Berkeley relates that after his mother’s death, 
when his sister, Lady Mary Berkeley, desired to 


live in ‘‘ the old house in Spring Gardens,” she 


| was driven out of it, because her brother, Col- 
One of Mr. Berkeley’s earliest recollections, he | 


| rel with street boys or men. 


onel Berkeley, insisted on bringing his mistress 
to the house. 

Young Berkeley was early taught boxing by 
his elder brothers, who thought it fine sport to 
make him fight the stable-boys or to pick a quar- 
His brother More- 
ton, when at college, instead of studying, kept a 
pack of hounds; and in spring kept a gun in his 
room, and with small charges ‘‘ dropped the old 
rooks on the heads of contemplative Dons, as 
they walked unsuspiciously beneath the trees of 
Corpus.” Boxing, horse-racing, and hunting 
were held in greater honor among the young 
Berkeleys than books or study ; and of schooling 
the writer of this book appears to have received 
but a moderate quantity. He became an officer 
in ‘*the Guards” when he was scarcely more 
than a boy; and appears, from his own accounts, 


Whereupon he coolly perpetrated | to have passed the remainder of his life either in 
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Parlian 
pride, he on all occasions voted as his brother 
desired him to—and in the hunting field, where 
he became a doughty hunter of foxes, and a 
ready promoter of quarrels among his fellow- 
hunters. The two volumes of his autobiography 
contain here and there a few traits of English 
life which possess a little interest. 

Mr. Berkeley relates that the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, on going out for a day’s shooting, tied 
his left eye up with a black silk handkerchief, 
saying, “I hear you have a lot of game, so I am 
blinding my eye to avoid the trouble of having 
to shut it so often when I fire.”” The late Lord 
Rokeby ‘‘went to Greenwich behind a pair of | 
posters,” and on returning was upset by the post- | 
boy, who was drunk. The next time he went | 
the same road he noticed that the same post- | 
boy had the horses in charge. “Now mind, my 
good fellow,” said the noble lord, “you had your | 
jollification last time; it’s my turn now, so 1| 
shall get drunk, and you must keep sober.” | 

Here is a really good story of John and | 
Charles Kemble, who sat one night in the pit | 
of Covent Garden Theatre, listening to a play. | 
Charles Kemble remarked to his brother, in the | 
course of the evening, 

“*T really think this the very best play for 
representation Shakspeare ever wrote.” 

No sooner had he made this remark than a} 
huge, red-headed, broad-shouldered Irishman, | 
who sat immediately behind him, leant forward | 
and tapped him on the shoulder to secure his 
attention. 

“TI think, Sir,” he observed, with a strong 
brogue, ‘‘ye said it was one Shakspeare what 
wraught that play. It was not Shakspeare, Sir, | 
but me friend, Linnard M‘Nally, what wraught 
that play.” 

‘Oh, Sir,” replied Charles Kemble, coolly, 
‘*very well.” 

A short time after this the Irishman tapped 
him on the shoulder again. 

‘Do ye belave, Sir,” he demanded, ‘that it 
was me friend Linnard M‘Nally what wraught | 
that play?” 

“Oh yes, certainly, Sir—if you say so,’ 
the peaceable answer. 

For a while he remained unmolested, but at | 
last he felt the heavy finger once more upon him. 

‘‘Your friend what sits on your left hand,” 
exclaimed the Irishman, “don’t /ook as if he be- 
laved it was me friend Linnard M‘Nally what | 
wraught that play !” 

This was too much for the brothers; they | 
rose together and left the house, not deeming 
it either pleasant or safe to stay in such bellig- 
erent society. Who the man was they never | 
knew, says Mr. Berkeley; but the friend whom | 
he was so determined to pass off as the greatest | 
dramatic genius of every age and country was | 
an obscure song-writer and playwright. In the 


yent—where, as he mentions with great 


’ was 


former line he deserves remembrance only as | 


the author of ‘* The Lass of Richmond Hill.” 
The Gunters—celebrated pastry-cooks of Lon- 
don—were fond of fox-hunting. 


| least I expected the truth from you! 
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‘““That is a fine horse you're on, Mr. Gun- 
ter,” said Lord Alvanley to one of them one 


| day. 


‘Yes he is, my lord,” replied the pastry- 
cook; ‘but he is so hot I can’t hold him.” 

‘* Why the deuce don’t you ice him then?” 
politely rejoined his lordship. 

The same nobleman described a day's sport 
with Mr. Berkeley's hounds in the neighborhood 
of town: ‘*The melon and asparagus beds were 


| very heavy—up to our hocks in glass all day; 


and all Berkeley wanted was a landing-net to 
get his deer out of the water.” 

The present Bishop of Oxford, Wilberforce, 
is called by the wicked ‘*Soapy Sam,” and Mr. 
Berkeley tells the following story of him, which 
shows that the nickname is not amiss. The 
Bishop was sitting in a first-class car, where all 
the seats were full but one in front of him, upon 
which he had stretched his legs. <A gentleman 
in search of a place asked the bishop if the seat 
in front of him was occupied, who replied that 
it was. The gentleman was obliged to accept 
an uncomfortable seat in a second-class ear; 
but, straying into the first-class during the jour- 
ney, was disgusted to find the bishop's legs still 


| in possession. 


** My lord,” he exclaimed, indignantly, ‘ at 
You told 
me the seat was taken.” 

**I did not, Sir,” replied the bishop. ‘‘ You 
asked me if the seat was occupied, and with much 
sincerity I replied in the affirmative.” 

This was pretty sharp practice for a bishop. 
The story reminds our author of a retort by 
Thesiger, the present Lord Chelmsford. 
down St. James’s Street, one day, he passed a 
stranger, who turned, and said, with a look of 
pleased recognition, ‘‘Mr. Birch, I believe?” 
‘* If you believe that,” replied Thesiger, “‘ you'll 
believe any thing.” 

A bosom friend of the Berkeley's, we are told, 
was Lord William Lennox, a nobleman of some- 
what odd habits. When an opera box was lent 
him, he let it out for money to a stranger; when 
he was intrusted by Lord Segrave with money 
to pay for a dinner, he pocketed the sam de- 


Going 


| signed to reward the waiters; when he was pre- 


sented with a purse of money to bring a certain 

lady to Berkeley Castle in good style, he sent 

her down in the coach and kept the money. All 
this was done simply and only for amusement, 
we are repeatedly assured; and ‘‘in spite of 
this reckless determination to have his fun, there 
was no one whom Lord Segrave desired to have 
about him more than he did William Lennox.” 
Truly there is no accounting for tastes. 

Mr. Berkeley tells us that he had a quarrel 
with Dr. Maginn, the cause being a young lady 
to whom Maginn was said to have made infa- 
mous proposals. In the course of this quarrel, 

| our author relates that he thrashed Mr. Fraser, 
the publisher of Fraser’s Magazine, and fought 
a duel with Maginn. Mr. Dalrymple, afterward 
Earl of Stair, is another of the charming people 
| to whom this autobiography introduces us. This 
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nobleman was a glutton, and besides “very fond| As it is an autobiography from which we have 


of low female society.” At Crockford’s this 
person once met Mr. Berkeley, and invited him 
to dine “at eight.” ‘I’ve ordered such a din- 
ner here to-day, of old Ude!” he said. ‘‘ There’s | 
enough for two; and [’ll order something more. 
Let’s dine together.” At eight Mr. Berkeley | 
came, but found no dinner. The Earl of Stair | 
had ‘ dined long ago—and deuced good it was,” 
as he explained, picking his teeth by the win- 
dow. He had eaten a dinner for two. 

Our author informs the world that in fox- 
hunting his brother, Colonel Berkeley, ‘‘had a 
peculiar knack of his own of applying very wild 
names and rough epithets personally to such 
people” as did not ride to suit him. ‘‘ His lan- 
guage,” he adds, ‘‘ though extremely violent and 
abusive, was not a bit more severe than that of 
Assheton Smith, Lord Southampton, mine, or 
Lord Ducie’s;” and he relates that Colonel 
Berkeley once said to the last-named, “‘ Well, I 
hear you're a greater blackguard, out with your 
hounds, than I am.” 

‘*No, I'm not,” replied Ducie; ‘‘you beat 
me; for I never d——d a man’s soul by the 
color of his horse.” 

Colonel Berkeley, it seems, had “ fancifully” 
addressed himself to an offender's ‘chestnut 
soul,” 





been culling these few stories, it is but right that 
we should finish with a personal trait of char- 
acter. Mr. Berkeley relates of himself: ‘In 
Hyde Park I very nearly bought at my own 


| price rather a nice horse. It had just bolted 


with its owner, who could not ride. He was 
evidently a muff in hand and seat, and the ani- 
mal went clean over the rails that separated the 
grass from the gravel, while he fell heavily off 
without the horse coming down. The latter 
did not run away, and the rider was unhurt, but 
as he again took hold of the reins I saw that he 
regarded his steed with a look of distrust. 

‘<¢ That, Sir, is a vicious beast,’ I exclaimed, 
‘and not fit to ride in London; if you'll sell 
him I'll give you twenty pounds, and run all 
risks from his temper.’ 

‘*¢Thank you, Sir,’ replied the discomfited 
equestrian, rather confused by his fall; ‘I do 
not think him safe, and I will take—’ Here 
he hesitated, and having reflected for a moment, 
added, ‘No, Sir, I will not take your offer.’ 
So saying, and regarding me at the same time 
with rather an offended look, as if he fancied I 
intended to do him, he led his horse away.” 

This would be counted pretty sharp practice 
in some countries and in more unsophisticated 
society than that of London. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 31st of December.— 
Congress met on the 5th of December. In the | 
Senate Mr. Farwell appeared from Maine in place of 
Mr. Fessenden, who had resigned to accept the post | 
of Secretary of the Treasury. In the House Mr. 
Ingersoll took the place of Mr. Lovejoy, from Mlli- | 
nois, deceased; Mr. Knox that of Mr. Frank Blair, | 
from Missouri, resigned ; Mr. Townsend that of Mr. 
Stebbins from New York, resigned. Mr. Poston | 
appeared as delegate from the Territory of Arizona; | 
Mr. Worthington was qualified as member from the | 
new State of Nevada. The only important changes 
in the standing committees are that in the Senate 
Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, is chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, in place of Mr. Fessenden, appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, 
was appointed chairman of the Naval Committee in 
place of Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire. The creden- 
tials of five Representatives and two Senators, claim- 
ing seats from Louisiana, were presented and re- 
ferred. The question will come up for considera- 
tion whether the election at which they were chosen 
was a valid one, 

Hon. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, was nominated | 
by the President, and unanimously confirmed by the | 
Senate, as Chief Justice of the United States, to fill | 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of the late | 
Chief Justice Taney. Mr. Chase was born in New | 
Hampshire, January 13, 1808. He commenced the 
practice of the law at Cincinnati in 1831. In 1841 
he first began to take a prominent part in politics, 
acting with that portion of the Democratic party 
opposed to the extension of slavery, and was elected 





United States Senator in 1849. On the disruption 
of the parties in 1852, Mr. Chase went over to the 
newly organized Republican party. In 1855 he was 
elected Governor of Ohio, and was re-elected in 
1857, his second term closing in 1860. In that year 
he was one of the leading candidates for the Presi- 
dency, and had also been again chosen Senator. He 
resigned this post to accept the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet; he held 
this post until June 30, 1864, when he resigned, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Fessenden. In 1864 he was 
suggested for the Presidency, but declined to be- 
come a candidate, and gave his support to Mr. Lin- 
coln. 

The President's Message opens with a brief re- 
sumé of our relations with foreign Powers, which 
are pronounced to be ‘‘ reasonably satisfactory.” No 
mention, however, is made of our relations with 
France ; the complications with Brazil, growing out 
of the capture of the Florida, are only briefly al- 
luded to; and in consequence of the outrages on our 
Canadian frontier, the President recommends that 
notice shall be given that, after six months, the 
United States will be at liberty to increase its naval 
force on the northern lakes. He recommends fur- 
ther legislation to protect immigrants, and encour- 
age emigration to this country. He estimates the 
production of gold and silver in the mineral region 
of the Pacific slope at $100,000,000 for the last 
year.—The movement for the total abolition of slav- 
ery is, he says, though short of success, still in the 
right direction. In Arkansas and Louisiana loyal 
State Governments, with free Constitutions, have 
been organized ; movements to the same end, though 
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less definite, have been made in Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee; Maryland is secure for freedom. 
The President recommends the passage by the pres- 
ent Congress of the Act, passed by the Senate at 
the last session, but which failed to receive the 
requisite two-thirds vote in the House, submitting 
to the States an amendment to the Constitution, 
prohibiting Slavery in the United States. The re- 
cent election shows, he says, that this Act will pass 
the next Congress, and it is merely a question of 
time when the matter shall be referred to the States. 
The vote at the late Presidential election is referred 
to as showing that, in spite of the waste of war, the 
loyal States have increased in population. A table 
was furnished showing that in 1860 the States which 
are now loyal cast 3,870,222 votes. The same States, 
with the addition of the two new States of Kansas 
and Nevada, cast, in 1864, 4,015,773 votes; showing, 
notwithstanding a decrease of nearly 150,000 votes 
in Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland, a net in- 
erease of 145,751 votes; to which should be added 
at least 90,000 for the votes of soldiers in States 
which failed to pass laws enabling soldiers to vote. 
The table, as made up in the Message, was formed 
partly from estimates, and contained many inac- 
curacies; but the general result is nearly correct. 
To this increased strength of the Union should be 
also added the augmented population of the Terri- 
tories, and the nuinbers of whites and blacks in the 
insurgent States who join us as our arms press back 
the enemy.—The President emphatically opposes 
all attempts at negotiation with the insurgent lead- 
er, who has repeatedly declared that he will accept 
no terms which do not involve the severance of the 
Union. This does not necessarily apply to his fol- 


lowers. Although he can not accept the Union they 


can. A year ago pardon and a general amnesty 
were offered to all except certain specified classes, 
and it was announced that these ciasses were with- 
in the contemplation of special clemency. The door 
for return is still open; but, adds the President, 
“The time may come, and probably will come, when 
public duty will demand that it be closed, and that 
in lieu more rigorous measures than heretofore shall 
be adopted.” The Message closes with an emphatic 
declaration that the President will retract nothing 
which he has heretofore said in respect to slavery. 
‘While I remain in my present position,” he says, 
‘*T shall not attempt to retract or modify the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation ; nor shall I return to slavery 
any person who is free by the terms of that procla- 
mation, or by any of the Acts of Congress. If the 
people should, by whatever acts or means, make it 
an Executive duty to re-enslave such persons, an- 
other, and not I, must be their instrument to per- 
form it. In stating a single condition of peace, I 
mean simply to say that the war will cease on the 
part of the Government whenever it shall have 
ceased on the part of those who began it.” 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury fur- 
nishes an elaborate exposé of the fiscal affairs of the 
country, and contains many practical suggestions. 
We can here present only a few of the essential 
points. The fiscal year closed on the Ist of July, 
1864; at which time the entire public debt amount- 
ed to $1,740,699,000, the interest upon which is 
$91,810,000, of which $56,000,000 is payable in 
coin. If the war continues probably this debt will 
be increased by $500,000,000 during the present 
year. The actual receipts and expenditures for the 
past fiscal year, closing June 30, 1864, were as fol- 
lows: 


RECEIPTS, 
EE ee $102,316, 152 96 
I OI Nn caenbdobacd covdnees 
From Direct Taxes 
From Internal Revenne... 
From Miscellaneous Source 
From Loans 


588.338 ¢ 
475,648 9g 
109,741,134 
»511,448 
448,9:9 
$884,076,646 7 
EXPENDITURES. 
War Department.............. 
Navy Department 
Interest of Public Debt 
Civil Service 
Pensions and Indians .............. 


- $600,791,842 ¢ 
85,7238,2 
53,685. 
97 
Total expenditures .... 
Balance on hand 


86 
91 

The two most important items of Miscellaneous 
sources are premiums on gold and silver, about 
$18,644,000, and Commutation Money, $12,451,000. 
The Secretary estimates the actual expenditures 
of the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 1865, 
at $895,729,000, and the receipts under existing 
laws at $382,355, 000, leaving to be provided for, 
$512,374,000. He hopes that Congress will so 
modify the Internal Revenue law as to produce 
#50,000,000 additional, which will leave #482,374,000 
to be added to the public debt; which will then 
be, on the Ist of July, 1865, about $2,223,000,000. 
For the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1866, for 
which provision must be made this year, he esti- 
mates a gross de ficiency of about ¢ 
making the public debt on the Ist ¢ 
about $2,645,000,000. These estimates are, of 
course, based upon the supposition that the war 
continues. The Secretary recommends, among 
other things, that the Internal Revenue Tax be 
augmented ; that the Income Tax be applied to all 
incomes, graduated, however, according to their 
amount; that the mineral domains of the United 
States be made available either by absolute sale or 
by renting them ; and that there should be no banks 
of issue except such as are authorized by the na- 
tional Government. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Nary presents 
a comprehensive survey of the operations of that 
Department. The following are some of the lead- 
ing points: We have now in service and under con- 
struction 671 vessels carrying 4610 guns, with a 
tonnage of 510,000, a net increase of 83 vessels, 167 
guns, 42,000 tons. There are in the naval service 
about 51,000 men. During the year 324 vessels 
have been captured ; the whole number during the 
war being 1379, of which 267 are steamers. The 
gross proceeds of the sale of prize property is nearly 
$14,500,000, and a large amount is still under ad- 
judication. The entire expense of the Naval De- 
partment from March 4, 1861, to November 1, 1864, 
has been $288, 647,000. 

According to the Report of the 
eral the expenditures of the Department, during 
the year ending June 1, 1864, were $12,644,786 20, 
the receipts 12,468,253 78, leaving a deficit of 
$206,652 42; so that, were the franked matter 
which passes through the mails paid for, the De- 
partment would now for the first time be more than 
self-sustaining, 

The Report of the Secretary of War has not been 
published. 

The action of Congress thus far has been mainly 
confined to the consideration of measures proposed 
for action. In the Senate, the following are the 
principal bills introduced, and subjects of inquiry 
referred to the appropriate committees: That the 
| President inform what proposition of aid for rebels 
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had been received: answered that a request to dis- 
tribute among rebel prisoners £17,000 collected at a 
bazar in Liverpool, had been made and refused.— 
For establishing a home for disabled soldiers and 
sailors.—lor constructing revenue cutters on the 
lakes. —Thanking Captain Winslow and Lieutenant 
Cushing.—Petition of General Weitzel and others 
for increase of pay.—To inquire into the expediency 
of an Act to increase the revenue by a tax on sales 
and fares; and to retrench the currency by prohib- 
iting the establishment of additional banks.—Res- 
olutions by Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, for consolidat- 
ing Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire into one 
State; Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Isl- 


and into another; Maryland, Delaware, and a part | 


of Virginia into another: and that the President 
and Vice-President of the United States shall be 
chosen alternately from the Free and Slave States.— 
Tocompel all vessels engaged in foreign trade to take 
one American boy for each 500 tons.—Authorizing 
the President to transfer a gun-boat to the Republic 
of Liberia.—Declaring wives and children of col- 
ored soldiers to be free.—Whether an army corps is 
necessary to defend our Northern frontier. —W heth- 
er it is expedient to enroll all male citizens, irre- 
spective of color, in the militia.—Bill passed remov- 
ing disqualilication for carrying the mails by reason 
of color. The following bills have passed the 
House; those which have also passed the Senate 





being specially noted: Establishing a uniform sys- 
tem of Bankruptcy, to take effect June 1, 1865.— 
Requesting the President to give notice of the term- 
ination of the Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain. 
—Providing that any alien of twenty-one who has 
been honorably discharged from the army or navy 
may become a citizen without previous declaration. 
—The Senate bill providing for the construction of 
six revenue cutters on the lakes.—Dropping from 
the army roll all generals who have been for three 
months out of service, except their absence is occa- 
sioned by wounds or disability incurred in service, 


or by being a prisoner or under parole.—The Sen- | 


ate joint resolution thanking Captain Winslow and 
Lieutenant Cushing. — Resolution declaring the 
right of Congress to shape the foreign policy of the 
United States.—The Senate bill creating the rank 


of Vice-Adiniral, of equal grade with the Lieuten- | 


ant-General in the army, with a pay of $7000 when 
at sea, $6000 when on shore duty, and $5000 when 
waiting orders. This bill was immediately signed 
by the President, who nominated Adfniral Farragut 
for the post, and the nomination was confirmed by 


the Senate. ——In the House the following are the | 


principal bills introduced, and subjects of inquiry 
referred to the appropriate committees: To prohibit 
the exportation or sale at a premium of gold and 
silver; laid on the table.—To exempt from tax the 
inheritance of widows in their husbands’ estates. — 
What caused the failure of General Banks’s Red 





River expedition ?—To prohibit the sale of goods in | 


rebel territory, and to allow the purchase for cash 


of the products of such territory.—To amend the | 


Constitution so as to apportion representatives to 
voters. — W hat justice is due to soldiers held beyond 
their terms of enlistment ?—Shall bounties be dis- 
continued, and the pay of soldiers increased ?—To 
include sailors in the bill nataralizing soldiers. — 
Shall there be an ad valorem tax on sales?—For 
dropping unemployed officers from the navy roll.— 
Shall persons going abroad to escape the draft be 
denationalized ?—Tv inquire into the expediency 
of modifying the pension law. 


Our last Record left General Sherman just set- 
ting out on his adventurous march through Geor- 
gia. The order for the expedition was issued on 
the 8th of November from Kingston, Georgia, north- 
west from Atlanta, around which place the army 
was again concentrated. On the 15th Atlanta was 
evacuated, the principal buildings having been de- 
stroyed, and Sherman's army began its march to- 
ward the coast, nearly 200 miles distant in a straight 
line, and about 300 by the most direct traveled 
routes. The army marched in two main columns, 
which, with its detachments, swept a belt of terri- 
tory about 60 miles wide, comprising a fertile coun- 
try abounding in supplies. For nearly a month 
our only intelligence was gained through hostile 
sources, Milledgeville, the capital of Georgia, was 
occupied on the 20th by a small detachment, which 
soon left to rejoin their column, while other de- 
tachments threatened Macon and Augusta. The 
march of the main columns was leisurely, the only 
opposition encountered being to detached corps. 
Millen, where the great body of Union prisoners 
| had been for a time confined, was taken on the 2d 
of December; but the prisoners had been removed, 
On the 9th Captain Duncan, one of Sherman's scouts, 
left the army, descended the Ogechee River, and 
brought to General Foster, at Hilton Head, the first 
direct tidings from Sherman. On the 12th the 
whole army was within ten miles of Savannah. 
On the 13th Fort M‘Allister, which commands the 
approach to Savannah by sea, was taken by storm. 
On that day Sherman forwarded his first dispatch 
to the War Department from the deck of a vessel. 
He wrote: ‘‘The army is in most splendid order, 
}and equal to any thing. Our march was most 
agreeable, and we were not at all molested by guer- 
rillas. We have not lost a wagon on the trip, but 
have gathered in a large supply of negroes, horses, 
and mules, and our teams are in far better condi- 
tion than when we started. I regard Savannah as 
| already gained.” General Hardee had been placed 
in command of Savannah, with about 15,000 men. 
It had been hoped that these might be captured with 
the city; but it was found to be impossible to in- 
vest the place so closely to prevent their escape, 
}and on the 20th Hardee got off with his army. 
Savannah was occupied by Sherman on the 21st. 
| On the 22d he wrote to the President: ‘*I beg to 
present to you as a Christmas gift the city of Sa- 
| vannah, with 150 heavy guns, and plenty of am- 
munition, ‘and also about 25,000 bales of cotton.” 
General Foster, in his dispatch of the same day, 
says: ‘“‘ The captures include 800 prisoners, 150 guns, 
| 13 locomotives in good order, 190 cars, a large sup- 
ply of ammunition and materials of war, 3 steam- 
ers, and 33,000 bales of cotton safely stowed in 
warehouses.” 

While Sherman was accomplishing his march 
through Georgia, Hood was «»erating against Thom- 
as, who fell back in the dis. .cion of Nashville. The 
Confederate cavalry, under Forrest, on the 29th of 
November, came up with our forces, under Wilson, 
at Spring Hill, Tennessee, where a brisk though 
partial action ensued, in which Forrest was repulsed ; 
but our forces kept falling back to Franklin, 18 miles 
south of Nashville. Here they were attacked, on 


the 30th, by the entire force of the enemy. A se- 
vere battle ensued, the Confederates repeatedly mak- 
ing most desperate charges upon our intrenchments. 
At one time the day seemed lost; but a vigorous 
| charge restored the fortunes of the day, and the as- 
| sailants were repulsed with great loss. 


The loss 
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of the enemy is put down at alx 
wounded, and 1000 prisoners. 
2500. 


0 killed and | 
Our loss was about 
Our forces, however, fell back upon Nash- 
ville, and in consequence the Confederates claim a 
victory at Franklin. Hood followed, and set him- 
self down to besiege Nashville, throwing up lines 
of investment. On the 15th of December Thomas 
assumed the offensive against Hood, who held a 
strong position on the southern approaches to Nash- 
ville. Thomas’s line was formed with Wilson’s 
cavalry on the right, then A. J. Smith, Wood, and | 
Steedman, Schofield’s Corps being in reserve. Aft- 
er an opening fire from the batteries Steedman made 
a strong demonstration on the enemy’s right, the 
real attack being designed for their centre and left. 
Wood carried the strong works at the centre. Our 
batteries then advanced, and Smith assailed the hos- 
tile left; Schofield came up on Smith’s right, out- 
flanking the enemy, who began to give way. Our 
right was thus thrown between the river and the 
Confederate left, which was rolled back on the cen- 
tre. Wilson’s cavalry now pushed forward, and 
our whole line was advanced in the face of a hot 
fire. The enemy’s works were carried, and he fell 
back in confusion, leaving his cannon and many 
prisoners. It was now night, and the action was 
suspended. It was renewed the next morning, 
with still more decided success, the enemy being 


20 


| 


NASHVILLE, 


successively driven from his lines of intrenchments, 
falling back in the direction of Franklin, the scene 
of the battle of the 30:h of November. On the 17th 
Hood was pressed back beyond Franklin, where he 
left 2500 wounded. The pursuit was kept up on 
the 18th, but was partially interrupted by heavy 
rains on the 19th, Hood continually falling back, 
losing guns and prisoners. The latest accounts, 
which come down to December 27, represent that 
Hood had reached the Tennessee River, which he 
was endcavoring to cross.—In twenty days Hood’s 
losses, as nearly as can be estimated, were 9000 
killed and wounded, and 10,000 prisoners, of whom 
2500 were wounded, making a net loss of 16,500 
men, and 51 cannon, being about one-third of his 
entire force, and more than half of his guns. His 
logs is especially heavy in officers, six generals hay- 
ing been killed, six wounded, and six captured. 
Besides these leading operations in the South and 
West, several minor operations of considerable im- 
portange have been undertaken, Toward the close 
of November General Canby sent expeditions from 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg to co-operate with 
Sherman. That from Vicksburg moved toward 
Jackson, destroying bridges on the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad, cutting off Hood from a large quan- 
tity of supplies which had been accumulated for 
him at Jackson, The column from Baton Rouge 
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advanced in the direction of Mobile. He had 
reached Pascagoula on the 14th of December. 
Three days before, Governor Watts, of Alabama, 
issued a proclamation calling upon the people of the 
State to defend Mobile, which was threatened both 
by land and water.—At Ashbyville, Kentucky, De- 
cember 17, General M‘Cook defeated the Confeder- 
ate General Lyon, who had invaded the State.— 
There has been some skirmishing in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah, but with no very important re- 
sults. 

A very important expedition has just been made 
in Southwestern Virginia. In this region, near the 
Tennessee border, are situated the valuable salt- 
works and lead mines of Saltville and Leadville. 
One or two expeditions had been sent to destroy 
these, but without success. Breckinridge, who 
commanded in this region, defeated Gillem on the 
12th of November. Gillem was reinforced, and the 
command of the whole body, now numbering 6000, 
was taken by General Stoneman, who organized 
another expedition, against the salt and lead works, 
under the immediate command of General Bur- 
bridge. This expedition started on the 12th, On 
the march they successively met and dispersed scat- 
tered bodies of the enemy, and succeeded in reach- 
ing Saltville on the 20th, which they occupied long 
enough to effect the thorough destruction of the 
works. Besides the destruction of the salt and lead 
works, among the most important in the Confeder- 
acy, General Burbridge enumerates among the re- 
sults of his enterprise the destruction of the bridges 
on the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, the 
seizure of 13 trains of cars with their engines, the 
capture of 2900 horses, 1000 mules, 24 officers, and 
845 men. 

The only important operation of the Army of 
the Potomac during the month is a raid made un- 
der the lead of General Warren upon the Weldon 
Railroad. The expedition comprised Warren’s Fifth 
Corps, Mott's Division of the Second, and Gregg’s 
cavalry. This force set out on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, having been previously withdrawn from the 
lines around Petersburg. In the midst of a driv- 
ing rain, which continued all day and the next 
night, Warren moved rapidly to the Nottaway Riv- 
er, which he crossed by means of a pontoon. The 
next day, leaving a cavalry guard at the crossing, 
and protected on his flanks by cavalry, he continued 
his march by Sussex Court House toward Nottaway 
Bridge. This point was covered by the enemy's 
cavalry, which was steadily driven back. ‘The 
bridge was reached at noon and destroyed. It was 
200 feet long, and spanned the Nottoway River. 
The column, now secure against any attack from 
Petersburg, destroyed the railroad south of the 
bridge for a distance of eight miles. The track was 
lifted up, ties and rails together, heaped in piles, and 
burned. Jarret’s dépdt was burned early in the 
morning of the 9th, and the work of destruction 
continued thence southward. During the day two 
bridges—each 60 feet long—were burned, and at 
night Warren had reached Bellfield Station, near 
the Meherrin River. Twenty miles of the railroad 
had been completely destroyed, and no opposition 
had been encountered. A reconnoissance toward 
Hicksford on the river having developed the fact 
that the enemy was strongly posted at that point, 
with considerable artillory, Warren turned north- 
ward on the 10th. On the return the town of Sus- 
sex Court House was burned in retaliation for the 
murder of several of our soldiers by the enemy at 
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that point. A large number of contrabands accom. 
panied the returning column. In estimating the 
value of this raid it must be remembered that Lee 
had previously contrived to convey a large amount 
of supplies to his army by means of the Boydton 
plank-road, which connected the Southside Railroad 
with the point where the Weldon had been inter. 
rupted. He had also nearly completed a branch 
railroad from Stony Creek Station to the Southside 
Road. The portion of the railroad destroyed by 
Warren is south of Stony Creek Station, and until 
the road is repaired Lee is entirely cut off from east- 
ern North Carolina, and from the portion of Vir- 
ginia east of the Weldon Road. The work was done 
in three days, and it was effected with the loss of 
less than one hundred men. 

On the 13th of December a great naval and mili- 
tary expedition started from Fortress Monroe. The 
naval portion, under Admiral W. D. Porter, com- 
prised 65 vessels of war, including the Jronsides, and 
five ‘‘ Monitors.” Besides these there were more 
than a hundred transports. The military force, un- 
der General Butler, with whom was General Weit- 
zel, numbered about 7000. The expedition set out 
under sealed orders; but it soon transpired that its 
object was to assail Fort Fisher, at the mouth of 
Cape Fear River, commanding the approaches to 
Wilmington, the only considerable port now held 
by the Confederates, through which for more than 
a year they have gained the greater part of their 
supplies from abroad. Large hopes had been en- 
tertained from a new experiment in warfare, which 
was to explode a vessel loaded with powder as near- 
ly as possible under the walls of the fort. The 
steamer Louisiana was selected for this purpose. 
The vessels experienced rough weather, but rode 
it out without any serious accident, the ‘* Monitors” 
especially ‘‘ behaving beautifully,” though one of 
them, the Masopac, sprung a leak. On the 20th 
the fleet met at the appoiited rendezvous, some 
twenty-five miles at sea from the fort. For two 
days bad weather prevented any effective opera- 
tions; but on the 23d the Louisiana, Commander 
Rhind, was directed to undertake its mission. With 
more than 200 barrels of powder on board, she was 
towed within sight of the fort. She had been fitted 
up so as to resemble a Confederate blockade-run- 
ner, and was mistaken for such, and was not fired 
upon from the fort. She was successfully run near 
the beach, within 500 yards of the fort. The small 
crew having set her on fire, escaped by boats. At 
a quarter before two on the morning of the 24th the 
explosion took place. Those on the fleet, which 
lay some miles away, had no means of knowing the 
amount of damage sustained, only that the shock 
was far less than had been anticipated. Subsequent 
information indicates that no serious damage was 
done to the fort; at all events the explosion of the 
magazines, which had been hoped for, was not at- 
tained. At daylight on the 24th the fleet got 
under way, formed in line of battle, and pro- 
ceeded to bombard the fort. The bombardment 
began about noon. In an hour and a quarter, ac- 
cording to the report of Admiral Porter, the fire of 
the fort was completely silenced, and two of its 
magazines had been blown up. A moderate fire 
was kept up until night, in the hope of attracting 
the attention of the transports containing the co- 
operating land-force to the spot. Our casualties 


this day were occasioned almost entirely by the 
bursting of six 100-pounder Parrott guns on. as 
many vessels ; by these 13 men were killed and 35 
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enim 
wounded. A shell from the fort passed through 
the boiler of the Mackinaw, badly scalding ten or 
twelve persons. The Osceola was also struck by a 
shell near the magazine, and for a short time was 
in a sinking condition; but the leak was finally 
stopped. The bombardment was suspended by the 
approach of night. The next morning, the trans- 
ports having arrived, a plan of attack was arranged 
by Porter and Weitzel. The navy was again to 
assail the fort, while troops were landed to storm 
it. About 3000 troops were landed. Some of the 
outside works were carried, and nearly 300 prison- 
ers taken. Weitzel’s skirmishing lines were ad- 
vanced close to Fort Fisher, A few of the pickets, 
under fire from the boats, actually scaled the para- 
pet; but, according to the account of General But- 
ler, the work was found by Weitzel too strong to 
be taken without a regular siege. As soon as dark- 
ness caused the naval force to cease, the works were 
again fully manned. The weather being threaten- 
ing, and the southwest wind, which had arisen, pre- 
venting any further landing through the surf, Butler 
ordered the troops to re-embark Seeing, he says, 
“that nothing further can be done by the land- 
forces, I shall sail for Hampton Roads as soon as 
the transport fleet can be got in order.” The expe- 
dition certainly wholly failed of its object. There 
is evidently a wide difference of opinion between the 
naval and military commanders as to the necessity 
of abandoning the attack. Butler and Weitzel 
think that the fort was substantially uninjured, as 
a defensive work, by the naval assault, and that it 
was too strong, and too strongly manned, to be 
taken by the force at their command, Porter 
thinks that the fort was effectually reduced by his 
attack, and that while yielding to the opinion of 
Weitzel, it would have proved no very difficult task 
for the land-force to have taken it. ‘ At all events,” 
he adds, ** I can not help thinking that it was worth 
while to make the attempt, after arriving so far.” 

The case of the St. Albans raiders finally came 
up before Justice Coursal, of Montreal, on the 13th 
of December. The Justice decided that by the law 
the warrant under which the prisoners were arrested 
should be signed by the Governor-General; this 
not being the case, he had no jurisdiction in the 
matter, and should discharge the prisoners. They 
were accordingly set at liberty, and the money 
which they had seized from the St. Albans banks 
was given to them. The liberated prisoners at 
once made off in different directions. This decis- 
ion caused intense feeling in the United States. 
General Dix, who commands the Northern Depart- 
ment, issued an order directing military command- 
ers on the frontier to shoot down marauders, and, 
if necessary, to pursue them into Canada. The lat- 
ter clause of the order was countermanded by the 
President, probably on information that the action 
of Judge Coursal was disapproved by the Canadian 
authorities. The Governor-General of Canada or- 
dered the re-arrest of the raiders, and several of 
them, including Young, the leader, have been ap- 
prehended, and are again in custody. Meanwhile 
an official order was given by our Government, di- 
recting that, except in case of immigrants directly 
entering an American port by sea, no traveler 
should be allowed to enter the United States from a 
foreign country without a passport, properly signed. 
This direction was designed to apply especially to 
persons coming from the British provinces. 

On the night of the 25th of November an attempt 


was made to burn the city of New York. Fires 


were kindled in several of the large hotels, which 
adjoin the principal theatres. These attempts were 
made by persons who took lodgings in the hotels 
the fires being kindled by means of a mixture of 
phosphorus and oil. The actual damage done was 
very slight. It is believed that the attempt was 
made by emissaries of the Confederate Government, 
and in consequence an order was issued that all per- 
sons from the insurgent States, residing in New 
York, should report themselves for registry, upon 
pain, in case of neglect, of being treated as spies. 
The result of this order was to show that the wives 
and families of several distinguished Confederate 
leaders were residing in New York. 

The Confederate cruiser Florida, captured by the 
Wachusett, was, while lying at anchor in Hampton 
Roads, run into on the 19th of November, by the 
army transport A/lance, and sunk in nine fathoms’ 
water, The Brazilian Government has officially 
represented that the capture of the Florida in Bra- 
zilian waters was a gross outrage upon neutral 
rights, and demanded apology and reparation. The 
Secretary of State replied that jealousy of foreign 
intervention was a cardinal principle in the policy 
of the United States. The President, therefore, 
disavowed and regretted the proceedings in the har- 
bor of Bahia ; would suspend Captain Collins, and 
direct him to appear before a court-martial. The 
Consul at Bahia, having admitted that he had ad- 
vised and incited the captain, would also be dis- 
missed ; the flag of Brazil would receive from the 
United States navy the honor customary in the in- 
tercourse of friendly maritime powers. The crew 
of the Florida would also be set at liberty, to seek a 
refuge wherever they could find it, with the hazard 
of recapture when beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the United States. The Secretary 
adds, that the Government does not give credit to 
the charges of falsehood, treachery, and deception 
brought against the captain and consul; and also 
protests against the recognition by the Brazilian 
Government of the Confederates as belligerents, as 
being an act of intervention derogatory of the law 
of nations, unfriendly and injurious to the United 
States; but he says it does not belong to the naval 
or military officers of the United States, nor to con- 
suls, to choose the time and manner of asserting the 
rights and of redressing the wrongs of the United 
States. . 

The steamship North America left New Orleans 
Dec. 16, with a crew of 44, and 215 passengers, most 
of whom were sick soldiers. On the night of the 
22d the vessel sunk at sea. Of those on board 197 
were lost, and only 67 saved. 

On the 20th of December the President issued a 
proclamation calling for 300,000 volunteers for one, 
two, or three years, If this call is not previously 
filled, a draft will be ordered on the 15th of Febru- 
ary to meet the deficiency. 

Hon. William L. Dayton, the American Minister 
to France, died suddenly of apoplexy on the 1st of 
December, at Paris, at the age of 57 vears. In 
1856 he was the Republican nominee for Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. Frémont being the candidate for the 
Presidency. They were defeated by Buchanan and 
Breckinridge, who received 174 electoral votes, 
Frcmont and Dayton having 114, and 8 being cast 
for Fillmore and Donelson.—— Hon. George M. 
Dallas, Vice-President of the United States from 
1844 to 1848, and Minister to England from 1856 to 
1860, died suddenly at Philadelphia on the 31st of 
December, aged 74 years. 


























HE Easy Chair again reminds its readers that 
it is not the editor of this Magazine, and there- 
fore shafts like the following, delicately tipped with 
sarcasm, do not quiver in its sides : 

‘“‘The author of MS. No. — presents her thanks 
to the editor of Harper’s Magazine for his courteous 
rejection of it. She has no wish to reclaim it; but 
hopes, since he can find no place for it, he will oblige 
her by lighting with its leaves an occasional cigar 
for the solace of the Easy Chair.” 

The gentle author of manuscript Number blank is 
hereby informed that the Easy Chair could not be 
solaced by the spectacle of such consuming leaves, 


however courteously rejected—“ declined” the wise | 


it call. Every expiring spark, as it died upon the 
hearth, would bitterly reproach him. ‘*‘ Why did 
you not save me?” would be the piteous refrain of 
the departing tale, essay, poem, treatise, description, 
sketch, jeu d'esprit, or whatever may be the charac- 
ter of manuscript Number blank. No, the Easy 
Chair is not an ogre. It does not delight in the 
torture of thumbing; no, Madame, nor of Briare- 
us, to which your own Number blank may more 


fitly be compared. It will not willingly see them | 


simmer, broil, roast, stew, or boil. It is the door 
over the way to which you must address your quips 
and darts. It is to the fearful being who sits be- 
hind it, and delights to fatten upon callow manu- 
scripts, that your silver smile of wrath, or sorrow, 


or plaintive disappointment—or whatever the exact 
emotion may be—must be directed. An editor, as | 


is well known, is the foe of mankind, and pursues 
with peculiar animosity the whole tribe of authors. 
As his life depends upon literature, he naturally 
hates and despises every writer and aspirant. As 
he would have no function if manuscripts were not 
prepared, he shows the most savage hostility to 
those who prepare them. As he would be a super- 
fluity, and starve to death but for the fecund brains 
and nimble hands of the great fraternity of letters, 
it is evident that his sheerest interest, to say no- 
thing of his sympathy and taste and genius, must 
lead him inevitably to outrage his brethren in every 
possible way. Merchants, lawyers, carpenters, doc- 
tors, masons, it is notorious, if they wish to succeed, 
always do what they can to alienate the friends 
upon whose favor and good-will they depend; and 
editors, of course, do the same. You may ask any 


gentleman whose little sprightly essay did not, in | 


his pleasant and unexasperated phrase, ‘*‘ please his 
High Mightiness the Grand Lama who edits that 
puerile and contemptible,” etc., etc., if an editor is 
not the most despicable of men. You may ask any 
lady whose touching elegy on a Thanksgiving Tur- 
key was rudely returned, “ with many thanks, and 


without the least expression of opinion upon the | 


intrinsic merits, as hardly suitable just at this mo- 
ment,” whether an editor is not the most unfeeling 
and brutal of his sex. 

No;—please apply at the door opposite. The 
Easy Chair is not an editor, a headsman, a Jack 
Ketch, a villain in a mask. //e doesn’t delight in 
wringing the necks of poor little pullets of manu- 
scripts, or in dragging great oxen (Juno ox-eyed) 
down to the fatal ring, or in any other editorial di- 
versions. What goes on in that fatal room ke 


forbears to inquire. Probably it is paved with the | 


white remains of manuscripts—as other good inten- 
tions are reported to furnish pavemeyt for another 
mysterious retreat. Doubtless over the door the 


Chitar’'s Easy Chair. 


demon who inhabits it has written, ‘‘ Rubbish shot 
here.” It is horrible! Can you not fancy him 
gnashing his teeth, grinning ghastly grins, beating 
his head, tearing his hair, exploding in contempt- 
uous laughter, and flinging himself about his den, 
as he surveys the manuscripts, his victims, and 
reads them! Ican. Sometimes there are awful 
roarings in his chimney. The Easy Chair shudders, 
and can only imagine that the editor—the chimera 
—is feeding his huge black-throated fire-place with 
the torn and quivering remains of the most comely 
manuscripts. Ah me! what noxious gas has doubt- 
less escaped at the top of that chimney ! 

No—by no means. Please not to make the mis- 
take again. The Easy Chair is not the editor, 
Are you in the habit of confounding a cackling 
| bantam, a timorous barn-door fowl, with the eagle 
of dreadful talons? It is the modest ambition of 
the bantam to balance itself for a few moments 
upon a doubtful perch and feebly essay a transi- 

tory crow, and then hop safely down again—not to 
| sweep the heavens and gaze at the sun (namely, 
read manuscripts Numbers — and — and —), or tear 
the prey with strenuous claw (namely, commit to 
combustion manuscripts Numbers —and — and —), 
These latter be the editorial functions. 

The Easy Chair hereby announces that the con- 
tributions for the Magazine, which are sent to him, 
will be delivered unread to the tender mercies which 
abide behind the opposite door; and he begs his 
friends to remember that when manuscript No. — is 
declined, it is the TE. litor and not the Easy Chair who 
is to be invited to put it in his pipe and smoke it. 


Tue Easy Chair lately tried a dangerous experi- 
| ment. He went to hear the lecturer who first 
| charmed him, and whom he had not heard for many 
years. Time plays such pranks that we can not be 
prepared for him. Our impressions are so much in 
ourselves and cur condition that it is hard to de- 
termine how much h- longs to the seal itself. Upon 
the young, ardent, flowing, sensitive wax the air- 
iest curve of the bird’s, wing cut in diamond will 
perfectly reproduce itself. But the most exquisite 
device will not impress itself when the mass has 
grown cold and hard. When Fanny Kemble re- 
| appeared after many years of retirement from the 
| stage, with what curious emotion the frequenter of 
the theatre in her youthful prime must have await- 
ed the rising of the curtain! How painfully acute 
| his observation and memory must have been! In 
what a limbo of doubt and wonder he must have 
| remained through the performance! And when the 
| curtain fell, and he who had been a youth when he 
saw her before rose to go home—then what? As 

he paced the hard London streets, in which he could 
|see no change for many and many a year—as he 
| looked up at the changeless sky, with the same old 
| familiar moon, the same familiar stars, he must 
|} needs have pondered the question, ‘Is it the seal 
| or the wax ?” 
| For Mrs. Kemble did not succeed. She played 
a few evenings, and again retired. It was easy for 
| the Londoner to say, ‘‘ What a pity! How she is 
|changed! How her power has failed! Can this 
| be that audacious girl of my youth!” It was easy 
—but how if he substituted he for she? How if he 
| asked can this—this elderly, grayish-haired gentle- 
| man, plodding meditatively home from the theatre, 
| be the gay, graceful, agile youth who knelt and 
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offered flowers to that wondrous young divinity of 
other years, and sang the merry chorus at the club 
amidst the ringing of jovial glasses, while as yet 
wife, children, gray hairs, were not? Ah me! 
the Londoner might have sighed, as he paused be- 
neath the lamp-post to read again upon the play- 
bill the name of the remembered enchantress, has 
the seal become worn and dull—or is the wax hard- 
ening ? 

If he were familiar with the countrv—if he had 
lived at Mackery End, for instance, or had sum- 
mered at Blakesmoor—he would have gone forward 
revolving the still-vexed doubt, are the cherries 
smaller or has my mouth grown, for surely the 
fruit do not seem as vast as in the other days. 

He might have added another question to these 
—and have asked, How could [ hope that she should 
seem more to me now than then, and yet how could 
she please me as much now without being really 
more? For wher Fanny Kemble reappeared, she 
was obliged to be not only all that she had been but 


all that the magnifving imagination of ardent men | 
She must play up to | 


believed her to have been. 
the demand of unlimited imagination, or sie must 
necessarily seem to be less than she was. 


Whether in her case it was the wax or the seal | 


was probably never settled. Whether the cherries 
really were larger was never yet known. But sup- 
pose Grayhead had gone home, bumping the stars, 
and happy, asking no question, but full of undoubt- 
ing delight? Suppose each single cherry of to-day 
were as a yoke of the ox-hearts of yore? Suppose 
that the slender tops which used to seem close 
against the sky had caught the sky and slipped it a 
little nearer to the ground ? 


Many years ago the Easy Chair—a mere foot-stool 
in those days—used to hear Ralph Waldo Emerson 


lecture. Perhaps it was in the small Sunday-school 
room under a country meeting-house, on sparkling 
winter nights, when all the neighborhood came 
stamping and chattering to the door in hood and 
muffler, or else ringing in from a few miles away, 
buried under buffalo skins. The little low room 


was dimly lighted with oil lamps, and the boys | 


clumped about the stoves in their cowhide boots, 
and laughed and buzzed and ate apples and peanuts 
and giggled, and grew suddenly solemn when the 
grave men and women looked atthem. In the desk 
stood the lecturer and read his manuscript, and all 
but the boys sat silent and enthralled by the musical 
spell. Some of the hearers remembered the speaker 
as a boy, as a young man. Some wondered what 
he was talking about. Some thought him very 
queer. All laughed at the delightful humor or the 
illustrative anecdote that beaded for a moment upon 
the surface of his talk ; and some sat inspired with 
unknown resolves and soaring upon lofty hopes as 
they heard. A nobler life, a better manhood, a 
purer purpose, wooed every listening soul. It was 
not argument, nor description, nor appeal. 
wit and wisdom, and hard sense and poetry, and 
scholarship and music. And when the words were 
spoken and the lecturer sat down, the poor little 
foot-stool sat still and heard the rich cadences linger- 


ing in the air, as the young Priest’s heart throbs | 


with the long vibrations when the organist has 
risen. 

The same speaker had been heard a few years 
previously in the Masonic Temple in Boston. It 
was the fashion among the gay to call him trans- 
cendental. When some one said that, he had the 
air of having said something he understood. It 


It was | 


39 


ov 


was uttered in the same tone with which certain 
lovely beings declare that they are not “ 
minded.” And, dear lovely beings! was it ever 
suspected that you were? Grave parents were 
quoted as saying, ‘‘ I don't go to hear Mr. Emerson: 
I don’t understand him. But my daughters do.” 
Extinction of the lecturer was supposed by many to 
have been achieved by that remark. 
volume containing the discourses. They were called 
**Essays.” Has our literature produced any wiser 
or more influential book ? 

As the lyceum or lecture system extended the 
philosopher whom “‘ my daughters understood” was 
called to speak. A simplicity of manner that could 


strong- 


Then came a 


| be called rustic if it were not of a shy, scholarly ele- 


gance; perfect composure, clear, clean, crisp sen- 
tences; maxims as full of glittering truth as a win- 
ter night sky of stars ; an incessant spray of fine fan- 
cies like the November shower of meteors ; and the 
| same intellectual and moral lift, expansion, and 
aspiration, were the peculiarity of all his lectures. 

He was never exactly popular, but always gave 
a tone and flavor to the whole course, as the lump 
| of ambergris serves the Sultan for his year’s cups 
| of coffee. ‘*We can have him once in three or four 
said the Committees. But really they 
had him all the time without knowing it. It was 
|the philosopher Proteus who spoke through the 
| more popular mouths. The speakers were accept- 
able because they were liberal, and he was the 
great liberalizer. They were, and they are, the 
middle-men between him and the public. They 
watered the nectar, and made it easy to drink. 

The little foot-stool, gradually becoming an Easy 
| Chair, heard from time to time of Proteus on the 

platform—how he was more and more eccentric— 

| how he could not be understood—how abrupt his 
| manner was; but the Chair did not believe that the 
| flame which had once been so pure could ever be 
dimmer, especially as he recognized its soft lustre 
on every aspect of life around him. 

And so, after many years, the opportunity to 
| hear him came again; and although the experiment 
was dangerous the Chair did not hesitate to try it. 
| The hall was pretty and not too large, and the aud- 
| ience was the best that the country could furnish. 
Every one came solely to hear the speaker, for it 
| was one lecture in a course of his only. It was 
| pleasant to look around and mark the famous men 
}and the accomplished women gathering quietly in 
| the same city where they used to gather to hear 
| him a quarter of a century before. How much the 
| man who was presently to speak had done for their 
| lives, and their children’s, and the country! The 
| power of one man is not easily traced in its channels 
| and details, but it is marked upon the whole. The 
word “ Transcendentalism” had long passed by. It 
has not perhaps gone out of fashion to smile at wis- 
dom as visionary, but this particular wise man had 
been acquitted of being “‘ understood by my daugh- 
ters,” and there were rows of ‘ hardheads,” ‘* prac- 
tical people,” curious and interesting to contem- 
plate in the audience. 

The tall figure entered at a side-door, and sat 
down upon a sofa behind the desk. Age seemed 
not to have touched him since the evenings in the 
country Sunday-school room. As he stood at the 
desk the posture, the figure, the movement, were 
all unchanged. There was the same rapt intro- 
verted glance as he began in a low voice, and for an 
hour the older tree shook off a ceaseless shower of 
riper, fairer fruit. The topic was, Table-Talk, or 


seasons,” 


| 
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Conversation ; and the lecture was its own most 
perfect illustration. Jt was not a sermon, nor an 
oration, nor an argument; it was the perfection of 
talk; the talk of a poet, of a philosopher, of a schol- 
ar. Its wit was a rapier, smooth, sharp, incisive, 
delicate, exquisite. The blade was pure as an ici- 
cle. You would have sworn the hilt was diamond. 
The criticism was humane, lofty, wise, sparkling. 
The anecdote so choice and apt, and trickling from 
so many sources, that we seemed to be hearing the 
best things of the wittiest people. It was alto- 
gether delightful, and the audience sat suffused with 
a warm glow of satisfaction. There was no rhet- 
oric, no oratory, no grimace, no dramatic famili- 
arity and action; but the manner was self-respect- 
ful and courteous to the audience, and the tone su- 
premely just and sincere. ‘ He is easily King of 
us all,” whispered one orator to another ; and if 
the Easy Chair had been of the brotherhood how 
heartily it would have cried Amen! 

Yet it was not oratory either in its substance or 
purpose. It was a statement of what this wise 
man, and all other wise men and women, believed 
conversation ought to be. Its inevitable influence 
—the moral of the lecture, dear Lady Flora—was a 
purification of daily talk, and the general good in- 
fluence of incisive truth-telling. If preaching it- 
self has any higher influence than purging the 
world and our lives of falsehood, what is it? 

In their extreme simplicity and impatience of 
pretense Emerson’s lectures are like Thackeray’s, 
and the quiet manner is not unlike. We shall not 
soon have such again. Yet who that ever heard 
Thackeray will not always hear that rich, racy 
voice, that earnest pathetic tone, and see the bluff, 
honest, defiant face ? 

But this other, too, is not less memorable. The 
glory of the terrestrial is one, and the glory of the 
celestial is another. 


A Bronze statue of Hercules has been lately dis- 
covered in Rome, and is valued at fifty thousand 
dollars. It was buried under a mass of Roman 
rubbish, and inevitably suggests the question how 
many more precious remains of old art are waiting 
to be unearthed. 

But there has been a still more interesting ex- 
humation nearer home. A faithful disciple of Elia 
has brought to light, from the old magazines in 
which they have long lain buried, “the hitherto 
uncollected writings of Charles Lamb.”’ The edi- 
tor—is it unfair to name Mr. Babson of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts ?—evidently a faithful lover and lov- 
ing reader of good books, says, in his genial preface : 
“With me, as with Michel de Montaigne and Hans 
Andersen, there is no pleasure without communica- 
tion; and therefore, partly to please myself, and 
partly to please the admirers of Elia, I have col- 
lected and published all of Charles Lamb's writings 
that I found ‘sleeping’ in out-of-fashion books and 
out-of-date periodicals.” 

Elia is a passion with all his lovers, and this book 


brings a delightful surprise. Most readers suppose | 
that Moxon's edition of the works, which Talfourd | 


edited, comprises all, or all that Lamb wished to 


have published. But *‘ Eliana,” the title of this | 


new work, is its own ample justification. Raphael 
is not more Raphaelesque than these fragments are 
truly Elia. The very first half page of ‘* Table- 


Talk” is in the richest raciest vein of the delightful | 


book-keeper of the India House and book-maker for 
all the world. 


Here is the Biographical Memoir of Mr. Liston, 
and the Autobiography of Mr. Munden, with Elia’s 
Autobiography, and the Adventures of: Ulysses, 
paraphrased from old Chapman’s translation of the 
| Odyssey, in such stately, quaint, and idiomatic En- 
| glish that a man might fear lest his charmed chil- 
dren, reading this, would scarcely care to explore 
the original. Indeed every reader, and that is to 
say every lover of Charles Lamb, ought to know 
that this volume is essential to his complete know]- 
edge of Elia. 

Among these recovered essays there are some 
fragments and some studies of the works which were 
afterward more fully finished. But there are no 
lees here, no dregs; nothing which has not the in- 
imitable tone and touch of the master. Master we 
call him as truly as Benvenuto Cellini, and master 
in a larger style of his own art than Cellini in his, 
The essays of Elia have the grand element of per- 
manence, The texts are simple, obvious, occa- 
sional, but the essential treatment is of no limited 
time and place; it appeals to the general and im- 
mortal humanity. There is the same genial and 
universal wisdom in them which is the deepest 
charm of the best essays of Montaigne and Bacon 
and Emerson and Thackeray, and in the delightful 
little volume of Lowell's ‘‘ Fireside Travels.” 

It is impossible, after the ‘‘ Final Memorials” of 
Lamb by Talfourd, ever to read what he wrote with- 
out thinking of what he was. Whatahero! What 
a gentleman! Tommy Moore met him one day at 
a dinner, and records that he was a maker of poor 
puns. Yes, and Horace Walpole passed Goldsmith 
in the Park, and was of the opinion that he was an 
inspired idiot! The Bohemians like to claim Lamb, 
because he smoked and drank punch and wrote in 
the magazines. When Bohemia devotes itself to 
the noiseless and unknown sacrifice of a life which 
was so sad and so sublime in Charles Lamb, Bohe- 
mia will need no apologist. 

We thank Mr. Babson most heartily for his ten- 
der love and faithful, patient service, and Mr. Will- 
iam Veazie, his publisher, for the comely form he 
has given to this characteristic and last memorial 
of Charles Lamb. 





Lorp Lyons and Goldwin Smith went home to 
England in the same ship. It would be a curious 
and interesting inquiry, which has most truly ful- 
filled the duty of an embassador between two friend- 
ly and related powers, the official lord or the unoffi- 
cial commoner ? 

The daties of embassadors are laid down in many 
grave and portentous tomes. But there are many of 
their duties not recorded in books, and seldom writ- 
ten upon the embassadorial heart. He best keeps 
the peace between two homogeneous and friendly 
nations who helps them to understand each other 
better; and here is a bold fellow, this Easy Chair, 
who ventures to affirm in black and white upon this 
page that he believes all the dinners, and balls, and 
private theatres of his truly worthy and respectable 
Excellency, Lord Lyons, have not helped England 
and America to so fair or mutual intelligence as the 
one discourse delivered by Goldwin Smith before 
the Fraternity in the Boston Music Hall. 

The old jest has become untrue, that an embassa- 
dor is a gentleman who lies abroad for his country’s 
benefit. There can be no doubt that Lord Lyons 
told exactly what he believed to be the truth of 
this country. But how little he knew about it! 
How little sympathy he had with it! He was here 
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ex officio. He was sent to the United States by Earl 
Russell and the regular order of diplomatic promo- 
tion; not by his own heart or studies. The letter 
in which he informed his chief that he had been 
waited upon by Northern friends of the rebels in 
New York showed the tendency of his sympathies, 
which went with his order and with the rebel allies 
it the North, against the people. Lord Lyons took 
no part. Even in that letter he did not declare 
himself a partisan of those who waited upon him. 
[t was not necessary. They waited upon him; 
ind they, and he, and every body else, knew why. 
Lord Lyons was here to carry out a policy. His 
luty was not to secure a truer understanding, and 
therefore a firmer friendship, between the two coun- 
tries: but to observe and report upon the condition 
f what was believed and hoped to be, as Russia 
said of Turkey, ‘‘a sick man” and a dying. If, in 
a friendly spirit, Lord Russell and Lord Lyons had 
levoted themselves to cementing the friendship of 
England and the United States, would England | 
have been the loser? would not civilization have | 
been the gainer ? 
This country had a traditional friendship with 
France. The French alliance as such, and as op- | 
posed to the English, was necessarily an illusion. 
France helped the colonies, not because she loved | 
them, but because she hated England. France was 
the ally of the revolutionary colonies, not because | 
she favored their cause—how could a Bourbon fa- 
vor revolution ?—but because she thought them in 
themselves unimportant, but offering her a master- 
ly point d’appui for annoying Great Britain and re- 
ecaining her losses in the French-American war. 
How little she cared for the United States was seen | 
in her conduct toward us under the Directory. But | 
we were always sentimental about France. 
Now the man who did the two countries the 
service was not Monsieur Genet, at the close 
of the last century, nor Monsieur Mercier, at the 


most 


beginning of this war; it was no ofiicial personage 


whatsoever, it was De Tocqueville. He came from a 
sineere interest in civilization and free government. | 
He explored our country and our society, and he 
embodied the results in the most sagacious and valua- 
ble book ever written about us. We have all liked 
France better ever since because of De Tocqueville. 


Che dreary host of British travelers, Fiedler, Mrs. | 


Trollope, Captain Hamilton, Basil HallandCompany, 
dilated upon the interesting facts that some Amer- 
icans chewed tobacco, and expectorated indiscrim- 
inately, and wore black satin waistcoats, and talked 
through the nose, and slept in feather-beds, and 
asked a great many questions, and, in fact, were 
different from some Englishmen. London cockneyvs 
came over the sea—cockneys, whether they were 
in the army or not—sighed for the sound of Bow 
Bells and the delights of the Strand, and pitied us 
because we were not cockneys. 

Certainly England in America cut rather a con- 
temptible figure. But when De Tocqueville came, 
saw, and wrote, we felt that the better France had 
seen the better America. Mutual intelligence seem- 
od to be established. We confessed the expectora- 
tion, the questioning, the waistcoats, and the beds 
charged upon us by the British tourist; but our in- 
dignation that he saw nothing else ought to have 
exploded in laughter, instead of swelling into wrath 
as it did. For such gentlemen give their own 
measure. The American girl who went to Rome 


and then went to Naples, and said that Naples was | 


funny, but not so funny as the Coliseum, has no oc- 
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casion to call in Professor Fowler to describe her ; 
she describes herself. Did not the lively Mrs, 
Trollope do likewise? Yet how we stormed about 
Mrs. T rollope ! 

When De Tocqueville came he saw not only the 
impromptu puddles—alas! there were puddles— 
upon many a floor; not only the corduroy roads, 
not only the feather-beds, but a great nation upon 
a fresh continent, striving, under entirely new con- 
ditions, to solve the problem of peaceful and pro- 
gressive human society. He saw both the actual 
condition and the tendency of our country much 
more truly than most Americans; and the spirit of 
his observation seemed so just and generous that, for 
his sake, we loved his nation. His true friend- 
ship revived the tradition of the French alliance. 
“France was always our friend,” we said, a little 
truculently, as we added, muttering, “‘ You —— 
Join Bull!” De Tocqueville was the most useful 
French embassador that ever came to this country ; 
and Goldwin Smith the most useful and noble En- 
glish minister. 

The important point in our relations with Great 
Britain is that the English people shall understand 
what this nation is doing, and that we shall com- 
prehend the state of English feeling. This great 
result can not be accomplished by each nation 
standing on the shore of its country, clenching its 
fists and howling insults over the sea: 

‘You lantern-jawed, gawky, drawling, spitting, 
underbred, boasting booby !” 

‘*You mutton-headed beer-vat, you mean bully, 
you whining, sniveling lackey of Louis Napoleon ; 
you selfish, insolent brute!” 

It is not in that way that we are to find or to 
keep peace with any nation. Nor canit be done by 
saying that John Bull is too intolerably insolent, 
and ought to be soundly thrashed out of his boots. 
A friend came and leaned upon the Chair the other 
day, and said, ‘‘I want war with England. She 
must be taken down.” The Chair asked him, in re- 
ply, ‘‘ What is war with England? Has England, as 
a nation, done any thing to this country for which 
you are willing to be killed, or to send your children 
fight? The governing class in England hate 

the people of England, the substantial, work- 
ing-class, do not. It is the last who would fight, 
not the aristocracy which insults us. It is the peo- 
ple, and not the aristocracy, which would suffer, 
How many noble American youth are you ready to 


to 


us; 


| slay that England may have ‘a good drubbing?’ 


Will you take Canada? England will thank vou, 
and ery good riddance, while you will have drawn 
an elephant. Will you liberate Ireland? No, you 
will not. And don’t you think we are exactly in 
the condition to undertake a foreign war which will 
involve all the European powers? Ought an hon- 
orable American to suffer the name of England to 
exasperate him as a red rag doesa bull! The bull 
rushes into the arena. Some foolish fellow flour- 
ishes a little scarlet flag. The bull lowers his head 
and dashes blindly toward it, bellowing dreadfully. 
The people shout, and become painfully excited. 
They cheer the bull. They cry bravo! They 
shriek with emotion. But there is no thoughtful 
spectator who does not pity the bull. I, for one, 
do not wish to be pitied, and I protest against run- 
ning at red flags.” 

They sailed in the same ship, Goldwin Smith and 
Lord Lyons. But surely the unaccredited embas- 
sador has fulfilled a most creditable mission. If 
you would lay a ghost, touch it; if you would di- 
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minish hostility, make men or nations acquainted. 
With the utmost admiration of the principle of our 
Government, with the deepest interest in the de- 
velopment of American society, as possibly prefig- 
uring a higher civilization than that of England, 
and with the most intelligent and noble sympathy 
in our present struggle, Goldwin Smith saw this 
country racked with cruel civil war, and did not 
doubt for a moment that the war was itself a sign 
of the great although painfully late fidelity of the 
country to its own principles. His faith in the re- 
sult was confirmed, and his hearty admiration of 
the tendency of American life increased. But he 
felt a just pride in the fact that the civilization of this 
country was an offshoot of that of his native land, 
and that in real purpose, however obscured it might 
be by jealousy and ignorance upon both sides, the 
two nations are essentially brethren. He came 
from the England of John Milton and John Hamp- 
den to the America of Washington and Franklin ; 


and while we are friends of that we may smile at | 


the Brummagem England of the Deerhound and the 
London Times. 





Tuere is to be a bust of Thackeray erected near 
the monument of Addison in Westminster Abbey. 
The news comes just a year after his death, while 
his memory is perfectly fresh, and the genial holi- 
day season recalls his nobie heart and tender sym- 


pathy. In one of the Roundabout Papers there is | 


a picture of him drawn by himself. He is standing 
with his back toward the spectator, looking with 
some children at a Christmas pantomime. The | 


form is his; the likeness is characteristic; but he | i 


will never turn about; we shall never see his face 
again. Yet how pleasant and natural the glimpse 
of him among children whom he dearly loved! In- 
deed, he was a boy always. His heart had a boy’s 
readiness, and thoughtlessness, and impulsiveness. 
How angry he was with the Mr. Yates who gossiped 
about him in print! It was an elephant tossing his 
trunk at a midge. But because he was a boy he 
had that wonderful knowledge of youth which fas- 
cinates them in his books. Ah! if he could finish 
for us ‘*‘ Denis Duval !” 

There is also to be a tablet to Thackeray at the 
Charter House School in London. For Charles 
Lamb’s sake many a musing traveler turns his steps 
to Enfield, merely because Elia lived somewhere 
there. And how often hereafter will the grateful 
wanderer seek out the Charter House and listen 








ing the last volume, the Eighth, the Easy Chair re- 
quired it to give an account of itself. Upon which 
the sturdy volume replied that he hoped a glance 
would show how much thought and labor and mon- 


|ey he had cost; that he alone carried under his 


muslin jacket no less than eight hundred illustra- 
tions, of which more than five hundred related to the 
war, and that of these more than a hundred were 
portraits of our famous soldiers and sailors who are 
multiplying themselves every day. The sturdy 
Eighth averred further that his poc ‘kets were full of 
sketches from his regular artist correspondents who 
marched with every great division of the army, as 
well as plenty of tales, essays, and poems by all th: 
best writers. 

‘*That is pretty well,” answered the Easy Chair; 
“and how much do you consider yourself worth, 
my fine fellow ?” 

“‘T alone am worth six dollars,” he replied ; and, 
stepping to the window, he shouted as if he expect- 
ed to be heard in California, “and I, or any of my 
companions, will be sent for that sum without fur- 
ther expense to any body who wants me, to any 
point in the United States accessible by express, and 
not more than three thousand miles from New York.” 

** And which it is an uncommonly tempting offer,” 
the Easy Chair thought he heard Mrs. Lirriper again 
murmuring; ‘‘and if any body wanted the whole 
eight volumes together couldn't find any where so 
perfect an illustrated history of the war which deep- 
ly regret but as no fault of ours can only hope its 
| speedy termination and all for so slight a sum and 
most valuable for children, and indeed every body 
is children when it comes to pictures and por- 
traits.” 

** We're quite of your opinion, ma’am,” exclaimed 
the Easy Chair and the stout little procession which 
is still standing in its pretty uniform dressed for re- 
view. 





Editor's Drawer. 


HE QUEENS OF SONG are celebrated in one 

of the most delicious and delightful volumes 
published in many a year. The Drawer man has 
been reading it, and reveling in the sweet intoxi- 
cation of the ear, as the triumphs of these celebrat- 
ed singers passed before him, and the memory of 
many whom he has heard on the stage came back 
with the freshness of early love. Let all who love 
music (and who does not?) get this charming book, 


with almost painful emotion to its evening bell, not | | and thank the Drawer, while they read, for telling 
only because Thackeray went to school there, but | them of the j joy in store for them. 


because Colonel Newcome died there ! 
A new and beautiful uniform edition of Thacker- 


Harpers. Some time we hope, and before long, | 


simple, noble English humorist. 





But we open it again to copy an incident in our 


line. Mrs. Billington was the great vocalist of the 
ay’s works—a model of typographical excellence, | | London stage about the beginning of the present 
and illustrated with a portrait expressly engraved | century. One night when she was singing at the 
for the edition, with the delightful original illustra- | y ery height of her splendid voice, and carrying ev- 
tions carefully reproduced—is in preparation by the | ery thing before her in a storm of song, her hus- 
band, who was seated in the orchestra, considering 
there may be an adequate biography of this manly, | that the trumpeter did not accompany her with suf- 


ficient force, whispered frequently to him, ‘‘ Loud- 
er! louder!” The leader of the band, agreeing with 


REPosINnG quietly upon four legs the Easy Chair | Billington, repeated the same command so often 
was lately surprised by the entrance of an imposing | that at length the indignant German, flinging down 
procession which sounded, as it approached, like the | his trumpet in a rage, turned to the audience and 
coming of the marble-footed Commendatore in the exclaimed, in a tone of angry remonstrance, ‘ It be 
operaof Don Giovanni. The company proved to be | vary easy to say ‘louder and louderer,’ but, by gar, 


nothing less than the eight completed volumes of | 
Harper's Weekly, neatly dressed, or bound, in mus- | 


vare is de vind ?” 
Now if any of the readers of the Drawer want 


lin—which it is cool for the season, as Mrs. Lirriper | the Drawer to laugh louder, or make them laugh 
would say, but good for permanent wear. Accost- louder, let them supply the “vind.” 
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A wrirer in Providence, Rhode Island, vouches 
for the truth of the following: 

Deacon W. had felt the silken halter for the 
second time. On the last marriage tour he visited, 
by request, the family of Mr. H , of your city. 
He presented his bride, on arrival, thus: “ This is 
Miss W ; ‘taint t'other Miss W——: I wish it 
was!” 

Tur same Deacon W. was connected with one 
of the Congregational societies of Providence, an 
honest man, and devout Christian; was the owner 
of a large bakery, which business he continued to 
prosecute in connection with an extensive wholesale | 
rrocery trade. 

His habits and manners were as primitive as his 
dress. He often led in the vestry conference and | 
vestry exhortations. He had speculated heavily | 
during the close of the war of 1812. A vestry 
prayer-meeting was in full conference on the even- 
ing on which the news of the treaty of peace was 
received in February, 1815. In this (then) town 
the bells rung out the joyful tidings. 

The Deacon ceased his exhortations, and in re- 
flective terms remarked, ‘‘ Lord a marcy! what are 
these bells ringing for? If for fire, ’tis well enough ; 
if for peace, I'm aruined man!” He then resumed | 
his petitions. 


| 


GrverRAL and Colonel R were popular 
members of the Rhode Island bar. General H 
had been the popular Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court. Colonel R was one of the most brilliant | 
men of his day—the Sheridan of the legal profession. | 
A Rhode Island clam-bake and chowder is a State 
institution. In the mysteries of the chowder these 
gentlemen were unequaled as experts; there exist- 
ed a generous rivalry; each had his partisans. A | 
pleasant party had assembled to test the relative | 
powers of General H and Colonel R ; each 
exceeded his previous effort; the crowd was fed; 
the verdict of the boys unanimous in favor of Gen- | 
eral H Colonel R asked consent to pro- 
pose a toast to his successful competitor. He said 
a few words as only he could say and look such 
things, and proposed the health of General H——, 
‘*The Great Chowder Head of Rhode Island!” 


Aw Irishman ‘‘just over from Cork,” and as em- 
erald as his native land, was directed by his master | 
to hitch up the oxen and go to drawing in wood. | 
The season was winter, and the vehicle a bran-new | 
sled. After a while Pat came in with a most lu- 
gubrious expression of countenance, and reported 
that it wouldn’t do, the sled was‘broken to pieces. 
“What! broken?” said the farmer; ‘‘how did 
that happen?” “It keptrunning against the snags,” 
was the unsatisfactory reply. * Upon going to recon- 
noitre the oxen were found fastened to the back 
end of the sled, which had been bumping against 
the stumps till the shoes were torn off. ‘ What 
did you hitch to the sled in that way for?” ex- 
claimed the indignant farmer. ‘‘An’ sure,” an- 
swered Pat, innocently, ‘‘ shouldn't it carry its tail 
behind!” 


A LApy writes to the Drawer: 

As I was traveling through a Western State, 
some years since, I was obliged by the inclemency 
of the weather to ‘‘ put up” at a country tavern in the 
backwoods. The hotels of these sections are built 
of logs, and are generally fifteen by twenty feet in 


“ Hughes, Archbishop, lying in state at 


DRAWER. 
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size. They have but one room, which answers for 
hall, drawing-room, sleeping-rooms, dressing-room, 
and kitchen. It being the first time that I ever had 
the ‘‘extreme felicity” of registering my name in 
the book of one of these metropolitan accommoda- 
tions, I was very much surprised at the arrange- 
ments. I observed a few men changing their 
clothes—or, more properly, performing their toilet; 
and I addressed the landlord with, 

‘*Ts this all the apartment that this house has ?’ 

** Yes, Sar; ishn’t dat enough ?” 

“ But, Sir, have you no other room for ladies ?” 

“cc No.” 

** What a horrible arrangement! 
ladies do?” I queried. 

‘* Oh, dey ish pooty well, I tank you!” 


But how do the 


I wAs one time invited to a dinner-party, with 
the great inducement offered me that I should meet 
some Spanish gentlemen who were very interesting 
and handsome. It is needless to add that the invita- 
tion was from one of the “fair sex.” I arrived in 
time to engage in some pleasant conversation with 
the numerous young ladies present, and then we 
were invited to partake of the dinner spread in 
honor of our Spanish friends. 

Francisco R was decidedly the “lion” of the 


| assembly, whose fine looks and “cunning ways’ 
| made a deep impression upon our fair sisters. 


He, 
however, knew little or nothing of the names we 
gave our barn-yard ornaments—such as turkeys, 
chickens, ete. Sefior Francisco was offered some 
eggs cooked in a fancy style by a young lady, and, 
to the astonishment of the persons present, he not 


| only refused to have them on his plate, but showed 


quite plainly his antipathy for them by sundry nau- 
seating expressions of countenance. 

“Why,” remarked our silvery-voiced belle, ‘‘ you 
are not fond of eggs!” 

“No,” he replied, with a wink; “ but I likes— 
likes em when they grows up!” 


TrIsuMEN are often accused of ‘ bulls.” 
the New Yorkers charge the following ‘* 
Irish because it is made of an Irishman: 


Will 
bull” to the 


St. Patrick's 

Cathedral, New York—taken from life! 

It appears in the Catalogue of a prominent New 
York photographic publisher. 


” 


Tue Drawer has contained many good things 
from Colorado, but I have not seen the following 


| about Soulé, of the Colorado First : 


One night Lieutenant Clark, Lieutenant Soulé, 
and Captain Wilson were very dry. A most strin- 
gent order against the introduction of any ardent 
into camp being just then most rigorously executed, 
they had been discussing the ways and means of 
procuring something ‘‘ hot,” when Soulé cried out, 
“T’ve got it! You, Clark, are very sick—you must 
go to bed—you have got cramps—you must be cov- 
ered up—you must have some brandy immediately |” 
In a moment Clark was very sick abed, covered 
with all the blankets at command, and Soulé was 


| off in breathless haste to the hospital steward for 


brandy. There he met the conscientious objec- 


| tions of the steward by the most earnest represent- 


ations of the urgency of the case. He could wait 
for no surgeon’s order—Lieutenant Clark might die! 
In a moment he was again with the “‘ boys,” flour- 
ishing a bottle of brandy in the air in triumph, and 
a jolly time they had drinking it. But what was 
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one bottle to them after a fortnight’s total absti- 
nence? They were still dry! Before the bottle 
was quite empty Soulé snatched it out of the hands 
of Clark, held it up to the light, eying it critically, 
took one more swig, and then said, ‘‘ Now, boys, 
for another bottle!” Raising the window-curtain, 
it was but the work of a moment to catch a hundred 
flies and put them in the bottle, to be drowned with 
the small amount of brandy remaining. Rushing 
back to the hospital steward in as breathless haste 
as before—this time holding up the bottle contain- 
ing a spoonful of brandy and an equal amount of 
flies—cried out, ‘‘See there! Is that the kind of 
brandy you dispense to a sick man here?” With as 
many apologies as Soulé would wait to listen to, the 
poor steward handed him another bottleful of bran- 
dy, with which he returned to his comrades. The 
noise which soon issued from Lieutenant Clark’s 
quarters attracted attention, and a good many other 
officers took a taste of the second bottle. Even the 
Colonel himself felt inclined to indulge; but as he 
never drinks, he punished himself by smoking a 
cigar. 


Tue Drawer is sometimes accused of speaking 
lightly when serious things are up for remark, but 
it seldom gets off so solemn a joke as the Presbyterian 
Record does when it calls on the good people in the 
oil regions to give largely to the Church, and says: 
“If God's people do not sanctify their rapid accumu- 
lations of worldly goods, they may learn at no dis- 
tant day that their grease-spot will be removed.” 

The Bible says, ‘‘I will come and remove thy 
candle-stick out of its place;” but the Record sub- 
stitutes grease-spot, with a taste somewhat worse 
than questionable. 





I OvERHEARD the following the other day be- 
tween two grave fellows, and send it to the Drawer: 

“If you had your choice, what death would you 
die of?” 


‘*Why, old age, to be sure. What would you?” | 


“Oh! I would be petted to death by a clever wo- 
man.” 
‘Well, that would be capital punishment, to be 


sure !” 





Tue three that follow are from the State of Mich- 
igan: 

Isn’t it queer sometimes when we have an idea 
clearly in our minds which we wish to express, how 
a little excitement or embarrassment will ‘‘ mix up” 


the words in which we wish to clothe it terribly? | 


A good man had the honor once upon a time of hay- 
ing a minister by the name of James to dine with 
him. Imagine the good pastor’s astonishment when, 
on sitting down to the table, his worthy host ad- 
dressed him in these words: ‘ Mr. Blessing, will you 
please ask the James?” He attempted, as soon as he 
comprehended what was required of him, to “ ask 
the James ;” but alas for the credit of the cloth, 
laughed outright in the midst of it, thus proving 
that ministers have a realizing sense.of the ridicu- 
lous as well as ordinary mortals. 





Herz is a specimen of murdered Queen’s English 
which out-Partingtons Mrs. Partington, and has 
moreover the merit of being an actual fact: An il- 
literate man who hailed from Down East had occa- 
sion one day to purchase a new Bible, and as it was 
quite an event to him, the next neighbor he met 
was duly informed of the fact that he ‘‘had got a 


Polywog Bible with the Hypocrisy in it.” It was 
some little time before his friend decided that it 
must be a Polyglot Bible containing the Apocry- 
pha. The same individual one day related to an 
admiring group of listeners some wonderful event 
which he said ‘‘ happened way up North, where the 
*Squeemox Indians live.” 


Various instances have been cited to prove how 
lazy a man may be and live; but it remains for a 
Michigander to cap the climax. One hot day dur 
ing the heated term of last summer one Mr. /—— 
of Jackson County, was observed to throw himself 
down on the grass under the spreading branches of 
a shade-tree, and to exclaim, emphatically, to him- 
self, ‘‘ There! breathe if vou want to—I sha’n’t!” 


Some years ago, in the great State of Indiana, 
lived and flourished a popular young preacher. He 
was not specially noted for his gravity, and some 
of his friends expressed an opinion that he was en- 

| tirely too wild for one of his profession. A little 
girl of some ten summers replied indignantly that it 
was not so; at least, if he were wild at times, “he 
was tame enough in the pulpit!” and there the de- 
fense rested. 


Rev. Mr. E——., of St. Paul, Minnesota, was in- 
imitable as a child’s orator, and was never as w 
know of disconcerted in addressing the little folks 
but once. He was addressing some Sunday-school 

| scholars, and was in his usual popular and effective 
way enforcing the duty of gratitude to God for His 
blessings. ‘* What,’ said he, “would you say to 
me if I were to zive each one of you a fine new suit 
of clothes?” From every part of his youthful audi- 
ence bright eyes twinkled with delight, and a chorus 
of boyish voices answered, ‘‘ Bully for you!” 





Wuite the United States transport , with 
troops on board, was lying at Cairo last spring, Cap- 
tain C ’s wife visited him, and was of course 
greatly interested in what she observed going on. 

She had noticed the sentinel passing to and fro 
at the shore-end of the stage-plank, and as a dark, 
rainy night was setting in, she was observed to be 
more quiet and thoughtful than usual. 

At length, looking up at her husband, she asked, 
“Are you going to keep that poor soldier out there 
in the rain all night?” When it was understood 
| who she meant it was explained to her that it was 
| necessary to do so; but that he didn’t have to re- 
main there all the time, being relieved by two oth- 
ers in turn. But she didn’t seem quite satisfied, and 
| presently asked again, ‘* Couldn’t you let him come 
in on the boat and stand under shelter?” This prop- 
osition was promptly negatived, and her innocent 
| solicitude on account: of the imagined hardship to 
| that ‘‘ poor soldier” became so apparent as to cause 
|a smile among the listeners. A short silence fol- 
lowed, during which it was evident she was devising 

in her tender little heart some scheme for his relief, 
| when suddenly a bright idea seemed to have struck 
her, and looking up into her husband's face with a 
countenance full of anxious hope, she said, ‘‘ Dear, 
couldn’t you lend him your umbrella?” 








In the city of La Crosse, Wisconsin, resides the 

pastor of a flourishing church, and on the night of 
November 21, 1864, the members of his congrega- 
tion were to give him a donation party. Ten years 
| since he was married to his present wife, an accom- 
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plished lady. The Sunday preceding the donation | 


visit, after morning service and benediction, Judge 
Dean arose and asked as a favor that the congreg: 

tion would remain till the pastor retired. 
was complied with, when he a 


His wish 
ain arose, and said, 
with the deep look of wisdom peculiar to the man: 

‘‘ It is to be hoped that this audience will not for- 
get the donation party to-morrow night. Besides 
being the night set apart for donation visit, it is th 
inniversary of our pastor's tenth wedding !” 

Op Billy Taylor, whose good stories and witty 
sayings will long be remembered by his acquaint- 
used to relate the following: When I was 

oung, just admitted to the bar in Kentucky, I was 
ippointed by the Court to defend a man who had 
been indicted for the murder of his mother. De- 
termined to make out of the matter as much repu- 
tation for myself as the case would admit of, I took 


nces. 


the accused aside and told him it was necessary for | 


me, as his counsel, to know the whok 
erence to the charge against him. 


truth in ref- 


him that what he might say to me could not be used 
against him, I put the plain question, ‘* Did you 
kill your mother?” ‘* Yes,” ‘What 


P , ** she wasn’! 


was the reply. 
made vou do it?’ sé 


Jecause,” said h 


worth wintering !” 


Nor long since a Company of negroes was raised 
in the town of Piqua, who were to join a certain 
colored regiment being organized in Massachusetts. 
The night preceding their departure for the camp 
of rendezvous a meeting was held in the African 
Church, at the close of which the venerable minis- 
ter, in’ a prayer, made the followin: remarkable re- 
quest: ** That when these men wcat on the battle- 
field they might be as bold as lions and harmless as 


aoves. 


In Princeton, Massachusetts, 
were only two Democrats in town. 
President had just been elected, and ore of the two 
aspired to the office of postmaster. He fouad no 
difficulty, as he was the only competitor, in getting 
the appointment. 
and after having entered upon his official duties 
several letters came to the office addressed P. M. 
Here was a quandary! He could not conjecture 
who P. M. was. A large number had accumulated, 
when one day he happened to think that there was 
an old farmer living in town named Paul Myrick, 
so he bundled up the letters and sent them to him! 


Any one ought to be able to see the point of the 
following ; but if he can't see it, and is anxious to | for the “ crathur,’ 


do so, let him enter the army : 
Two Scotch miners were quarreling. 
them was very boastful, and was making consider- 


able parade of his valorous deeds. The other quiet- 


ly listened until boaster had talked himself down, | 


and then said: ‘‘Oh yes, yer brave, nae doubt. Tak 
aff yer shirt an’ shake it, and ye can say ye stood 
where thousands fell.” 
annibilated. 


Some thirty years ago, in Washington County, 
New York, before ready-made shoes came in vogue, 
a venerable shoemaker, Old Phenix, was in the 
habit of going from house to house, and there mak- 
ing up shoes and boots for the families under his 
jurisdiction. Among the rest of his customers he 
visited the family of one Mr. Parish, and shod o!d 


| ‘* John, who made you?” 


After assuring | 


| ond party had passed into the h 


| upon me the other day, and offered ten dollar 


| took your money and the ticket. 


| have 


at one time there | 
A Democratic | 


He was a very ignorant man, 


}W 
One of | 


Report says boaster was | 
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and young. One of the boys was endowed with a 


big pair of slogy boots, and on the succeeding Sab- 
bath went to church much more occupied with the 
boots than the sermon. At the noon intermission, 
when good old Dr. Proudfit came ar 
his custom, to catechise the 


thoughts still ran downward. 


youngsters, t wv 
The old Doctor com- 
ing up to the boy, in his turn, inquired of him 
‘*Father found the 
leather, and old Phenix did the work!” was th¢ 
natural but unexpected reply. 
Up in Morris County, New Jersey, liv 
Pete, who always votes the ticket t 
highest. A few evenings before the last 
tial election some Republicans went to his h 
outbid some Democrats who had been there. 
Uncle Pete informed them he had sold his vot 
days before to the Democrats for ten dollars. 
was told that if he would carry his ticket and the 
ten dollars back to the one who gave them, l vote 
the Repul lican ticket, the v would give him t venty 
dollars, which offer Uncle Pets 
1, Just as the party had lef 


But 
three 
Ile 


immediately accept- 
the house they heard 
p whom they knew to be 
d they 
way to Uncle Pete's, they hid them 


a co iple of men coming u 


Democrats. keing convin« were on their 


elves till the sec- 
use, and went back 
to listen. The Democrats had hardly become seat- 
ed when Uncle Pete said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you called 
if I 
I am poor, and 
Here are both, 
take them back; I never sell my vote!” They tried 
to urge him to stick to his first promise to them; 
but it was no go; for Uncle Pete said, ‘* There is 1 

use to talk, 


would vote the M‘Clellan ticket. 


gentlemen. Iam a Lincoln man, : 
n years!” And getting ¢ 

tle warmed up at-the thought of th 

he continued, “ No, gentlemen, th 


been for over te 
twenty dol 
1s no use 
ing to change my mind, as I always v 
ple, and money can’t buy my vote. 
man, and have been 
While the Democrats 
Lincoln men felt sure 
a hi 


I im é 
a Lincoln’ man a 
left in 

of Uncle 


her bid came befor 


dis iy pointn 
Pete’s vot 
election. 


An Irishman, Pat by name, was employed in one 
of the Newark manufactories. Pat had a habit of 
getting on sprees and neglecting his work when it 
was most needed. Mr. W——, one of the firm, and 
who had the supervision of the establishment, fre- 
quently remonstrated with him, but to little pur- 
pose, until one day, as Pat came in rather the worse 
and became rather noisy, Mr. 
called him into the After a while Pat 
came out, when a number went to him to hear what 
Mr. W—— had said this time, Pat said: 

“ Misther W—— is a fine man, a very gintle- 
man.” 

‘* Well, what did he say to you ?” 

an’ sure he talked kindly to me—just like 
An’ sure he is a kind-hearted Christian, 
wouldn’t harrum the feelin’s of the manest man 


ffice. 


| in the wurruld.” 


‘* Well, what did he tell you?” 

“ An’ sure Misther W is a fine man, an’ he 
spaked to me jist like a kind fahther; an’ told me 
if I ever came in dhrunk agin he wud kick me out 
of the shop!” 


A LEGAL friend sends us the following account 








oo ae creates eerie tae 





wine 
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of a trial which occurred many years ago in W——, | who happened to be acquainted with the Irishmen, 


Massachusetts : 

One of the smartest attorneys in W was call- 
ed on one day for the defense in a suit for the value 
of sundry bean-poles. His client instructed him: 
** Fact is, Squire, I had the bean-poles ; but we was 
alone when I bought ‘em, and alone when I come 
next day after ‘em; so I don’t see how he can prove 
it.” So the attorney appeared at the trial day, when 
the plaintiff produced an old pocket-book, in which 
he swore he kept his accounts, and in which he had 
charged two dollars for the bean-poles. This evi- 
dence made the case look squally for the defendant, 
who hastily called his only witness, and he swore 
that he heard the defendant say he never had the 
bean-poles. Even our non-professional readers will 
see that to admit such a statement is an admission 
by the party himself without the solemnity of an 
oath. But the plaintiff's lawyer “didn’t see it;” 
he was struck by the quantity of the evidence rath- 
er than its quality. He cross-examined the witness 
again and again; but the latter stuck to his state- 
ment that the defendant did say he never had the 
bean-poles, 

Here the case rested, and it was agreed to leave 
it to the justice without argument. But his Honor 
angrily declined to give judgment. ‘“ How could 
he decide a case when there was one witness on each 
side, and so the testimony was equal?” But being 
told that it was his duty to decide, he said he should 
give judgment for the defendant, with costs against 
the plaintiff. ‘‘ For taough the testimony was equal 
on both sides, that of the plaintiff's was interested, 
for he testified in favor of his own bean-poles, while 
that for the defense was given by a third party who 
was disinterested.” And so the defendant got his 


bean-poles, but never paid for them. 





Some thirty years ago, when the military organ- 
ization in Maine commanded more attention from 
the “assembled wisdom” of that State than of late, 
a law was passed prescribing the uniform of militia 
officers, which provided that, at the May trainings, 
they should wear ‘black citizens’ hats !” 


In the rear of General Grant’s head-quarters at 


City Point is the camp of Head-quarters Cavalry 
Escort. While passing through this camp last 
week I overheard the following dialogue, coming 
from a group of soldiers lounging under a shelter 
of pine boughs. 

Says A. “I tell you that a majority don’t elect 
the President.” 

Says B. “I know better; it does elect, and there 
ain’t nothing’else can elect.” 

A. “ Well, it ain’t so in our State, any how.” 

B. ‘‘ Well, if the majority don’t elect I should 
like to know who does ?” 

A. ‘* Well, I'll tell you who does elect: it’s the 
Pleurisy.” 

B. “The what-i-sy? What the —— is that ?” 

A. ‘Well, I don’t know exactly, but I know it 
ain’t the majority.” 

A. was right. He only got the pleurisy for plu- 
rality, that’s all. 


A ConNECTICUTER sends to the Drawer the fol- 
lowing: 

Two lawyers were walking out one summer 
morning when they were met by an Irishman not- 
ed for his ready wit. 

‘*Good-morning, Pat,” says one of the lawyers, 


and wishing to show his friend some of Pat’s wit. 

‘“*Good-morning, your Honor,” says Pat. 

‘*Pat, my friend and myself have had quite an 
argument this morning as to whether there ever 
was an Irishman in heaven or not, and we hav: 
concluded to ask your opinion on the matter.” 

‘“* Faith there was one,” says Pat. 

““ Well, how did he happen to get there?” says 
the lawyer, at the same time nudging his friend to 

, notice Pat’s witty answer. 

** Well,” continued Pat, “there was once a coo 
old Quaker who had an Irishman living with him, 
and the Quaker told him that if he kept on and 
served him as faithfully as he had until he (the 
Quaker) died that he would take him to heaven 
with him. In the course of time the Quaker died, 
and the Irishman went to heaven with him. But 
when it was known that there was an Irishman in 











heaven there was a great time, and he was ordered 
to leave, but he refused to leave, unless he was put 
out by a regular course of law; and they searched 
heaven all over, but the divil a lawyer could they 
find; so there was one Irishman, but never a bit 
of a lawyer.” 

A rat Sucker volunteer, who is in this city 
‘*on detached service,” having lost his health, and 
having but little faith in the skill of army surg 
called upon Doctor S——, a resident practiti ) 
for treatment. 1 
examination, and wrote out a couple of prescrip 
tions, which he handed the soldier, at the same time 
giving the necessary directions as to diet, etc. Be- 
ing asked for his bill, the physician blandly answer- 
ed, “ Fifteen dollars, Sir.” Our boy in blue opened 
his eyes pretty wide at the (to him) fabulous price 
of the slips of paper, but slowly drew the green- 
backs and counted out the amount. 

Going to the nearest apothecary’s he handed in 
the mystical papers, and the compounds were speed- 
ily made up and given to the soldier, with the 
matiog that “two and a half” was expected as an 
equivalent. 

| Why,” said our friend the Sucker, ‘I just paid 
an old feller fifteen dollars for that stuff.” 

“You paid the Doctor for the prescription,” re- 
plied the vendor of pills; ‘‘this is for the med- 
icine.” 

“T tell you I paid that old chap fifteen dollars, 
and I won't pay another cent. New you just leave 
these bottles right here, and give me the preserip- 
tion, and if that old secesh sawbones don’t make 
it all right I’ll break his head for him.” 

So taking the prescription and assuming an air 
of injured indignation he procee ded to the office of 
Dr. S Marching straight up to that gentle- 
man, he addressed him : 

“* Look here, old feller, didn’t I pay you fifteen 
dollars for this ’ere rag ?” 

“Yes, Sir—yes, Sir,” says Medicus. 

“Well, this pill-shop man down here wants to 
make me pay two and a half more.” 

‘That is right, my friend. You see I only charge 
you for the prescription; the medicine is extra.” 

“Medicine! You fellers want to skin a feller 
because he’s a soldier! You can’t come it over me, 
though—/'m a veteran! Now you just give me 








The Doctor gave the case a car 








back my fifteen dollars and take your old prescrip- 
tion !” 
The Doctor disgorged the money, and our I]linois 


Yankee threw down the prescription in disgust be- 
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fore him, and, with a twinkle in his eye, left the 
office. 

This little financial transaction over, our friend 
went straightway to the drug-store, and with a sat- 
isfied expression told the druggist that he would pay 
for that medicine now; he had fixed it all up with 
the doctor; and forking over the requisite sum he left. 

Upon comparing notes with the druggist a few 
davs after, Dr. S was apprised of the sell that 
had been practiced on him, and the joke soon be- 
came known, but to this day he is decidedly sensi- 
tive on the subject of his military practice. 

BARTIMEUS WILLARD, one of the early settlers of 
Egremont, Massachusetts, was a ready wit, a keen 
satirist, and a natural poet. He was one day at 
Lenox during session of County Court, and the law- 
yers there were much diverted with his poetical ef- 
fusions and sallies of wit. One of the lawyers said 
to him, ‘‘Come, Barty, and take dinner with us; it 
sha’n’t cost you any thing.” He consented and ac- 
companied the lawyers. One said to him, ‘ Barty, 
we want you to ask a blessing.” Barty, who made 
no pretension to religion, said, ‘‘ Well, if I do I 
hope you will behave as men should do on such an 
occasion, and not make a mock of it; and I want 
some one to return thanks.” 
appointed. 


One was accordingly 
All stood up around the table and Bar- 
ty began thus: 
“Lord of the climes, 
Haste on the times 
When death makes lawyers civil; 
Lord stop their clack 
And send them back 
Unto their father devil. 
Don't let this band 
Infest our land, 
Nor let these liars conquer; 
Oh, let this club 
Of Beelzebub 
Insult our land no longer! 
They are bad indeed 
As the thistle weed, 
Which chokes our fertile mowing; 
Compare them nigh 
To the Hessian fly, 
Which kills our wheat when growing. 
Come sudden death, 
And cramp their breath, 
Refine them well with brimstone ; 
And let them there 
To heli repair, 
And turn the devil’s grin'stone.” 

The landlord said they ate but very little dinner; 
and the one appointed to return thanks rose, turned 
on his heel, and did not make the attempt. 

Pretty good for Sandy this is: 

During the battle of Antietam the Eighth Con- 
necticut Regiment, one company of which was com- 
manded by Captain Tubbs, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
was ordered to a new field a little distant from the 
lines, to be on hand to check any advance there 
might be in that quarter from the enemy. It was 
not expected there would be any work for them to 
perform, and the Captain’s servant, a stalwart 
darkey called Sandy, accompanied them to their 
new position; but hardly had they got there when 
the balls commenced to fly around like hail, wound- 
ing the Captain and cutting up the men. After the 
Captain had got to hospital and his servant had 
been found, the Captain began questioning him as 
to where he was during the fight. ‘‘ Well,” says 
Sandy, ‘‘I thought it was getting rather too hot for 
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me, and seein’ a big tree on the ground I laid down 
behind it, so they wouldn't hit me.” ‘How did 
you feel while you was lying there?” asked the 
Captain. Said Sandy, “I just felt as if every hair 
of my head was a brass band, and every band play- 


ing ‘ Llome, sweet Home! 


An officer at Atlanta, Georgia, writes 
Drawer: 

In a late number of Harper I had the pleasure of 
reading some good anecdotes of that brave old Ger- 
man, Brigadier-General Matthies, formerly com- 
manding a brigade in the Fifteenth Corps, but now 
resigned. When the number containing the anec- 
dotes came out General M. was commanding at 
Decatur, Alabama. The “ ” were read to 
him, in company with other officers, causing much 
hearty laughter, in which the General joined, and 
said they were true enough. 


to the 


good ones 


Those anecdotes were good, but not 
more characteristic than the following: 

Just before going into the engagement at Mission 
Ridge the General told Captain John ——, one of 
his staff-officers, that if he should fall in the engage- 
ment he should take his sword and keep it in remem- 
brance of him. Very soon, in the heat of the action, 
when our brave boys were driving the enemy at ev- 
ery point, General M., riding along the lines, enjoy- 
ing the conflict, fell suddenly from his horse, wound 
| ed in the head. Captain John seeing his 
| beloved commander fall, rushed to the spot, threw 
himself from his saddle, kneeled down by the pros- 
trate@form, and began an examination to find wheth- 
er indeed it were lifeless, when the General, recov- 
ering a little from the shock, opened his eyes, and 
seeing the Captain, who was fumbling about his 
sword-belt and uniform to loosen them, raised his 
hand as if in remonstrance, and said, in a feeble 
voice, ‘No, John; no, my dear John, you no get 
him yet, you no get him yet; I bees not dead!” 


better nor 





Anoturr: While the General was commanding 
at Decatur, Alabama, last May, he had very strong 
works constructed round the town. easant 

morning, as I was walking about, ‘‘a mere looker 
lon in Vienna,” I happened to meet the General neat 
| where the men were work, and said to him, 
‘* General, you will soon have your fort completed.” 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘and as strong as pepper, as 

| strong as pepper, Sir!” 


One | 


l 
] 


at 


A New ORLEANS correspondent writes : 

I know that the Drawer is not the place for no- 
tices of new books, but perhaps it may admit a ref. 
erence to a late English novel, for the sake of what 
is certain]; one of the ‘‘ curiosities of literature,” 
and a very funny one. 

I have lately happened upon and read a novel 
announced to be ‘* by Lady Jane Scott, a daughter- 
in-law of Sir Walter Scott.” (Is the public expect- 
ed to believe that the Lady Jane has inherited the 
genius of her father-in-law?) A passably good 
story, with some rather clever analysis of society 
in England, and two or three well-drawn charac- 
ters, but with the absurdest incongruity in the dé 
nt. The first husband of the heroine, whom 
it is thought best to remove from this sublunary 
sphere, has a fall on a wharf, and breaks-his arm 
badly. Mortification ensues, and the arm is ampvu- 
tated above the elbow. Quite an original incident 
for a novel, certainly, and one which the author, 
at least, might be expected to remember for a few 
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pages. But amputation was of no avail, was per- 
formed too late, and the poor fellow dies about ten 
pages after the operation. Just before he dies he 
calls his young and lovely wife and his friend, who 
is to be her second husband, to his bedside, and 
‘*takes the hand of his wife in one of his, and with 
the other seizes that of his friend.” 

Tur following I vouch for as fact, as well as the 
preceding : 

In the Academy located in —— Village, at one 
time, some years ago, albums became very popular 
among the fair ones. Among the gentlemen was a 
good-natured, careless, heedless fellow, by nam 
Jim F——, who, whatever other qualifications he 
might have lacked, had a large share of self-esteem. 
Miss Lucy had one of the nicest albums in school, 
which was sent to Jim, ‘‘ with Miss Lucy's compli- 
ments, hoping he would favor her with something 
Any thing original was, of course, 
beyond expectation; so he sat down to search the 
fields of poesy for something appropriate. At last 
he found it, as the following lines, copied from the 
good old ‘* English Reader,” attest : 








from his pe 


**How loved, how valued once, avails thee not 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 


It is needless to add that Jim’s contributions were 
at a discount thereafter. 

Op Venango is one of the counties of Western 
Pennsylvania, and its county seat, sometimes*call 
ed ‘the nursery of great men,” has had more char- 
acters in its history than most towns of the same 
population. Among these was one known famil- 
iarly as *‘ Van,” the proprietor of a restaurant, well 
stocked with the popular drinks of the day. Al- 
though in the liquor business, Van’s friends claimed 
that he was doing more for the temperance cause 
than any man in town, on the principle that he di- 
luted his liquors so thoroughly with water as to 
render them harmless. 

We have another character known as ‘‘ the Ma- 
jor,” famous for his politeness and harmlessness, 
but liable at times to become very thirsty. The 
Major one summer afternoon repaired to Van’s 
grocery to indulge in a quiet bender. Seating 
himself in the back-room he commenced imbib- 
ing, all alone in his glory. After drinking all 
afternoon most persistently, and yet without the 
desired effect, he called Van, and with an exclama- 
tion better omitted in the recital, he declared his 
liquor was ‘‘ the meanest he ever saw in his life, as 
the more he drank the more sober he grew!” The 








Major then returned home musing on the uncer- 
tainty of this world’s pleasures. 


On another occasion the Major called at the office 
of a young sprig of the law, Tom N-——, who has 
since disappeared in the mazes of Secessiondom. A 
difficulty soon arose between them, resulting in Tom 
peremptorily ordering the Major out of his office. 
The latter not exhibiting a disposition to leave, 
Tom, who was more famous for strength of lungs 
than of muscle, assured him of his legal right to 
eject him forcibly, and taking a law-book from the 
shelf proceeded to read his authority for the use of 
just as much force as should be necessary for such 
ejectment. 

“Very good,” says the Major, with imperturba- 
ble gravity, and still occupying his seat; ‘‘ but 





where is the force? I have been waiting for that 
for some time !” 

Any one who has sojourned in Chicago, the 
“Garden City,” for a fortnight can bear testimony 
to the abominable character of the aqueous fluid, 
as sometimes dispensed to the city by the Water 
Commissioners, and can perhaps appreciate the fol- 
lowing table-talk : 

Mr. Smiru (holding up a glass of water), “] 
guess, Margaret, you forgot to filter this water.” 

Marcarer. * Indade, Sir, I filtered it as well as 
I could, Sir.” 

Mrs. Surru. ‘ How did you filter it, Margaret 2” 

Marcaret. ** Through flannel, ma’am.” 

Mus. Smirn. ‘‘Through flannel? Why, where 
did vou get flannel to make a filter?” 

Marearert. ‘Oh! I jist took one of your hus- 
hand’s undershirts, ma’am,.” 

Mrs. Smrru. ‘ Why, Margaret, I'm surprised at 
your doing such a thing.” 

Marecarer. ‘‘Oh, ma’am, I didn’t take one of 
the clean ones; I jist took one out of the clothes- 
basket, ma’am.” 

A CORRESPONDENT in San Francisco writes to 
the Drawer: 

The following, which is positively true, occurred 
in one of the so-called cow counties in this State, in 
the summer of 1859: 

A lady who was authorized to act as agent 
for the Mount Vernon Association called upon a 
wealthy neighbor, one of the District School Di- 
rectors, and presented the subscription list to his 
lady, with the request that she should aid in the 
patriotic object. Aunt Polly, as she was familiarly 
called, said that her old man usually ‘tended to the 
money, and that when he came in from work he 
‘*mout give su‘hin’ to’rd it.” Soon the old man 
presented himself, and, upon being requested to sub- 
scribe, said that ‘he wa'n’t acquainted much about 
sich affairs, and didn't know but thar mout be some 
humbug ‘bout it.” He wanted to know how the 
money was to Le used, and disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of General Washington and Mount Vernon. 
He wanted to know how much the “old farn 
‘*a-going” to cost; and upon being tol¢ $2 
he burst out with ‘‘ Humph! I know it’s a humbug 
now. Why, I’ve seen as fine farms as ever lay out 
door sell in old Kanetuck for five thousand. No, 
they can’t catch me with any sich humbug as that. 
I'wo hundred and fifty thousand dollars! Humph !” 
and the poor fellow went out to his work, probably 
counting on his fingers how many five-thousand- 
dollar farms that would buy. 

A few days after this transpired I was relating 
the circumstance to a neighbor friend, a young man 
some twenty-five years of age, a good talker, and a 
heavy electioneerer at local elections. He listen- 
ed with marked attention until I had got through, 
when, somewhat to my astonishment, he came out 
with, ‘‘ Well, I’ve often hern tell of Washington, 
yut don’t know where he lives.” I explained to 
him that he was the father of our country, and but 
for him and his co-operators we should not now be 
enjoying the liberties of a free people. He thanked 
me for the information, and promised that if our 
country called for aid that he should be ‘“ thar.” 
He has kept his promise. The last I heard of him 
he was with Carlton’s command in New Mexico, 
proving that the name of Washington is the watch- 
word of at least one brave man. 
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A CONTRIBUTOR 
ls the following : 
Ben Barse, one of 
1e settlers in Jack- 
1 Township, Pot- 

County, Penn- 
ia, kept a 
» of entertain- 
on Pine Creek, 
travelers 


stray 
wh that thickly 
xled, sparsely set- 
1 country. His 
irest neighbor was 
man named Post, 
liv d three 
of a mile 
t, up ‘the oth- 
” Post was 


who 


iarters 


sore - ev d 
lark 


ian, with a 


nily, and eked out 
her a scanty live 
od by cultivating 


about four acres of 
“clearing” and by 
at all th 
lances in the neigh- 
l h 0d. 
Nine 
iend of mine 
veling through 
that lonely 
tr and stopped at 
Barse’s for the night. 
ter my 
d 


ling 


years ago a 
was 


coun- 


V, 


supper 
iend, who sat upo.u 
» stoop smoking a 


startled 


igar, 
y a terrific yell or 
wl from an object 
ming in full 


was 


g ca- 
eer down the road 
ward the house.— 
Supposing it to be 
ome creature of the 
surrounding forest, 
iy friend advanced 
wutiously to recon- 
1witre, for it was now 


Dr ‘Wha 
Office 
Reoxvuit,—** Nose itches !" 
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nearly dark, and discovered the ‘‘creature” to be | 


in overgrown boy, barefooted and bareheaded, 
who succeeded, between sobs and howls, to explain 
hat he was Post’s oldest boy, and that his mother, 
who had been sick for some time, had just died. 
Of course a messenger was dispatched from Barse’s 
to the other neighbors, and all was done that could be 
to comfort the bereaved and to perform such kindly 
offices as the occasion required. The next morning 
Post came down to Barse’s, and requested Barse and 
my friend to go with him and pick out a suitable 
spot as a last resting-place for his deceased wife, 
there being no burying-ground in the neighborhood. 
They went back with him to his clearing, and after 
looking over the ground, they indicated as their 
choice a retired spot at some distance from the 
house. The bereaved husband was evidently dis- 
ppointed, and said : 

‘Friends, suppose you go down into the woods 
ind pick out a spot to bury her. For my part | 
don’t see any use m taking up cleared land with 
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SQUAD DRILL 
1, Sir, by m 


Ss 


mean, 51 


One of our soldier boys, whose time had expired 
a few months since, met some of his comrades at 
home on furlough, who insisted that he should take 
a drink with them. Now Alf is not a drinking ma 
but they urged so hard that finally he compromised, 
and agreed to take some ale. ‘lo drink with one, 
and not with all, would never answer, and he 
tinued until there was a good-sized “ bee in his bon- 
net.” While carefully steering his way home he 
came face to face with the minister and one of the 
deacons of the church to which he belonged. They 
commenced a serious conversation with him, which 
was respectfully listened to, until they wound uy 
by saying ‘‘that they did not know how such con- 
duct could be overlooked, and were afraid that he 
must be expelled.” Here Alf found words, and an- 
swered, “‘ No, no, gentlemen, I don’t want to be ex- 
pelled, but I'll tell you what I will do—J/'°W resign!” 
His experience with army officers suggested thi 


expedient. 
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country (California), who never heard the word 
“tailor.” One day an older brother placed on him 
a dress-coat, and taking the shears he transformed 
it into a jacket. A neighbor coming to the house, 
the following conversation took place : 

**Good-morning, Albert! you have a new coat, 
I see.” 

‘“* Yes, Sir; a new one.” 

“Who made it for you ?” 

‘** Brother Lellie made it.” 

** Your brother Lellie must be a good tailor.” 

‘** Yes, he is first-rate tailer; he cut the tail right 
square off !” 

A rouneG lawyer, just “establishing” out West, 
writes - 

“Tam getting into practice. The voice of forensic 
eloquence—in logical argument, pathetic appeal, or 
fiery invective—is heard in the courts of justice 
[that’s mine]! The innocent and oppressed seek 
the protection and defense of the strong arm of the 
law [them’s my clients]! There are, however, un- 
worthy members of the profession who look upon 
the noble science of jurisprudence as a system of 
sophistry and chicanery ; who use the laws, intend- 
ed as a shield for the innocent and a staff for the 
weak, to uphold injust- 
ice and protect the 
guilty [that’s opposite 
counsel]! But not al- 
ways, even in this 
world, does crime go 
unwhipped of justice ; 
not always do the wick- 
ed [that’s his clients] 

cape the fruit of their 
iniquity [that’s judg- 
ment, with costs and 
damages]; nor the vir- 
tuous [that’s me again] 
fail to receive their 
just reward [and that’s 
FEES]! ! !” 


From Petrolia comes 
the following : 

A fewevenings since, 
while in your city, in 
company with Mr. John 
S—, of Warren, and 
Mr. C——, of Titus- 
ville, in this State 
(both successful ‘‘ oil- 
men”), I attended the 
performance of Corio- 
lanus at Niblo’s. For 
the benefit of your 
non-oleaginous readers 
let me premise the sto- 
ry by stating that the 
original mode of procur- 
ing petroleum among 
us was by granting the 
land to parties willing 
to operate, reserving 
a royalty in kind, in 
lieu of rent, the inter- 
est granted being call- 
ed “tthe working in- 


given a view of the Volscian camp, with the ci 
of Rome in the distance, he had painted a sig 
station having every appearance of a derrick oy 
an oil-well. Observing it, I turned to S——., a) 
remarked, ‘* Why, S——, they have been bori 
for oil in the Volscian camp there; do you see t 
derrick ?” 

‘*Ves.” he answered ; **so they have, I won ler 
if they found any ?” 

** Oh yes,” chimed in C——; ‘they struck « 
there. Seneca had the working interest in t 
well, and to this day they call petroleum Sen 
oil!” 

A MicnHIGANpeEr sends a good one: 

An old sea-captain, who was in the habit 
spending his time while in port among a set of hard- 
drinking fellows, returned to his hotel in Fult 
Street, Brooklyn, one evening, in a partially-intox- 
icated condition. In going up to his room he walk: 
out of one of the windows in the second story, ar 
landed upon the pavement. Fortunately he w 
not hurt by bis descent, and upon going back i 
the house met the landlord. ‘‘ Look here, M 

" says he, ‘‘ if vou don’t shorten the steps in y 
stairs | won't stop with you any more !” 


A REASONABLE EXCUSE. 


terest." In the last Mrs. Brow: .—‘* Why, how is this, Bridget? Nine o'clock, and the fire not mad 


et!” 


scene of the tragedy, 
where the artist had self entirely!" 


Brtnortr.—“ Oh, ma'am, I was looking at my Photographic Album, an’ forgot me- 











Foshuns for Febrnary., 


‘ 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drain by 
VOIGT Jrom actual article 8 of Costume. 








Figures 1 AND 2,.—DINNER AND SrREET TOILETS, 





MorninG 


N the Dryner and Srreet Torets the robes | 


are, as to their character of ornament, very sim- 
ilar, and may be regarded as front and back views 
of the same, although the first figure, or front, is a 
Soutane, and the tails or basque-like shape in the 
back view are not, as in the front, sewed flat upon 
the dress, but are entirely separate. The skirt of 


the second view is also festooned under thin loz- | 


enges, and exposes an under-skirt trimmed, but 
striped, not lozenge, to match the upper dress. 


NEGLIGEE. 


MorninG Neciic&er.—Among several novelties 
we have seen one that buttons from the neck to the 
| bottom of the skirt in front, and from the waist 

down all the way at the back, the last few buttois 

| being left open. The robe was perfectly plain. We 
illustrate above one with rerers formed by cutting 
up the sides of the skirt. The material is maize- 
colored merino, trimmed with a deeper hued or 
buff plait of silk, and with cords and tassels upon 
| the sleeves and chest. 


| 





